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THE BISHOP'S SON. 



CHAPTER I. 

WAS IT BEALLT LOVE? 




HE sanshine was hot between the April showers, 
and the rude, rickety door-stones (they could 
hardly be called door-steps) of the old farm- 
house to which, they led, were wet and dry 
almost at the same moment, happening at the 
moment in which our story opens, to be dry; the fickle 
clouds had scattered, and the sun was shining with pretty 
nearly midsummer heat. It was about noon-day, and the 
young girl who had been busy all the morning digging in 
the flower-beds that lay on either side a straight path run- 
ning from the front door to the front gate, suddenly tossed 
aside her bonnet, and flung herself down on the steps. She 
was tired, and rather lay than sat ; and a pleasant picture 
she made, her flushed cheek on her arm, the cape, lately 
tied at her throat, drawn carelessly to her lap, her tiny 
naked feet sunken in the grass, and all her fair neck and 
dimpled shoulders bare. * 

Close to the wall on either side the steps grew a pair 
of twin rose-bushes, and these were partly lying down, too, 
80 that but a narrow entrance was left between them, wide 
enough, however, for only a few grand visitors presumed to 
seek admission at the front door. A young peach-tree 
spread out its thrifty branches over bushes, steps, and 
all, and in its grateful shadow the rustic girl rested, quiet 
as the shade ; and as she thus rested, her heart full of sweet 
dreams and fancies, no doubt, the head of a snake, fiat, and 
colored like old rusty copper, pushed itself up through a 
crack in the stones, almost beneath her hand, and slowly, 
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ring after ring, drew itself out. A moment, and the head, 
swollen from its first flatness, was high in the air, and the 
slender and bluish throat curving itself lower and lower, 
nearer and nearer to the fair, smooth shoulder beneath. 

Is it true that nature has instincts for all the crises of life ? 
Perhaps so. At any rate, it was thus imported in this 
instance. The helpless girl seemed rather to know, than to 
perceive, her danger ; she did not move a muscle, not when 
the clammy head touched her shoulder, nor yet, when feel- 
ing its sly way along, it stopped at her throat, and lay with 
all its black length wriggling and throbbing against her side, 
but with thought and breatib suspended, and consciousness 
narrowed to one awful chance, waited, hardly knowing that 
she waited, hardly knowing anything. She remembered 
afterward that a mountain's weight seemed to be upon h^, 
and that she had been restrained from motion by some power 
quite independent of herself. She did not hear the lifting of 
the gate-latch, nor the footstep that came up the path : she 
heard nothing, saw nothing, felt nothing, till the mountain's 
weight was gone, and, standing up, she saw the snake, with- 
out its head, writhing and twisting to stiff, knotty rings, in 
the bloody grass at her feet. 

She saw this, and knew that she was saved, and then a 
blind dizziness came upon her, and she fell to the ground, 
quite swooned away. 

When she came to herself, a young man, whom till then 
she had never seen, was kneeling at her side and fanning her 
with his hat, a broad-brimmed palm-leaf. She had never 
seen him, and yet she gave him her hand confidently ; the 
heart had recognized him. 

And here we may as well say a word or two of these 
young persons. The girl lived with her widowed mother in 
the old, but somewhat pretentious farm-house, on the door- 
steps of which we have introduced her. She was at that 
charming period when the look of the woman is borne up 
from the heart of the child, like the lily from the wave, and, 
in her way, she was beautiful ; but, being bom of a race of 
rustics, she, of course, knew more of hard work than of the 
schoolmaster, and was quite lacking in the intellectual cul- 
ture which gives to beauty its highest and most enchanting 
expression. Her name was Margaret Fairfax. 

The young man was almost a stranger in the neighbor- 
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hood, having within a few days past, hired to the mistress 
of a sheep and dairy farm, a Mrs Whiteflock, whose hilly 
grounds adjoined those of Mrs. Fairfax. She had a husband 
whom she managed, together with her other property, but 
of him, hereafter. The name of the stranger was Samuel 
Dale. He had been commissioned that morning to return 
home a crowbar, which Mrs. Whiteflock had borrowed of 
her neighbor, and as he came up the door-yard path, with 
the bar on his shoulder, felt suddenly the blood stand still 
and freeze in his veins. He comprehended at a glance the 
whole situation, and was master of it. Sliding the iron bar 
from his shoulder to the ground, and slipping his feet from 
out their stiff shoes, he came with the stealth of a leopard, 
and seizing the reptile by the tail, gave it one wild whirl, 
ending with a jerk so violent and sharp, as to snap off the 
head, and scud it half across the door-yard. 

To one who saw only the, outward man, this stranger 
would not, perhaps, have been especially prepossessing ; he 
possessed neither gracefulness of motion, nor handsomeness 
of proportion, nor yet that brilliancy of intelligence which 
«peaks for a man while he is silent, and bespeaks his man- 
hood. He was large of person, and ungainly of limb, a 
laborer bom to labor, and as yet, contented with his lot. The 
conventional proprieties of life seemed to him but impedi- 
ments and hindrances ; he would have nothing of them ; the 
flail and the scythe were pleasanter to his hand than a glove 
or a book ; in short, he was altogether in the rough, but he 
had a large soul, a sweet and sound heart, and was honest 
through and through. 

' Don't be afeared I it's all over now ! " he said to Margaret, 
as she opepedher eyes and looked at him, but it was bashful- 
ness, and not terror, that intimidated her ; an angel could 
not have seemed fairer than he, to her, just then, and she 
replied to his encouragement with a smile and a blush. 

He lifted her in his strong arms, carefully and tenderly 
as though she had been a baby, and placed her on the grassy 
border of the path in which she had fallen, and having done 
this, drew away and stood gazing upon her with such rever- 
ence, apparently, as the devout worshipper feels in the 
presence of the Virgin. 

He was quite unconscious of the reptile lying at his feet, 
till Margaret, seeing that its slim tail was still quivering and 
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beating the ffround, motioned him sway. His face flushed 
scarlet, and his voice trembled with outraged feeling as he 
said, twisting his beard on his fingers — ** Cuss the devilish 
thing I think of it— in such a place, too." Margaret dropped 
her eyes, and hastily adjusted her cape. She was not sorry 
he had cursed the snake, but she wished he had not said 

CU88. 

He had his heel on the creature now, and was admonish- 
ing it on this wise : " You infernal blue-bellied son of perdi- 
tion, I reckon you won't frighten the like o' her again I " 
nodding toward Margaret. '* No ! not while Sarft Dale can 
handle a crowbar. I only wish you had twenty lives so that 
I might whisk 'em all out of you I " Then, addressing 
Margaret : " Don't you s'pose his nasty black wife is keepin' 
house there under the door-stone ? Maybe there is a young 
brood comin' on, too ! " And seizing the iron bar, he set 
to work, prying the stones away. 

The mate was discovered directly, sure enough, with three 
young copperheads in her embrace. " Don't be afeared, hiy 
Daisy, don't be afeared I " he kept entreating, with eyes 
fixed upon Margaret, the while he crushed one of the vile, 
things after the other, and tossed it from the end of his bar, 
over the fence, into the highway. 

"I am not afraid, not with you near me," Margaret . 
answered ingenuously. There was no trembling, no terror 
now, and even the first bashfulness was beginning to give 
way. It seemed to her that her new friend might not only 
stand between her and the present danger, but also between 
her and all the dangers in the world. She had never in her 
life experienced such a sense of quiet security and protec- 
tion, not even with her mother. She reposed in his presence 
as in a comfortable shadow, and would have had the time 
stand still while she listened ; for this stranger seemed 
strangely near and dear to her, the very sweetest of her 
friends. 

He talked continually, and mostly about the little affairs 
of his daily life and observation, using strange words and 
bad grammar, but she did not tire of his talk. Somehow, 
she knew not how, it fed her, and she was satisfied. She 
knew directly all about his brave, old grandfather who fought 
in the Revolution; all about his mother, and her curious 
way of dreaming out truth ; all about his sturdy brother 
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Ned, who was a blacksmith, and all about handsome Phil, 
who was lost at sea. Of himself, she knew almost the entire 
history. He had been born in poverty, and was poor yet, 
but willing to work, and confident of achieving success. 
Mrs. Whiteflock was paying him high wages, he said, twenty 
dollars a mouth, and that would soon make a fine start for a 
young fellow. 

It was like play to work for Mrs. Whiteflock. She was 
so good-natured and kind-hearted, and next to attending her, 
he was fond of attending her sheep. " I like to set among 
'em," he said, *' and think about things.^' 

" About your work, I suppose," answered Margaret, 
archly. 

*' Sometimes," he replied, with almost sad sincerity, " and 
sometimes about the time when I shall have a flock of my 
own and a house like the parson's, yonder, may be, with a 
daisy at the winder, bloomin' all for me. I like to think 
them thing's, and" (he glanced at Margaret) " I've always 
got the picter of some little daisy in my heart." 

His eyes, so large, so full of gentle innocence and truth, 
reminded her of the eyes of an ox, and she could have 
stroked his beard and put her arm around his neck, just as 
she had done many a time with some favorite of the field. 
She had felt his remark to be almost, if not quite, personal, 
and yet she had not blushed, nor picked at her apron, nor 
looked down ; on the contrary, she had looked straight in 
his face, and returned his smile. " You mustn't tell any- 
body," she said, ''that you always have one picture or 
another in your heart, because we girls are selfish, and when 
we give our pictures, like to think that no other will ever 
have the same place." 

'' Mustn't I ? then I'm sorry that I told you. I'm always 
wrong when I want most to be right." 

" Of course -not ; who would like to suppose she was going 
to be put aside for the first pretty face you happened to 
meet ? I wouldn't, I'm sure I " 

" Some faces couldn't be put aside very easy for a prettier 
one, but I reckon the more I say about such things, the more 
blunders I'll make." He added the closing words, perhaps, 
in deference to the grave, not to say frowning brow of Mar- 
garet, and after a moment, went on apologetically : "I've 
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got to say just what I think, if I say anything^, women don't, 
1 reckon ; they are all artful like, aint they ? " 

Margaret shook her head, but smiled, at once admitting 
and denying the accusation. 

** So I've done wrong," he resumed, speaking as if to him- 
self. ^' Well, I might'er knowed I would, for IVe foreseen 
one thing ever since I come to be a man ; I've foreseen that 
I should never set to work the right way to gather my daisy, 
not even when I had it within reach o' my hand." 

" What makes you think so ? The daisies must wait, you 
know, and who comes first gets the fairest ; they all grow 
to be gathered, I suppose." 

" Yes, but I shall tread on mine, in my eager awkward- 
ness, or lose it somehow, it's all been foreshadowed 1 " 

Margaret smiled. 

'* You laugh ; but I have knowed it a good many year ; 
in the main, I can see how it will all be ; ever since I have 
stood here, I have seen it as plain as you see the shader of 
that peach tree : and speakin' of shaders, I see by their slant 
that the noon spell is over ; I must go." And he began to 
draw on his coat which he had thrown aside for his battle 
with the snakes, humming to himself the while, the fragment 
of a spiritual song, beginning thus : — 

«« The day is a-wastlng, wasting, wastlnsry 
The day is a-waRting — night is near ; 
Lord, in the twilight. Lord, in the deep night, 
L>ord, in the midnight, be then near." 

Margaret was shocked ; he was singing this sanctified 
hymn to the tune of High Betty Martin !" 

'* Did you know," she said, "that was a church hymn ? " 

Yes, the young man had sung it a thousand times at quar- 
terly and camp meetings, and he thought it was ''mighty 
purty." 

" But you didn't sing it to that wicked dancing tune 1 " 

"Why," he said, looking tenderly upon her, "hasn't 
some o' them piaus old men, Wesley, or some of 'em, said 
the devil oughtn't to have all the good tunes ? " 

"I don't know what anybody has said," Margaret 
answered, "but don't you ever again sing that good hymn 
to that bad tune ; tell me you won't." 

" Not for the world, if it offends you ! " and his manner 
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as he said this had all the grace of a courtier, because it had 
all the simple sweetness and grace of nature. 

"Not for the reason that it offends me," Margaret replied, 
"but for the reason that it offends Heaven." She went 
close to him as she spoke, and laid her hand lightly on his 
arm ; big, strong, sturdy as he was, he was trembling. 

" I promise," he said, bending low to her upturned face, 
(he did not touch even a hair of her head), and speaking 
aliriost in a whisper — " I promise, promise sacredly." 

Margaret did not d.ig any more in the flower-beds that 
day. She had new matter for thoaght in her little heart. 

It was market-day, and her mother was gone to town with 
eggs and butter and other things which they were used to 
Bell once in the week, bringing homo in their stead such arti- 
cles of household and personal comfort and adornment as 
need or fancy suggested. Margaret expected nothing for 
herself on this special day, indeed she had always the lesser 
share, but no expectation could have augmented the interest 
with which she awaited her mother's return. She had such 
great news to tell I So much to say about Samuel Dale ! 
If her mother could only see him I if she could only hear 
him sing " The day is a-wasting " to a real camp-meeting 
tune I Perhaps this delightful consummation might yet 
come about. When or how, she did ndt inquire, for all her 
mind was in a sweet confusion of enthusiasm, dreamy, vague, 
enchanting. 

A benediction seemed to have fallen upon the old house, 
and everything about it, and she looked upon it all with new 
and placid satisfaction. She made haste to put the chimney- 
comer, the dresser, the work-table and the tea-table in order, 
against the return of her mother, she said to her heart, but 
it answered, I am stirred with a new inspiration, I am come 
ny from childhood to womanhood, I am in a new world, and 
that is why your hand is so cheerfully busy. When she 
came to her own little chamber, the chamber she had neglected 
and almost despised for its humbleness, she sat on the low 
bed a long time, musing softly. . 

From the east window she could see Mrs. Whiteflock's 
fields, and she held the view an attraction now, the hills 
covered with sheep, the dark woods beyond, the square 
brick house with its many windows and porches, the gray 
weather-beaten barn, the stone smoke-house, prison-like and 
dark — everything was pleasing, nay, more, beautiful. 
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By and by she arose and fell to searching old drawers, and 
climbing to unaccustomed shelves, a little love ditty sing- 
ing itself as she did so. She was intent on the adornment 
of her chamber. Her mother's wedding petticoat, bestowed 
upon her in her doll-baby days, would make curtains for the 
small windows, and here was some silk stuff for pin cushions ; 
here some books of pictures that would garnish the table, 
there a white counterpane, so much nicer than the patch- 
work quilt, and at last, 0, treasure of treasures, a cracked 
china pitcher that would serve as a vase for flowers 1 

How nimbly her fingers flew ; how nimbly her feet ; and 
when all was done, and a cup of daisies placed on the table, 
no princess ever experienced more pleasure in her royal 
apartments. 

She had never felt half the beauty of daisies till now. 
She wondered at her former dullness. Perhaps she had 
trodden on their meek little faces sometime. She could 
have cried to think of it. Henceforth they should share her 
regard, claim indeed her tenderest and best. 

Her hair she dressed with careful attention, not that she 
expected to see Samuel Dale again that day, not at all. 
And yet the careful dressing was for him. Her frock seemed 
to her dull and common, and she tied over it a little coquet- 
tish apron of white muslin, and at last, just for a moment's 
pleasure, she put on her Sunday boots and laced and tied 
them round her slender ankles ; but to wear these of a week 
day was not to be thought of. She surveyed herself in the 
glass with smiling satisfaction. Could Samuel but have seen 
her thus ! 

It was near sunset when the market cart came rattling 
down the hill. Margaret was at the gate in a moment, but 
she no sooner saw her mother sitting straight and formal in 
her chair, her long veil drifting over her shoulder, and her 
shawl of black silk pinned precisely across her bosom, than 
Samuel receded somewhat; but when, without smiling or 
slackening the rein, she drove into the yard, and down the 
gravelled way, and Margaret perceived a new umbrella, 
with an ivory stick and a border of crimson, together with 
a willow work-basket, embellished with streaks of yellow 
and green, beside her in the cart, her faltering courage 
almost misgave her. Her mother, always a person of con- 
sequence in her eyes, seemed invested with new dignity. 
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Delight oyercame her, however, when she reallj had the 
basket in her hands, and holding it up and taming it about, 
that she might take in all its artistic elegance at once, 
she cried, "A perfect beauty I Where did you find it, 
mother ? " 

*' In town, to be sure ; what a foolish question, child." 
And she springs lightly to the ground, and gives her bom- 
bazine dress a little shake. 

Margaret began to be fairly shy, and her news lost its 
zest completely, when pointing to the heap of detached 
door-stones, the mother said, sharpiy, " What in the world, 
is this ? What have you been about here ? '' 

Margaret hung her head; ''Nothing much,'' she an« 
Bwered, and then reducing the whole affair to its lowest 
possibility, making little of the copperheads, and almost 
nothing of Samuel Dale, she explained ; and this, after all, 
was the way she told her great news. 

" Well," exclaimed Mrs. Fairfax, when she heard to the 
end of the story, " I'd thank this young jackanapes, who- 
ever he is, to come back and set up my doorsteps 1 " and 
she walked into the house Without another word. Margaret 
had no heart now to speak of the bed-chamber she had fur- 
nished with such housewifely pride and pleasure. The 
pictures, the dainty curtains, all the pretty garniture seemed 
to hep like the memory of a dream ; and as she went silently 
about her household cares, she began to understand, she 
thought, what Samuel meant by the shadows he had spoken 
of in the morning. 

When Mrs. Fairfax had partaken of tea, her reserve 
thawed a little, and by degrees she became communicative, 
and finally the great event of the day, the great event of 
her life, as she seemed to regard it, came out. She had 
been introduced to the son of a bishop I "Just think of 
it," she cried, " dressed in all my old market-day things ! " 

Margaret neither expressed surprise nor pleasure. She 
had been hurt by the previous coldness and severity of her 
mother, and besides her heart was preoccupied. . Mrs. 
Fairfax understood in part the significance of this silence, 
and hastened to say that she had been quite upset by the 
day's experience, but that, however she might have ap- 
peared, she had really not been in the least out of humor. 
She had never before conceded to Margaret anything so 
2* 
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nearly approachilQg an apology. The girl had her new dig- 
nity, too, and somehow it commanded respect ; and when 
the conversation flowed freely, as it did by and by, it was 
upon terms of greater equality than had hitherto existed 
between them. 

Mrs. Fairfax had a ^ood many incidents to relate, bat all 
leading to the great event. She had, by the merest acci- 
dent, stopped at Mrs. Briggs's on her way home, not sus- 
pecting in the least what was to befal her, when lo, and 
behold I she was ushered right into the drawing-room, and 
found herself standing face to face with Mr. John Light- 
wait, the bishop's son ! ** He called me Sister Fairfu,'' 
she sjiid, proudly, " and held my hand ever so long I " 

Margaret shrugged her shoulder ; she was probably 
thinking of Samuel Dale, who was far enough from being a 
bishop's son. 

Young brother Lightwait — (Mrs. Fairfax didn't believe 
he was so very young, not much younger than herself, in 
fact) — was the handsomest man she had ever set eyes on. 
Such beautiful hair, such nice little hands, and such lovely 
nails I And then his white neck-cloth, tied in, oh, the 
sweetest of knots ! If Margaret could but see him I 

But Margaret did not care about seeing him. '' I am not 
BO taken up with fine folks as you are, mother," she said. 

Then Mrs. Fairfax answered, exultantly, ''you will have 
to see him, my child, whether you care about it or not, and 
that pretty often ; he is going to be stationed here I but as 
for being taken up with fine folks, I am sure I am free from 
that wetness." Then she told how she vi0ited the poor- 
est members of the church, how she gave Mrs. Spinner's 
little boy a new hat, and how she had helped to make shirts 
for old Mr. Beggerman, and of many other praieeworthy 
works she had done ; and in the end she again referred to 
the bishop's son, as though the church was to be especially 
blessed in having a bishop's son for its pastor. 

Margaret never contradicted her mother, and did not now, 
though none knew better than she her exceeding liability to 
the weakness she had disclaimed. She only said she would 
be very sorry to lose Father Goodman ; that, for her part, 
she would not willingly exchange him even for a bishop. 

"Nor I," said Mrs. Fairfax; but the words seemed 
mechanical, and directly she brought forth a little lace cap. 
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gayly set off with red ribbon. " I was determined/' she 
said, " the bishop's son shoald never see me again in that 
horrid thing I wore this morning I " 

'* Fsfther Goodman says fine leathers don't make a fine 
bird," replied Margaret, quietly. 

" Dear me I I'm fairly tired of the name of Father Good- 
man I he ain't the only preacher in the conference, I 
hope!" 

Margaret said she hoped not, and then the mother and 
daughter were silent for a long time. There would not 
indeed have existed a close sympathy between them if there 
had been close intimacy, which there never had been. 
There were radical and irrevocable differences in their 
original constitutions, that were always in wait, ready to 
produce irritation, if not anger.. 

The happiest moment was never quite secure, therefore, 
each holding her interior self in leash, as it were, for the 
time being, with the implied understanding that said leash 
was imminently liable to be slipped. 

As before intimated, Mrs. Fairfu^ had, up to the very 
evening under review, nsgarded Margaret as a little girl, a 
mere child, and as her child who was to know only her will. 
There are women who consider children, especially their 
own children, as hindrances, nuisances, and plagues. They 
put them off, put them out of the way, ignore them, in 
fact, as far as possible. Mrs. Fairfax was a woman of this 
unmotherly organization. When she bought a new silk 
i^on for herself, she bought one of checked cotton stuff for 
Margaret. She was only a little girl, and what better did 
she require I When it chanced that visitors were enter- 
tained of an evening, extra candles lighted, and after the 
refreshment, ghost stories told, about the pleasant fire, 
Margaret was sent to bed betimes, where she lay wide 
awake, hour after hour, listening to the hum of the voices, 
and contrasting the dark and cold loneliness of her chamber 
with the cheer and hospitable light and warmth below 
stairs. 

When the travelling show made halt at the village, and 
all the young folks, (kessed in their best, went to see the 
Babes in the Wood, represented in wax figures, with such 
beautiful white dresses, and such dazzlingly pink cheeks, 
together with the robin red-breast, that sung just like any 
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live bird, and made believe to be sexton, with a degree of 
intelligence beggaring all description, Margaret remained at 
home, worked in the garden, or darned stockings, as the 
case might be, for always, in one way or another, the holi- 
day was taken out of the holiday, for her. Her dissipation 
had, therefore, up to the time our story begins, and she was 
now in her sixteenth year, been chiefly confined to the 
teaching of a ragged class in the Sunday school, and the 
knitting of woollen stockings for the missionaries. True, 
these diversions were sometimes varied by attending a 
funeral, but this did not happen often. Since the pastor- 
ship of Father Goodman, and chiefly through his instru- 
mentality, she had gone to church, excepting when her 
shoes were too badly worn, or when some like accident 
prevented ; being led thither and home again in the hand 
of her mother. If she knew one young man from another, 
she had never evinced such knowledge by any outward 
sign, but doubtless she did know one from another, and it 
may be, too, that she had dreamed dreams, of which her 
mother had not dreamed that she dreamed. 

** Come, Margaret," exclaimed Mrs. Fairfax, breaking 
the uneasy silence, as the clock from the mantel of the best 
room struck nine, and Margaret lighted the short end of a 
candle and went to bed. There was no good-night word 
and no good-night kiss between them. She left the candle 
to bum itself all out, just for the pleasure she had in sur- 
veying the decorations of her chamber, and the cup of 
daisies she placed close by the bedside where she could 
smell them after she could no longer see them. 

That night, as she slept, it seemed to her that Samuel 
Dale put a ring on her finger, and that in shaking hands 
with Mr. Lightwait, the bishop's son, who was come to be 
their pastor, it slipped off, and was lost. She awoke with 
a cry of pain, and could hardly, for the moment, persuade 
herself that the vision was not reality. It passed from her 
mind, however, with the morning light, and it was not till 
years after, that she recollected and mused upon it. 

It was on the evening of the second day since the tran- 
spiring of the incidents already recorded, that, as mother 
and daughter sat together, silently watching the clouds as 
they ran across the face of the moon, making fantastic 
shadows come and go, and giving a weird impression to the 
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commonest things, a sharp sound, like the ringing of iron 
against stone, startled and surprised them. 

" What is that ? " the mother demands, rather than 
inqaireii, rising, and looking upon Margaret almost angrily. 
Margaret says she doesn't know, but by this time her 
heart has told her what it is, and the ribbon on her bosom 
is all in a flutter. 

" There it is again I " cries the mother. " Some wicked 
or drunken person is certainly about ; really, a lone woman 
has reason to be afraid of her life I '' And then she said 
she wished brother Lightwait were come. Father Goodman 
was too old to be of any account in case of danger. Mar- 
garet laughed. "Wolf is a very good protector," she 
said ; but here he comes, wagging his tail as though he had 
found a friend. Anyhow, I ainH afraid.'' 

" Of course not I And you'd laugh, I suppose, if you 
saw a murderer with his hand on my throat." And Mrs. 
Fairfax intercepted the dog. Wolf, who came crouching and 
whining, and opening his black mouth wide, and giving 
hiin<a sharp box^on the ear, called him stupid and good-for- 
nothing, and passing out of the house, went with an ener- 
getic step in the direction of the sounds, ringing out now 
continuously. 

" no, I wouldn't I " says Margaret, with good-natured 
satire, and she laughed again, with provoking heartiness. 
Another time she would have suppressed this inclination to 
mirthfulness, but she felt strong in the consciousness of a 
new ally. Passing through the house instead of around it, 
as her mother had done, she was already exchanging greet- 
ings with Samuel Dale, when her indignant ladyship bore 
down upon them, her broad cap-stringy flapping about her 
shoulders like sails. 

" Who on earth is making a racket about my house this 
time o' night I " she demanded, squaring about and putting 
herself in position. 

Now, as to the time, of night, the siin had not been set an 
hour, and as to the racket, it was not very alarming, cer- 
tainly. Samuel Dale was not a person to be easily flurried, 
and he now possessed his soul. in. patience. Removing his 
hat, be leaned on his crow-bar, and explained. He was 
come to repair the damage incidentally done the door-steps 
in his encounter with the imps of the old enemy^ about 
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which she had no doubt heard. He was sorry for the mis- 
chief, but hoped to make amends. 

Mrs. Fairfax relented a little ; old enemy was an epithet 
she loved to hear, and her imagination immediately invested 
the young man with a limited number of Christian graces. 

" I am sure I am obliged to you," she said, "for your 
goodness to my little daughter." 

" Not at all," answered Samuel ; " not obleeged to me in 
the least ; it was owing to your little Daisy ; she behaved 
like an angel." 

" I am glad to hear it," Mrs. Fairfax said, and she has- 
tened to change the subject. 

" Were you brought up to the mason's trade ? " she 
asked. 

Samuel by this time had slipped a tow apron over his 
head, and producing a bucket of mortar and a trowel, had 
set to work, cutting smooth the rough edges of the stones, 
and cementing them together as equably as though the dis- 
trustful eyes upon him were the friendliest in the world. 

" No, ma'am," he answered, " I wasn't brought up to no 
trade, but I can turn my hand to a good many things, after 
a fashion." 

"After a pretty nice fashion, I should say, too," re- 
marked Mrs. Fairfax ; she saw that the work was going to 
be a success, and had' already calculated the advantage. 

Margaret was happy ; her new friend was doing himself 
such credit. The mother, seeing her delight, told her she 
had better go to bed. " I wonder at your imprudence," 
she said, " standing with your bare feet in the dew." 

It was not often that Margaret had stood any other way 
in the dew, than with bare feet, and she said so, to the 
great annoyance of ber mother, who was given to a show 
of fondness toward her, in the presence of strangers, simply 
for the sake of effect. " Go, because I tell you to, then," 
she said. 

Woman though she was, Margaret was a child, too, and 
she began to cry. 

" Maybe you'd ruther I come some other time ? " Samuel 
exclaimed, throwing down his trowel, and slipping off the 
apron. 

" no, sir, by no means — not at all J " And Mrs. Fair- 
fax, trembling lest the advantage upon which she had 
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counted might Dot accrue, after all, came nearer her man, 
by a step or two, and her disordered cap-Btrings settled 
themselves quite gracefully. 

"There, little Daisy, stand on this I '' and Samuel threw 
down his apron, and took up his trowel again. 

Margaret glanced at her mother. " Certainly, my little 
wilful dear, stay if you like." Then to Samuel— "You 
are very good to mind the child." 

" No, ma'am, I ain't good, not in that, nor in nothing, 
but in general it's my way to do purty much as I'd be done 
by, except it's in self-defence, or when the defence of some- 
body else requires a difference, like settin' on to them cop^ 
perheads, 'tother day, for instance." 

" 0, sir, I'm so obliged to you I the nasty things 1 how 
many were there ? My little girl didn't seem to say much 
about it." 

Samuel demeaned himself very modestly ; he didn't mind 
just how many there was, he said ; three or four altogether 
he believed, but the biggest of 'em wasn't so long as his 
arm ; it was no great thing to kill 'em. 

Margaret could not endure that her hero should thus de- 
preciate his achievement, and so must needs give evidence 
in his favor, adding, in the first place, one to the number of 
Bnakes, and afterward insisting that they were red as fire, 
and of hideous length. 

"Red as fire I" cries Samuel, charmed with the exag- 
geration, and then, with strict adherence to truth, and 
perhaps to draw her out still further, he says they were 
about the color of an old copper cent, and not so long as 
his arm. 

" Not so long as your arm, indeed f Why, the first one 
you killed reached half round my waist, and " 

What further she would have said Samuel prevented. 

" And my arm would quite reach round your waist," he 
said, *' with half a chance ; " and seeing that Mrs. Fairfax 
frowned, he colored, and in his confusion struck the stone 
rather awkwardly with his hammer; a sharp piece flew off^, 
and grazing the bare arm of Margaret, caused a very pain- 
ful, though not serious abrasion, the blood flowing pro- 
fusely, and her face turning deadly pale. 

" God 'a' mercy I " he cried ; " what have I done ? 
Bruised to bleedin' death the sweetest, whitest daisy that 
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ever growed in mortal ground I God 'a' mercy on me I " 
And he bent reverently over her, and waved his hands to 
and fro as if invoking blessings. 

He would have made an eloquent study for an artist, as he 
thus stood, this poor, rude man, in coarse garments, his 
silence so tender, and his toil-worn hands waving so gently 
over the fair head he did not dare to touch. 

Even Mrs. Fairfax seemed a£Pected, for she assured him 
that the wound was only skin-deep, and that, notwithstand- 
ing the free flow of blood, the danger was all in his fancy. 
But in her sympathy, if sympathy she felt, she did not forget 
her own interest, and concluded by begging that he would 
not allow so trifling an incident to interrupt the business in 
hand. 

" Your work is going to do you credit, young man," she 
says, "and it ain't worth while to be hindered. Oome, 
Margaret, I'm ashamed of you I do rouse yourself up a lit- 
tle I So, — I knew you could ; here, give me your handker- 
chief ! and she bound up the arm very roughly, as it 
seemed to Samuel. 

" Fll go and fetch Father Goodman," he said, bending low, 
and speskking almost in a whisper. 

"Father nonsense I" cries Mrs. Fairfax; "the child 
would do better if you paid less attention to her." 

The sides of nature must have cracked, if Samuel had not 
spoken out, now. 

" You are a woman," he says, " and a mother, and it 
isn't becomin' in me, a stranger and a man, to be a pintin' 
out your duty to you ; you know what's right to be done 
better 'an I do, I s'pose, but I can tell you one thing, an' 
it's this ; but just for one of God's frappy accidents, you'd 
a had a shader in your house to-day, instid o' that precious 
bit 'o sunshine a-lyin' at your feet I " 

" One of God's accidents I " repeated Mrs. Fairfax sneer- 
ingly. 

" I knowed what I was a-sayin' and I know I couldn't 'a' 
been chose to do the work I done ; I never done nothin' to 
make me worthy of bein' so chose ; but thank God, I hap* 
pened to be in the way." 

Mrs. Fairfax, softened a little, in spite of herself, as this 
devout spirit shamed her cold pretence. 

" If you don't mind," she says, •' you may help me get the 
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child into the house ; the bed will be the best place for her." 
And she added, " If you had only minded me, my wilM 
darling I " 

" Poor lamb I " says Samuel, and he takes her in his strong 
arms as easily as though she were a lamb in very truth. She 
smiled upon him from her pillows, and said she was better, 
and that she would be almost well if the bandage were but 
loosened. Then, dropping on one knee by the low bedside, 
he loosened the handkerchief, and wound it again with the 
skilM tenderness of one who had done nothing else, but 
dress wounds all his life. 

Afterwards he knelt by that low bed again, and took 
Margaret in his arms, recalling this night, when she smiled 
npon him from lier pillows, and saying it was the night of 
their bridal. 

But before that time comes there is much to be said, and 
much to be unsaid. Much to be lived, and much to be lived 
down. We must wait. 

When Mrs. Fairfax parted with Samuel that night, she 
took occasion to speak of her sick darling in terms of the 
greatest concern, as well as fondness, but he was no sooner 
gone than she berated her soundly for weakly yielding to 
^e sight of a little blood, and suffering herself to be taken 
in the arms of a man she had hardly seen. It was a shame- 
ful thing, she said, and for her part, she never permitted her 
most intimate male Mend to touch her hand. No, indeed I 
not she. It may be remarked here that this frozen austerity 
was not perceptible to the naked eye. 

As Margaret lay awake, tearful and troubled, that night, 
she heard a sound like the noise of footsteps going about 
her room. " Who is there? " she said, putting out her 
hand, and feeling in the darkness, for she was not afraid. 
The steps came trotting to her bedside, and the rough, 
shaggy head of Wolf put itself under her hand', as though he 
would say, "It is I, my little mistress ; go to sleep, you 
are protected.'* 

He w^as not accustomed to remain in the house of nights, 
and had cunningly concealed himself at the time he was 
used to be pfut out of doors, as though he had understood 
the discordance between mother and daughter, and was 
taking part witli Margaret. Perhaps he remembered the 
box on the ear. 
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CHAPTER n. 

MABGABBT VISITS A MEDIUM. 

^HE following evening, when the day's work was 
done, Samuel Dale dressed in all his best, and 
with a flower in his button-hole came to inquire 
about Margaret. Mrs. Fairfax received him 
very coldly, as coldly as she could with consist- 
ent reference to the unfinished steps. 

'* I couldn't work to-day, nor couldn't.rest to-night,'' he 
said, " without comin'. I would have writ you a letter to 
say how much I blame myself, if I could, but I ain't much 
used to a pen, so I come as you see, and brought this little 
flower ; I found it in the meadow, and " — 

"0 thank you I how beautiful 1 how good of you I " and 
Mrs. Fairfax took the flower and tucked it under her belt I 

Eeally, this young man is not a dunce, she thought, and 
excusing herself in a tone of insinuating sweetness, she dis- 
appeared, returning presently with a little flimsy cap upon 
I^r head, all alight with red ribbons. 

Perhaps Samuel had some perception of her mistake, and 
was seeking to set himself right, when he said : " My mind 
has been took up all day with one sad picter, as I went 
along the furrer." 

"Dear mel" said Mrs. Fairfax; "your mind ought to 
have been took up some part o' the time with your Bible I " 

" I don't find revelation, all in the lids of the Bible," says 
Samuel ; ''I find it in the fields sometimes, and sometimes 
I find it in my own heart, bad as it is." 

"What an ideal What an awful ideal" cries Mrs. 
Fairfax. 

Samuel did not answer this exclamation, but asked 
instead, if the handsome house yonder was not the parsonage. 
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adding when he had received an affirmative reply, " I 
thought so, and a kind of rigor, like, goes over me when- 
ever I look at it ; something is goin' to happen agin me, 
belongin' to that place.'' 

"That can't be!" Mrs. Fairfax said; "for onr new 
preacher, who is to come next month, is the sweetest man 
you ever beheld." And then she said he was a bishop's 
son I Samuel made no answer. He was drumming with 
his fingers on the table by which he sat, and seemed to be 
thinking to himself. 

" Didn't you understand ? " Mrs. Fairfax says, " Our 
new preacher is old Bishop Lightwait's son I " 

" D — n it I what do I care I " exclaims Samuel, and he 
rises to go. 

Then Mrs. Fairfax bemoans his wickedness, and hopes 
that the Bishop's son, who is very eloquent, may succeed in 
melting his stubborn heart, and bringing him into the church. 

" As to my heart," says Samuel, " I'm afeared sometimes 
it is stubborn, but I was took in the church, by probation, 
when I was fifteen years old, and six months after, regular, 
and I've been a member ever sence." 

" Bless you, I wouldn't have thought it I " cries Mrs. 
Fairfax. And she begs pardon for what she has said as to 
required change of heart, and giving up the world. " You 
misled me," she says. " Of course we church members can 
say what we please, and think what we please I I am so 
glad to know ! I thought you was a worldly person, to be 
sure ; '' and she brought forth a pie, and insisted upon Sam- 
uel's partaking of it, meantime imparting such scandal 
about Brother B. and Sister 0. as we are* not privileged to 
repeat, inasmuch as it would not have been whispered to 
unregenerate ears. 

"I'm afeared now," says Samuel, "that you are misled 
further than before. I'm in good and regular standin' with 
the church, as fur's I know, but 1 ain't in good an' reg- 
ular standin' with myself. I was young when I was struck 
under conviction. I went on to the anxious seat, and they 
all got round me and prayed and talked about hell bein' 
paved with infant's skull bones, an' about the worm that 
never dies waitin' to devour me, an' all that, till my wits 
fairly went wild, and then they rounded to with talk about 
grace and mercy an' all them meltin' things, an' at that I 
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broke out exhortin, and then they cried one an' all, " Here, 
Lord, here's another soul we've got for you I a brand 
snatched from the burning I glory hallelujah I I was flus- 
tered, like, an' didn't know what saved me, nor whether I 
was saved or not ; then they told me that my case wasn't 
uncommon, but that to speak my doubts would be to grieve 
the Spirit ; that I'd already give full and sufficient evidence 
of havin' got a new heart, and that I must unite with the 
church right away ; and so I did, on probation, and after- 
wards, regular. And that, ma'am, is the way it stands 
with me.". 

" And you did very wisely to join the church at once," 
says Mrs. Fairfax. " Your case seems to me to have 
showed specially sound conversion, and you have never 
backslid ? " 

*' I don't know whether I've backslid or nbt," says Sam- 
uel, looking down ; " my attention is liable to be drawed 
off when I'm a-hearin' the movinest sermon, if it happens 
that there is a purty girl afore me." 

" The external observances are the main thing," says Mrs. 
Fairfax complacently, and then she says, "if you attend to 
them punctual, you have no call for self-accusation, none at 
all. Brother Dale I " And she took his hand, in token of 
her sisterly regard, it is to be supposed. 

"I wish I could think so," Samuel answered, "but I 
can't." And turning away his face, he went on : "I don't 
often say anything about my religion, if I've got any, but I 
thought I'd say this to you in the beginnin', so that neither 
yourself nor," he hesitated and added, changing the form 
of his sentence probably, " so that neither you nor anybody 
would think me any better than I am." 

" And I'm sure I'm obliged to you for saying it in the 
beginning," Mrs. Fairfax replied, and she particularly em- 
phasized " beginning," and gave the hand she still retained 
a little squeeze, by way of further emphasis. 

Samuel did not return the pressure; his mind seemed 
preoccupied, and he asked, as if in pursuance of some train 
of thought, when Father Goodman was going to lelive them, 
and if the bishop's son was to come right away, and then 
he said it was nothing to him, ne didn't know why he asked, 
and with an abrupt good-night, was gone. 

"The young man is really good-looking," mused Mrs, 
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Fairfax as she shut up the house, " and older than I 
thought, too. Younger men than he have married wives 
of my age I " And she looked in the glass and adjusted 
her little cap. As she unclasped her belt, the rose fell to 
the ground ; " Let it go," she said, and as she passed to 
and fro she trod on it again and again. 

She went to bed without seeing Margaret, who, being 
restless and weary, meanwhile, arose and sat at her window, 
noting how softly the moonlight lay upon the distant fields, 
the fields where Samuel had been at work that day. The 
cup of now faded daises was in her lap, and as she picked 
the withered leaves and threw them away, she said to her- 
self, '' these are the misfortunes that I am picking out of his 
life.'' So she pleased herself with innocent fancies. 

The next evening, and the next, and the next, Samuel 
came and inquired about Margaret, but Margaret was kept 
well out of sight. " She is not yet well enough to brave 
the night air, the poor, dear child,'' says Mrs. Fairfax, 
and so she puts him off; making herself familiar, fond 
almost, in the meantime, and seeking by a thousand name- 
less arts to establish some sort of relations between herself 
and him. 

"We are so lonely here," she says, "my little daughter 
and I, your visits are quite a charity. Do come often, 
Brother Dale, or Samuel ; which shall I call you ? And 
then she laughs girlishly, and tells him he doesn't seem in 
the least like a brother to her. It was after some such talk 
as this, that she said to him, one evening, taking both his 
hands in hers, in the sweet sincerity of her importunity : 
" Isn't there something, dear Samuel, I can do for you, to 
pay you for all yotir goodness ? " 

" No, ma'am," said Samuel, " nothing at all." And 
then he said he was sure there was nothing to pay for. 

"0, yes, this precious flower, if nothing else ; you see I 
wear it yet, and next my heart, too — for I assure you I 
have a heart ; just feel how it beats I Dear me, I am so 
foolish I " 

She had gathered the flower that afternoon from her own 
garden, and with her own hand. But so the desired effect 
was produced, what matter I 

The encouragement was not very encouraging, but Mrs. 
Fakftkx was a persevering woman. She would neither give 
3* 
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up the hands nor the importunity, something she mast and 
would do. 

" If you insist so much, there is one thing/' Samuel said, 
stammering. 

Mrs. Fairfax hung her head. '' I am trembling like a 
leaf," she said ; I must sit somewhere ! " He did not take 
her to his knee, but told her like the honest-hearted fellow- 
he was, that he loved her daughter Margaret, and did not 
believe that ever in his life he ^oold love anybody else. 

Mrs. Fairfax did not seem surprised nor displeased. She 
found a place to sit, however, and replied calmly, very 
calmly, that the intelligence made her more than happy, 
but the dear child was so young, he must not think of speak- 
ing of love to her, not yet, not for a long time, not for a 
year, at least. And Samuel promised sacredly that for 
twelve months he would not speak of love to Margaret, 
and Mrs. Fairfax gave him a little kiss on the forehead, and 
he went away with a light heart. A great deal may be 
accomplished in a year, she thought to herself; a pretty 
story it is if that little chit has come up to be my rival, 
we'll see I 

After this understanding Samuel became quite intimate in 
his friendship with Mrs. Fairfax, — dangerously confidential, 
in fact, — he did many chores for her, and she managed 
always to have some little commission in his hands, and 
petted and scolded, and praised and blamed him at her 
pleasure ; sometimes she would give him a playful box on 
the ear, and other times, reward him with a kiss. 

He often supped at her table, drove her to town now and 
then, made her presents of a domestic and serviceable 
character, and of Sunday evening, sung with her out of 
the same hymn-book. 

Often she took occasion to whisper to him, '' Kemember 
your promise ! " But there was no need to remind him 
of it ; he was blessed enough in being in the same room 
with Margaret, in hearing her voice, in watching her work, 
or play, and if, by any means he could add to her enjoy- 
ment, he was more than blessed. He could talk and laugh 
and jest with Mrs. Fairfax — he was not afraid of her — 
she was like himself, of the earth ; but Margaret, he wor- 
shipped her, frpm afar, and it would not have surprised him 
to see little wings growing out of her shoulders. He grew 
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more and more diffident as her beauty unfolded, day by day^ 
his rude hands were not worthy to touch so fair a flower, 
but he would make excuses to be near her, and sit silent 
for hours, all graciously suffused with her presence. 

Mrs. Fairfax kept always an eye upon him, and in spite 
of his familiarity with her, so restrained him in his inter- 
course with Margaret, that he could not for his life call her 
Daisy any more, though he had done so on the first day of 
their acquaintance. He felt obliged to say Miss Margaret 
now, and when he was dying to walk alone with her in the 
lane, to ask her mother, instead. 

Mrs. Fairfax had succeeded beyond her expectations ; he 
was greatly under her influence ; she might have him alto- 
gether in her power yet ; stranger things had been done by 
women before now. 

Margaret^s dresses were tucked up, her hair was clipped 
off. How she cried when they fell in her lap, one by one, 
those shining curls, and lay there, a silken heap, but smiled 
again, and was almost pacified when Samuel, hiding the 
tremor of his lip under his hat-brim, said to her, " Never 
mind, you look just as pretty as ever, any how I " 

Mrs. Fairfax still pretended to esteem Margaret a mere 
child ; it may be that she did so esteem her, for it is difficult 
for any of us to know when the child we have held on our 
knee becomes a man or woman ; but, whatever she felt per- 
Bonally, she perceived that Margaret was beginning to be 
treated as a woman. " We will put an end to this," she 
said, and so it came about that the shining locks fell in the 
girl's lap, and lay there all in a heap, one day. 

It was on the evening of this same day that as Margaret 
Bat on the new door-steps watching the glory of the sun- 
set, — all the grand picture she had ever seen, — Samuel 
Dale came up the path ana seated himself beside her ; he had 
hut just time to say, however, " You look just as pretty 
as ever,'' when Mrs. Fairfax appeared, and took matters in 
her own hands, by seating herself between the pair. 
"What do you suppose I have been thinking about, 
Samuel ? " she said, in her sweetest manner. Samuel said 
he was sure he did not know, and his tone implied that he 
did not care. 

" Why, of you, to be sure, you ugly bear I '' 

" Baly, is it possible ? Couldn't you find anything profit- 
abler to think about f " 
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" You ungrateful creature ; I've a great mind not to tell 
you what I've been thinking." 

" Well, ma'am as you please." 

"You don't deserve to know, but I can't really get 
vexed with you." And she told him that she had been 
thinking that he ought to marry, and she had selected just 
the wife for him ; and so she went on and finally made as 
close a likeness of herself as could be. 

" Such a wife wouldn't suit me in *a single particular," 
Samuel answered. " I've got my mind made up, and every 
day makes me more and more sure that I shall never 
change it." And as he was sa3ring this, he put his arm 
about the neck of Wolf, and drew him between himself and 
Mrs. Fairfax, who told him playfully that he was ill-natured 
and had better go home. 

Samuel said he was of her opinion, and rising at once, 
went down the path and out of the gate, without another 
word. 

" Here, pet I Here, beauty 1 " Mrs. Fairfax called after 
Wolf, who was scrambling over the fence behind Samuel. 
He stopped and looked round. " You must go back; old 
boy," he said, kindly, patting the great head of the dog ; 
but when he went forward again. Wolf went too, running 
between his legs, licking his hands, and in all ways he knew 
manifesting his fondness. 

" I can't bear to drive him back outright," Samuel called 
out, " so if you don't mind, Mrs. Fairfax, I'll bring him 
back to-morrow night." 

She did not mind of course, and with his shaggy tail 
curled to a ring on his back, the dog trotted oflf behind the 
young man, and both were soon out of sight. 

" I a'most wish I had never seep the fellow," Mrs. Fair- 
fax exclaimed. And then she drew a comparison that was 
very unfavorable to Samuel, between him and the bishop's 
son. 

Margaret made no reply, and all the next day nothing 
was said of Samuel, but when, at sunset Mrs. Fairfax an- 
nounced her intention of running up to Mrs. Whiteflock's 
for half an hour, Margaret very well understood that the 
visit was in some way connected with him. 

She was scarcely out of sight when Samuel appeared, 
fresh, trim, smiling, and bearing in his hand a bouquet 
of the fairest daises. 
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''I don't know how it is/' he said, as he dropped the 
flowers in Margaret's lap, " but somehow, these things 
always make me think o' yon. I hope you like 'em." 

"Of all things I" she answered, taking them up and 
pressing them to her lips. And then she said, " I didn't 
use to care so much about 'em." 

" I always liked 'em," he replied, " but I never envied 
'em, as I know of, till now." 

Margaret hung her head to hide . her blushes, and the 
next moment, with artful evasion, said, he ought not to 
envy the poor things their beauty, — they were withering 
already. 

" It wasn't thieir beauty I envied 'em," he said, in his 
honest, simple way, "but I did envy 'em for all that, and 
if they are a-witherin' I think they ought to be happy even 
to die." 

" You speak riddles," Margaret said, at the same time 
caressing tne great ears and big round neck of Wolf (who 
sat beside her), in a way that was very provoking to 
Samuel. 

He stood silent before her so long that she said at last, 
piqued, perhaps: "Why don't you ask for mother? Of 
course you came to see her." 

" No, Daisy, I saw her on my way here." 

Margaret looked serious, and he, seating himself beside 
her and picking the flowers that lay in her lap to pieces, 
tossed the broken flakes away. 

" I thought you meant to give them to me I " Margaret 
said, pettishly putting back his hand. 

" So I did," he answered ; nevertheless he continued to 
toss away the flowers ; perhaps for the sake of having his 
hand thn& put back, for it was only by this chance that he 
had ever touched her hand since the first day of their 
acquaintance. 

When they were all broken and tumbled and lying white 
at her feet, Margaret gave him a pretty scolding, and told 
him she would never forgive him as long as she lived. 

" I'm sorry," he said, "I wasn't half a-thinkin' of what I 
was doin', I wasn't, raly 1 " and then he said if she liked 
daisies so much, maybe she wouldn't mind goin' across the 
hill to the meader where they growed ; if she wouldn't 
mind, he could fill her apron with them in a few minutes I 
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Margaret did not require mnch coaxing/ and leaving Wolf 
to t£^e care of the house, they set off, talking, as they went, 
of the moonlight, the ripple of the waters, the dew on the 
grass, of a thousand indifferent matters, while their thoughts 
were all setting another way. 

In a green hollow — "the lap of the meader," Samuel 
called it — they came upon the daisies, and had a little quar- 
rel as to whether the tall or the short ones were the prettier, 
and Margaret in make-believe anger threw handfuls of 
them over her admirer, who, as he picked ti^em from his 
hair and beard, felt that so charming a creature did not exist 
in all the world. Then they made up, and agreed to gather 
from the same bed, and in the gathering, their hands ofteti 
met, their voices took a softer tone, and softer, till they 
almost spoke in whispers, — and we all know what comes of 
such things. When the apron was filled with daisies, they 
required to be assorted, and to do this required time, and as 
the pleasing work prolonged itself, Samuel sung snatches 
of old songs, and tender bits of love ditties, out of tune to 
be sure, and with sad omissions and substitutions of words 
and rhymes, but full of sweet meaning and passionate pathos, 
and, to Margaret, masterly triumphs of executive skill. 

If my fair reader shrug her shoulder and uplift her eye^ 
brow, let me say to her that these young persons were quite 
in the honest simplicity of nature, with alt its exuberance of 
hope and trust, unrestrained and unembarrassed by the con- 
ventional restrictions that would necessarily regulate your 
conduct. Their acquaintance toe, it must be remembered, 
had been commenced in circumstances singularly calculated 
to inspire confidence, and encourage familiarity ; then 
neither of them had any one else upon whom to throw some 
of the burden of tenderness that must needs accumulate in 
every heart ; they were .man and woman, and as ^11 men and 
women thirst with insatiable longing for something nearer, 
truer, sweeter than they yet have known, — than it is per- 
haps possible for our poor humanity to know, — they were, 
after all, not very unlike the rest. 

Just as naturally as the young rose to the sun and dew, 
their hearts had unfolded, each to the smile of the other, and 
they were lovers without their own consent. The village 
clock was striking ten, when Mrs. Fairfax, measurably calm 
and collected, if not serene with herselfi set out for home. 
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Mrs. Whiteflock had commanicated intelligence, that in 
some sort reconciled her to the defeat of her matrimonial 
scheme with Samuel Dale ; he had left a sweetheart behind 
himl Mrs. Whiteflock was sure of this, positively sure. 
She had herself seen him several distinct times writing let- 
ters on tinted paper; moreover, she had plied him with 
questions, and he had the same as owned the fact to be as 
she supposed ; he had a sweetheart, a great way off; those 
had been his very words. 

If Mrs. Whiteflock could have removed Samuel's Sunday 
coat, trowsers and blue silk pocket-handkerchief, together 
with divers and sundry other articles and appurtenances, 
she might have discovered, safe between the leaves of his 
Testament, and in the very bottom of his old hair trunk, the 
veritable love-letters, all inscribed to Margaret Fairfax, and 
affluent with all he dare not speak. She had not this privi- 
lege, however, and did not suspect that the sweetheart, a 
great way off, was her neighbor's child, and Mrs. Fairfax, 
her suspicions happily diverted, went home measurably 
reconciled; it was so much easier to resign her hopes in 
favor of a woman she had never seen, whose name she did 
not even know. She almost exulted in the thought of what 
pain she was prepared to inflict upon Margaret. For her- 
self, she did not suffer pain ; she was provoked, frustrated 
in one direction, but one was not all, and long before she 
reached home she was living over in memory the moment 
when the bishop's son had held her hand. Her little cap 
with its red ribbons, had scarcely been soiled on Samuel's 
account. She rejoiced in that ; then there were the steps, 
clear gain, besides a good many other gains, and for the 
fature she would compel him to serve her to the extent of 
her pleasure I Hadn't he told her things ? and wasn't he in 
her power ? 

She found Margaret at the door, sitting demure and quiet 
in the moonlight, her blue eyes drooping dreamily, and 
Wolf dozing at her feet. 

" Have you seen Samuel ? " she said directly. 

'* Yes ; he stopped, and, leaving Wolf, went away again. 
Haven't you seen him?" (He was but just gone that 
moment. ) 

No, Mrs. Fairfax had not seen him ; she had not cared to 
see him ; it was Mrs. Whiteflock she went to see. " And, 
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by the way," she said,. "he is going to be married, Mrs. 
Whiteflock tells me. Would you have believed it ? '^ 

" What of it ? '' said Margaret ; *' why shouldn't he marry 
if he wants to ? " 

" He should, of course ; I'm sure it's nothing to me* I 
told it just as I would tell any other news ; but Mrs. White- 
flock knows it to be true/' 

*' Mrs. Whiteflock knows a great deal," replied Margaret. 

" She can't help knowing what she sees and hears ; what 
Sam tells her, to be sure." 

'' You might call his name right, I should think," replied 
Margaret, " even if he is going to be married 1 " Then she 
said she hoped he would get a wife good enough for him, 
and for her part she was sleepy, and thought she would go 
to bed. 

This was not all sheer aflectation, though some of it was. 
Margaret felt safe, much safer than she would have felt if 
she had been older. She knew by that instinctive percep- 
tion that is wiser than any other wisdom, that she was 
beloved by Samuel, and if he loved her what cared she for 
gossip ? Love meant marriage, and marriage meant supreme 
felicity, thenceforward and forever. 

" Mrs. Fairfax was well deceived ; the girl didn't care for 
Samuel, after all, she thought, and she proceeded to unfold 
another budget of news, all about the new preacher, the 
Bishop's son, who was to come to them now very soon. 
''His name," she said, *' is John Hamlyn; a nice name, 
isn't it ? " Then she repeated it ; John Hamlyn Lightwait, 
rolling it as a sweet morsel under her tongue. John 
was her own father's name, and she didn't like it when she 
used to hear her mother call it every day, but when John 
came to be joined with Hamlyn, and was the name of a 
Bishop's son withal, why it sounded so different ! The 
name of the sister, who was to keep house for John Hamlyn, 
was Katharine, and she was called Kate at home. ''Isn't 
it strange that she should be called Kate ? " queried Mrs. 
Fairfax. " So common, quite like the rest of us, to be sure I " 

Then she said to Margaret, " I wish I had you to name 
over again ; I would christen you something that had a lit- 
tle style, I'll warrant you I " And she concluded in 
the end, that she could have selected nothing that would 
have been altogether so queenly as Katharine I Mrs. 
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Fairfax, it will be seen, did not rely much upon Mrs. Fair- 
fax, in her simple self. O no ! She relied upon her shoes, 
and the feather in her bonnet, the buckle of her belt, the 
carpet on her floor, the drapery at her window, on seeming, 
in short, not in being! 

She could not think of wearing a dress suited to her 
means and condition ; oh, no I She must have one just like 
that of Mrs. Goldbag, who rode in her carriage, and had 
nothing to do from year's end to year's end. She loved to 
be seen where charitable women congregate ; loved to be 
officious, and did not mind putting herself out a little for the 
sake of being so, but it was the distinction she loved, and 
not the duty. She sang loud in church, and with unction, 
and in class-meetings was a kind of sal volatile to the tear- 
ful and troubled. She knew the direct road to heaven, and 
could point it out to those who saw less clearly, with a 
cheery confidence that was very comforting. 

Her tastes were religious, rather than her feelings ; but 
her appearance of smartness, the lace on her sleeve, and the 
smooth glove on her hand, stood her in grand stead ; and 
yet there was that about her dress that suggested the possi- 
bility that the carefulness was external ; a lack of sound- 
ness and substantiality in the things seen that, somehow, 
suggested fears for the unseen. 

Let us hope that she was in this respect altogether singu- 
lar. The daughter, though in some sort liable to the 
weakness of the mother, possessed more largeness of soul, 
more sweetness of heart, more originality, and more integ- 
rity of character. She might, through impulse, commit 
greater errors than the mother, and in her folly still be better 
than the mother in her prudence. 

As they were about to separate for the night, Margaret 
ventured to ask for a pair of new slippers. She was think- 
ing of Samuel, and Mrs. Fairfax took the alarm. " You 
have shoes to wear to meeting, and what more do you 
require ? " she said, adding directly : "I wish you to be 
punctual at church when our new preacher comes, and not 
suffer your mind to be drawn off, so that he may see you 
have a pious mother, and see, and see, and '' — She could 
not think what more she wished him to see, and abruptly 
changed the subject. 

Margaret had no heart'to say anything more concerning 
4 
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the slippers, and nothing further was said of Samael that 
night, nor for days afterward. He came and went, render- 
ing various services to the mbther, as usual, €tnd never 
seeing the daughter alone, but steadily growing in favor 
with the one and out of favor with the other. 

Thus matters stood at the beginning of June, at which 
time Father Goodman was gone, an4 the Bishop's son 
installed. It was raining, and as Mrs. Fairfax sat by a little 
low fire with her knitting, and Margaret went about the 
morning work, they were surprised by the flapping down 
of a great black umbrella at the door. 

Who ever has seen the brown hull of a ripe nut fall 
away, and a round, fat, white worm tumbling out, has in 
his memory a pretty correct symbol of Mrs. Whiteflock, as 
she appeared dropping her camlet cloak, and settling at the 
hearthstone of Mrs. Fairfax. 

" Well, of all things I Mrs. Whiteflock, have you rained 
down ? " Thus Mrs. Fairfax. 

" I don't wonder you're surprised. . I thought I'd sur- 
prise you for once 1 " And Mrs. Whiteflock laughed by 
way of showing her good will. Mrs. Fairfax laughed too ; 
laughed a great while, and a great deal in proportion to the 
time expended, as the most cordial method of expressing 
consideration and welcome. 

" I'm so glad f " (Laughing.) 

'• Well, I am so glad too I " (Laughing.) 

" Margaret, (without laughter) do help Sistet Whiteflock 
to untie her bonnet-strings. Why, how awkward you are, 
child." 

" Come to the fire, now, and dry your things. (Laugh* 
ing again.) Margaret put on another stick. (No laughter. ) 
How do you do ? anyhow." (Laughter renewed.) 

** 0, I'm able to take my portion, thank you." (Laugh* 
ing.) 

"And how is the dear children? Martha, and Mary, 
and Madeline, and Lucinda, and Sally, and Jane Ann, and 
Charles, and Wesley, and Peter, and Oartright, and all ? " 

*' I don't wonder you stop, Mrs. Fairfax. I a'most forget 
their names myself, sometimes, "fifteen years married, and 
thirteen of 'em 1 " 

" Thirteen, to be sure I Well, after all, you've no reason 
to complain ; they are all so nice and well-behaved. I was 
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jitst saying to Margaret that I didu't know such fine chil- 
dren anywhere, and eight or ten of 'em are perfect beauties, 
as I have said to Margaret many a time.'' 

Mrs. FairiiEkz had never said anything of the sort, and 
probably had never considered till that moment whether or 
not the children of her neighbor were good or bad looking, 
but it was a pleasant thing to say, and she said it ; her con* 
science was accommodating, and she sometimes, as now, 
took advantage of it. And Mrs. Whiteflock was in the 
habit of returning these civilities by praising everything 
belonging to her neighbor, and disparaging all she had at 
home. " Dear me I " she said upon this occasion, " my 
children are nothing for looks I And there is Peter, as ugly 
as a mud fence I he takes after his father, while the other 
twelve favor me. But the handsomest of 'em don't com- 
pare with your Margaret. Where is she ? Ah, here I 
What a pretty teacup that is you are washing, dear ; but 
what do you think I heard somebody say about you ? " 

Margaret blushed scarlet. She was sure she didn't 
know. 

Mrs. Fairfax, who had been of late wilfully shutting the 
truth from herself, saw that red writing, received its mean- 
ing at a glance, and was displeased. 
. *' Don't be putting nonsense in the child's head," she 
said. Mrs. Whiteflock felt her mistake. " By the bye," 
she inquired, only anxious to say something, ** who put up 
those new door-steps for you?'^ No answer. Mrs. Fairfax 
was busy with her knitting. 

" They're so nice. Did you have a mason from town ? " 
Mrs. Fairfax shook her head, absently. 

"I ask because I thought maybe you employed the 
mason that built the new vestry to the church. I never 
saw a nicer piece o' work, anyhow." 

Margaret was smiling as well as blushing now ; her 
mother was being forced to hear the praises of Samuel Dale, 
though she would not speak them. 

" Did they cost a mint o' money," Mrs. Whiteflock con- 
tinued, still referring to the door-steps. " I've a good 
mind to get new ones too I '^ 

" They are just the old steps, reset ; " Mrs. Fairfax 
replied, irritably, "and the cost is hardly worth mention- 
ing;" then in tones sweetly modulated, "I believe I 
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haven't asked one word about your old man ; is he busy as 
ever?" 

'* He's the same old sixpence, every way," Mrs. White- 
flock answered carelessly, continuing with animation: *'I 
did think those steps were new ! " 

"Not at all; and how are Whiteflock's headaches? he 
used to have 'em so bad, I remember." 

" They must have been dressed off new, or something, 
those steps must." 

" But about Peter's headaches. Sister Whiteflock f " 

" 'Pon my word, I don't know ; but I guess I'd a-heard 
of it if he'd a-had 'em very bad ; men are such a bother 
when they're sick I And now I come to think, I heard 
Samuel saying something or other about your steps." 

Mrs. Fairfax slyly twitched the sleeve of her friend; 
" Tell me," she said, " when it was I saw Peter Whiteflock 
last ? Was it at quarterly meeting ? " 

" Very likely. Oh, now I know what Samuel said." 

" If you please," interposed Mrs. Fairfax, you and I will 
go into the parlor. I can't see to turn my seam here." 

And leaving Margaret to prepare the dinner, and to 
muse in sad disquiet, the two women withdrew to the best 
room, and when the door was closed behind them, the real 
purpose of Mrs. Whiteflock's visit came out. The Bishop's 
son had been to see her. The very first call he had made, 
too I wasn't she honored I Oh, she liked him so much ! he 
was so handsome I and he had such a bad cold I and he was 
so pious, and so gracious, and his coat fitted so beautiful I 
and he was so fond of her apple pie I Just a plain pie too, 
but he praised it, as though it had come from the French 
baker's I " And what do you think, Sister Fairfax, he said 
about you?" 

" Bless your dear heart, what was it ? " 

" Well, he wanted to know who that fine-looking woman 
was in the white shawl, and said he would make it a point 
to see you very soon, and then he asked if that beautiful 
little girl in the pew with you was your daughter." 

" He said little girl, you are quite sure ? " 

yes, Mrs. Whiteflock was quite sure, and of course he 
spoke of the child merely in compliment to the mother. 

These were slight grounds for vantage, to be sure, but 
Mrs. Fairfax so esteemed them and was flattered. She did 
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not say to her friend that she had already been introduced to 
the Bishop's son, and that he had evidently forgotten her, 
not she. 

" There was one circumstance connected with his visit 
that I can't understand." Mrs. Whiteflock continued, and 
she bent low, and spoke almost in a whisper, " He would 
go down to see Peter. I couldn't prevent it. I said Peter 
was busy, and then I said he was away from home, and I 
would send him to the parsonage ; but all wouldn't do. 
Down he went, just as if he had been there twenty times, 
and, would you believe, he stayed along hour. Of course I 
couldn't get a word out of Peter's head." 

In order to understand the full force of this communica- 
tion, it will be necessary to state that the husband of Mrs. 
Whiteflock was a person of equivocal position, even in 
his own household ; that any considerable intimacy existed 
between himself and his wife would have been doubted 
most seriously, but for the cloud of witnesses. He never 
went abroad with her ; when she entertained visitors he 
did not sit at the table, and she never addressed him in 
terms implying social equality. 

He was, indeed, a singular formation, seeming hardly to 
belong to the organic creation ; he was of immense bulk, 
as it were from accretion, and not from the assimilating 
process of growth ; neither had he determined proportions 
or symmetry of outline; in short he was a large, solid, 
opaque body, shining chiefly by light reflected from his 
wife. 

No one ever spoke of Mr. and Mrs. Whiteflock, but of 
Mrs. Whiteflock and Peter, and when he was personally 
addressed, his given name was apt to be repeated with com^ 
passionate frequency, thus: "How do you do, Peter?" 
" Are you pretty well, Peter ? " " Take a chair, Peter I " 
" Come again, Peter I " He had a kind of workshbp fitted 
up in the cellar at home, and it was perhaps from living so 
much in the damp and shade that he came to have the look 
of a sprout, and to be almost passive in his existence. He 
was master of no trade, but his occupations were various, 
and he might be employed one day a-making shoes for the 
children, another in soldering legs in broken pots, another in 
braiding door-mats, and yet other days in stUl more ignoble 
eaupioyments. He did not belong to the church, he did not 
4'* 
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belong to anything, nor did anything belong to him, not his 
wife, nor his child, nor his house, nor his farm, nor any* 
thing that he had. He had great possessions, and yet was 
dispossessed ; he was not a fool, but he was worse, he was 
not presentable. To pay him customary respect was to 
embarrass him ; therefore, by common consent he was left 
out. 

This man possessed one remarkable gift, variously inter- 
preted, but at all events, investing him, when the fit was 
on, with singular powers; he was sometimes enabled to 
speak with tongues, sometimes to prophesy, and sometimes, 
as it appeared, to talk with spirits. This gift now and then 
brought his neighbors to him as suppliants. When a man 
lost his wife, if it happened that he had been attached to 
her, he forthwith sought out this opaque, mysterious Peter, 
and from his gloomy cellar not unfrequently returned with 
his heart -and spirit wonderfully encouraged and strength- 
ened. His visitors came to him mostly in the night time, 
for it was held a disreputable thing to countenance the pre- 
tensions of so strange a creature, and no man said to \m 
brother, except it were in a whisper, what he had seen or 
heard during those mysterious interviews. Some more 
marvelous experience than common, did aftei" all, get itself 
uttered now and then. Some distraught mother, perhaps, 
who had seen the cold clods heaped between her and the 
sweet eyes of her baby, would come from this dim cellar 
crying for joy, and boldly proclaiming that she had seen 
her darling ; seen it as plain as she had ever seen it in life ; 
that it wa^ not dead ; removed a little from her sight, that 
was all. Such stories did get themselves told, but they 
got themselves hushed up, too, and she that had cried for 
joy, not unfrequently got ashamed of her report. It was 
hysterics, it was hallucination, it was morbid impressibility. 
So the doctor said, and for her part, she didn't know what 
to think. She could not quite get over the first impression, 
to be sure, but one thing she could do, she could be silent, 
and moreover, keep away from Peter for the future. 

The young folks who were in love would see him against 
all prohibition and all authority, but this was a light ofience 
compared with seeking spiritual comfort at his hands, and 
was generally laughed at as a joke, and passed over with- 
out serious objection. 
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If a fanner found disease breaking out maong his cattle, 
he was likely to make some excuse for seeing Peter, and 
incidentally to make mention of the calamity, for it was 
admitted that he had some inexplicable gift, the exercise 
of which was especially. friendly to the lower order of crea- 
tion. He could remove callous excrescences from the legs 
of oxen and horses by the muttering of a few strange words, 
the cutting of a circle in water, or some other like man- 
(Buvre, and he was especially successful in restoring wall 
eyes, and in causing hair to grow on naked and indurated 
surges. Most of his neighbors came, therefore, to be 
indebted to him for one favor or another, and a kindly 
feeling, slightly blent with pity, prevailed toward him. If 
he had made gain of his art, he would probably have been 
accused of being in league with the devil, but he did not 
thus make gain, so the probability was somewhat less 
imminent. 

At the raising, at the vendue, at the tavern, of a rainjr 
afternoon, Peter was never seen ; he was fond of the church, 
bat he was not made at home there, and unless it were in 
some dim comer, of an evening, he seldom sat in the con- 
gregation. His wife, or Mrs. Whiteflock — nobody thought 
of ^ling her his wife — was ashamed of him, and up to this 
time had made no pretence of anything else. Sometimes 
when she was surrounded with her friends, and she was 
quite a leader in society, he stood without the door and 
admired her fine manners, and fine dress, and when he had 
thus filled himself full of delight, went back to the humble 
avocations of his cellar without one jealous pang. He was 
not at home with himself, much less with any one else, 
there seemed to be no place into which he fitted, and as he 
was never obtrusive, the mysterious current of his life 
moved on toward the great eternity, without exciting much 
interest or remark. 

Thus he stood ; not in dishonor, but with no definite and 
acknowledged relations to society, or even to his own fam- 
ily, at the time to which our story belongs. Mrs. Whiteflock 
bought and sold, hired men and dismissed them, went and 
came, feasted and fasted, without any reference to him. 

"Tell me, my dear," she said, when they had done with 
the Bishop's son, '* what is the secret about the doorsteps ? 
for of course, as I ought to have seen at first, it was not my 
Peter you cared to talk about." 
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" It's a long story, and you must never tell." 

*' No never I " 

" We all have our troubles, I suppose ? " 

" Oh, to be sure. I know I have mine, plump as I look." 
And then the two women put their heads together in confi- 
dence, and involved themselves for good and all in the peril 
of shared counsel. The greater part of what they said of 
themselves, of their neighbors, of the church, need not be 
reproduced, as it will have little bearing on our story, but 
whatever was thus imparted, in the warmth of impulse,' was 
most likely repented of in the coolness of calmer judgment. 
The most secret and sacred confidence on the part of Mrs. 
Whiteflock related to Peter, her marriage with him and the 
blessings consequent, in the shape of children, and involved 
matter for some curious and interesting speculation^ if we 
had time for it. On the part of Mrs. Fairfax, to Margaret, 
and to Samuel Dale, whose proper name she contemptuously 
denuded of two syllables. It is not worth while to follow 
her into minor details, her whole. argument being suscepti- 
ble of a very brief summing up. 

Sister Whiteflock had been mistaken as to SamueFs old 
sweetheart, and the mistake had misled her, and caused her 
to receive him on terms of familiarity which she bitterly 
regretted ; in short, to accord him a footing in her household, 
from which she now found it advisable to eject him. He 
had stolen the heart of her child, a crime for which she 
could never forgive him. Margaret was his sweetheart, and 
no other I They were lovers, these witless creatures I 

Then Mrs. Whiteflock cried, shame I and the two women 
held up their hands as though they had never loved and 
never married. It was disgraceful, it was sinful, but what 
could be done ! The affair would lead to marriage, inevi- 
tably, except there were some intervention of providence ; 
this being problematical, a providence must be interposed 
by human means, and who so fit to take this shape as the 
mother herself? " Sam " was useful ; Mrs. Fairfax had 
received at his hands many generous favors, she must not 
break with him altogether. She was a lone woman, and 
every lone woman must needs have a sort of middle man to 
do her drudgery. She must manage in some way to retail 
the man, and dismiss the lover. She did not clearly see her 
way, and would feel the stronger for the aid and counsel of 
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her friend. So the two women put their heads together and 
agreed that Samuel should be ousted, and that all means to 
this end were righteous. He was homely, homely as a 
scare-scrow I he was big, big as the side of the house I stu- 
pid, stupid as an ox 1 and they wished he would go back 
where he came from I 

It was a pretty story if Margaret, a mere child, a baby, 
was to set up a will of her own, and after all her good 
mother had done for her, too I 0, the ingratitude of children I 

This conference, thus summed up, lasted several hours ; 
Margaret had felt herself excluded from the session, from 
the first, and the suppressed tones that came to her now and 
then, were pregnant with uneasy intimations that set her 
spirit chafing as she went about her work. At length she 
paused, folded her arms, and looked out into the rain; 
looked, naturally enough, in the direction of Mrs. White- 
flock's. All at once the expression of worry and fretfulness 
Tanished from her young face, and a light like the light of 
enchantment came in its stead. There was secret work to 
be done, that was evident. She stood still and listened for 
a moment, and having hastily thrown a shawl over her 
liead, passed out of the house, through the garden, and was 
in a moment flying along the meadow, her naked feet, like 
little white wings, just touching the grass as she went. 

Peter Whiteflock sat near the open door of his cellar 
absorbed in his work, which happened to be the repairing 
of an old clock, when she came and stood before him ; he 
did not see her ; his life was all so shadowy, perhaps, that 
be was not conscious of an added shadow, and kept on turn; 
log the old creaking hands, and listening to the striking of 
the hour with all the rapt admiration with which a lover 
might listen to the prattle of his mistress. ''There she 
goes ! beautiiul I splendid I that's right ! now try again ! " 
and 80, turning the hands, and gazing at the face of the lady 
on the face of the clock, his enjoyment ran up to ecstasy 
again and again, as the correct hour was rung out. " There 
she goes I she's my beauty I that's miraculous I that's 
sublime I " 

Margaret had never been so near this man in all her life 
till now, and she observed him and all his surroundings 
with something of superstitious fear mingling with her curi- 
ofiity, and yet she could not but perceive that both himself 
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and everything about him was singularly human and human- 
izing. She was struck, first of all, with his immense 
bulkiness ; she could not make out upon what he was seated, 
though it was apparently a stool, or chair from which the 
back had been broken away, for he not only covered, but 
literally hung down on all sides of it. His cheeks, arms and 
legs stood out with fatness, and as for his lap, if he had ever 
had one, it was gone where the eye could not follow it. He 
was very white and sprout^like, and had certainly the seem- 
ing of lamb-like innocence. The implements and tools of 
his tinkering were scattered all about the room ; here a pot 
of coals, ^nd there chisels, and saws, and augers ; and yon- 
der, gimlets, and awls, and chalkd and lines, and all the 
finer professional instruments and articles ; while close at 
his elbow stood a plate of bread and butter, garnished with 
onions, and a huge pitcher of milk. His face was beardless ; 
his eyes of a pale blue color, large and vague ; his hair long 
and silky, and tumbling in half curl upon his shoulders ; his 
dress a cross between foppishness and carelessness ; in his 
shirt he wore a showy pin, and his fingers were covered 
with rings. 

" I have come,'' Margaret began timidly, when the clock 
had struck 'all round from one to twelve. He looked up 
without a smile, without any token of surprise or pleasure, 
and then as if something external to himself got him on his 
legs, he came forward, seeming to be impelled, and not to 
move of his own volition, for he hesitated, stopped, and as 
it appeared, resisted the advance with all his might. He 
got, or was gotten near enough at last to take Margaret's 
hand, upon which he fell to shuddering, closed his eyes, 
and after a moment led her to a seat with all imaginable 
grace, blind though he were. His whole aspect was changed 
since she first looked upon him ; the light of a clear and 
high intelligence shone in his face, his motions were quiet 
and easy, and his voice was eminently full and melqdious. 
" You have come," he said, divining her unspoken errand, 
" about the young man who gave you the ring you have in 
your bosom." Margaret started and looked at her hand, 
and yet she knew the ring had never been on her hand ; she 
had feared the eyes of her mother, and had hidden it in her 
bosom. Samuel had given it in secret, and no one in the 
world except they two knew that she possessed it. H^r 
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first impulse was to deny the tratb, " I don't know what 
you mean/' she said, virtually telling a lie. The manner of 
the mystic, medium, fortune-teller, or whatever he was, 
changed from sweetness to severity with a suddenness and 
completeness that quite transformed him. " Can you expect 
help from me/' he said, " when you come to mo with a false- 
hood on your lips I The ring is in your bosom, and if you 
deny it, I will leave you to free yourself from the darkness 
that is gathering about you, as you best can ; the love that 
is anchored in a lie, cannot bold, and I would not make it if 
I could." 

His eyes were closed, but Margaret felt that he, or rather 
that some intelligence represented by him, was looking 
through her. She burst into tears, and owned the truth, 
opening wide her heart, and revealing all its fears, and 
hopes that kindled fears« At this, her confessor resumed 
his benign aspect, and " calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
and told her love with virgin pride." 

"But am I loved again?" she said; "that is what I 
want to know." 

" Yes, as tenderly, as devotedly as woman need ask to be 
loved." 

" And will my lover marry me ? " 

The face of the man grew strangely sad. " It grows very 
dark about you/' he said ; **l cannot see all, but I see that 
you are beloved. There is a white dove nestling on your 
shoulder, and on its wings in golden letters a name. I can- 
not see it clearly ; now it comes out plainer. S-a-m — 
Samuel, that is the name, and he who bears, that name has a 
beautiful spirit. I feel an atmosphere of repose, of heaven, 
about me. Be true, my child, be true to him, whatever 
interpose ; no other man will ever love you as he does." 

Margaret laughed. She was not afraid of herself, of 
whom she had most reason to be afraid ; so that she was 
beloved, why that was all ; love would lead to marriage, 
and marriage was life-long felicity. Margaret, it must be 
remembered, was very young. In answer to her laughter 
there camo a sigh from the heart of the great creature 
before her. " There is another picture presented," he said ; 
** I see a church, and a pale young man coming out of it ; 
he approaches you, and the dove flutters and trembles, and 
low he strikes it with his white hand, and with broken 
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wing I see it lying on the ground at your feet. You have 
enemies, my child." 

*' Who are they ? " 

" They of your own household ; trust the woman this 
man has taken to be with him ; she will befriend you." . 

'* What man do you mean ? " 

" The man through whom I am communicating with you, 
T- Peter Whiteflock ; but he is growing tired, and I cannot 
use him longer ; farewell." 

The word was no sooner spoken than Peter trembled and 
underwent various spasmodic contortions, and slowly un- 
closing his eyes, was himself again. She's all right, you 
see ! a perfect little beauty, isn't she ? fifteen years I've haft 
her, and she's good as new to-day I golden-tongued as a 
robin. I wouldn't sell her for twice her cost! " He was 
on his stool again, hanging down all around it, and apos- 
trophizing the old clock, unconscious of any interruption, 
apparently. 

'* And what can I do, then ? " cried Margaret, bewildered 
and frightened by his spasms, his reference to enemies, and 
his strange double character. 

" How should I know I " he replied, gazing upon her in 
blank ignorance. ''I reckon you had as good go home; 
you've heard my queen of singers perform all through, 
from one to twelve. She beats all the organs holler, don't 
she I " and he fell to eating bread and butter. And poor 
little Margaret, not knowing at all whether she had talked 
with man or spirit, angel or devil, fled across the fields, her 
white feet bearing her more like wings than before. 

That night, Mrs. Fairfax was unusually gay and com- 
municative. She and Mrs. Whiteflock had been talking all 
the afternoon about the new preacher, the bishop's son, she 
said. All the church members were to meet at Mrs. White- 
lock's to make cushions and curtains, and piece quilts and 
hem table-linen, and she knew not what all, toward refur- 
nishing the parsonage, and making it worthy of its new 
occupants. She named the afternoon that had been set 
apart for this benevolent purpose, and selected the dress 
she herself would wear on the occasion. Then, to the 
surprise and joy of Margaret, she asked her if she would 
like some new things so as to shine with the rest. 

" I have neglected you too much, my dear," she contin^ 
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ued ; " I have been to blame, and for the time to come, I 
mean to do a better part by you. You shall have the slip- 
pers you asked for, and whatever more you wish, so it is 
not unreasonable/' And she patted the cheek of the won- 
dering child, with a show of affectionate regard. Mrs. 
Whiteflock, who really had a tender and motherly heart in 
her bosom, had said to her friend, during the afternoon's 
counsel, " if you wish to govern Margaret, you must do it 
through love ; harsh measures will never do. And more- 
over you cannot keep her a child any more ; she is now a 
woman, and will be so regarded." 

'* Ah, I will try the experiment 1 " Mrs. Fairfax had 
answered. Hence the sweetness. 

The result exceeded her hopes ; Margaret was taken by 
storm ; the fondness, the generosity were so new, so 
strange, she knew not what to say. She thought of the 
stolen interview with Peter, and her heart reproached her ; 
her mother would condemn her conduct, the church would 
condemn it; perhaps she had been wicked. She had in- 
dulged in hard, almost angry feelings toward her mother 
even while she was meditating such good things toward 
herself. 

" I have something to tell you, mother," she said, falling 
on her neck and bursting into tears. 

She meant to own her love for Samuel ; her hand was 
already on the ring ; she meant to confess the stolen inter- 
view of the morning, but the mother preferred not to hear 
what she already knew ; as matters stood she could ignore 
the facts, and, as she believed, manage more adroitly. 

" Keep your little secrets, my dear," she said, pushing 
Margaret from her; "I don't care to know them; what, 
indeed, could a child like you have to confess ? " Then she 
asked, playfully, whether Margaret had forgotten to tie her 
garters that morning, or to feed her chickens ? or of what 
other equally great sin she was guilty ? laughing as though 
it were all a very fine jest. So, for the present, the opportu- 
nity of honest dealing was lost between them. 

Thus disjoined from her mother, as it were, Margaret put 
down her little secret and remained silent. She could not 
for the life of her say anything that referred ever so remotely 
to Samuel. With regard to him she could not assert 
herself. 
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Mrs. Fairfax kept up the conversation all the same after 
Margaret had dropped out of it. She seemed not to be 
aware of the silence, but answered her own questions, and 
ran on from this indifferent matter to that, and from one per- 
son to another till at last, quite incidentally, she mentioned 
Samuel. He wasnH quite what a young man should be, she 
was afraid ; he stayed out late of nights, drank, and played 
cards ; she hoped nothing worse, but she didn't know. She 
was sorry to hear such things ; he seemed like a harmless 
fellow, a clod-hopper, to be sure, but good-natured and well- 
disposed. This was all nothing to Margaret, of course it was 
nothing ; her little darling was too good, too wise to 'think 
of such a poor creature with undue interest. He had him- 
self as good as told her that he didn't believe in the Bible! 
Wasn't that horrible ! She had never breathed it till now, 
she had been so much shocked by it I A word from her 
would put him out of the church, but she would forbear. 
" We must still treat him kindly," she said, " but with a 
difference, Margaret, with a difference ! " It was best for 
all, she said, that each should keep in his right place. This 
young fellow, whoever he was — Sister Whiteflock's man — 
was very ignorant, and didn't really know his place, she 
supposed, " but we know ours, at any rate," she said, *' and 
must keep in it." She hoped Margaret would not behave 
haughtily or scornfully, but with condescension instead of 
consideration, and above all things without compromise of 
the dignity that should mark the daughter of Mrs. Fairfax ! 
They had, moreover, just now, a reputation to establish 
with the bishop's son ! 

This was the subject of her admonition ; she did not bring 
proof of her accusations, but took care so to state them that 
there should seem to be no doubt of their truth. Indeed, she 
constantly made it appear that she knew worse things than 
she told ; that she was, in fact, softening and making the 
best of it all. And she strove to impress upon Margaret, 
the necessity of great reserve in her intercourse with Samuel, 
by a variety of insinuations and intimations not here set 
down. 

Poor little Margaret I Every word so softly spoken had 
pierced like a dagger. She had drawn farther and farther 
away from her mother until she was quite shrunken into the 
chimney-corner, where with her head leaned upon the stoa© 
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jamb she listened to the heart beating loud and fast under 
ttie ring in her bosom, and thought of him who gave it, with 
twice the accustomed tenderness. Hitherto, she had had 
him only to love ; henceforth he was to defend, to protect, 
to carefully guard and encourage as well ; for that she 
would stand for him against the world, she did not for a 
moment doubt. 

We do not know much of ourselves until we are tried, 
not even the best of us, and " Deliver us from temptation," 
is a prayer that should evermore ascend unto Heaven. 

When Margaret closed her chamber door that night, she 
turned the key, a precaution she was not used to take, and 
going back directly, tried it again, to make assurance si^re. 
Then reverting to the experience of the morning, she con- 
gratulated herself that that was safely locked too, and 
resolved that, in spite of any momentary impulse to the 
contrary, she would, for the future, wisely keep her own 
counsel. Then she took the ring from her bosom, held it up 
in the light, kissed it again and again, slipt it on her finger, 
and at last, with her hand beneath her cheek, fell asleep 
to dream such dreams as women dream when they love 
ouich. 



CHAPTER m. 
A lover's quarrel. 



T was near the sunset of a lovely day, nearly in 
June, that Margaret Fair&x tripped down the 
steps of the front door, (she experienced special 
pleasure in tripping over those steps,) and run- 
ning lightly along the walk, passed through the door-yard 
gate, which as it swung back behind her, brushed from the 
rose-bush beside it a shower of fragrant leaves. 

Her dress was plain to homeliness, her feet bare, and her 
'bright hair clipped, but not too short to blow about her fore- 
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head and eyes as she went ; and her face was so illuminated 
that at a glance you would have seen there was some de- 
licious expectation in her bosom. She would certainly have 
drawn your gaze after her as she went along, perhaps even 
have entangled your heart among the roses ornamenting the 
rustic hood she held in her hand ; wise men have been thus 
made captive by simple maidens, before now. 

Twilight gathered the last splendor from the hill-tops, and 
it grew dusky in the borders of the wood, far off the tinkling 
of sheep-bel& sounded pleasant, and near by the whistle of 
the teamster made bolder music, as, sitting his wheel-horse, 
so upright, he passed by, seeming not to see the fair vision 
at the roadside. Light of spirit, and light of step, Margaret 
walked forward, breaking off, in her cheery exuberance, the 
tops of the aromatic weeds that ^nged her path, and never 
once looking back where her bashful lover was tracking her 
by the prints of her bare feet. The world was all before 
her, as yet; it was not her time to look back. She had 
reached the terminus of the walk she had proposed to her- 
self, and stood on the slope of the hill beneath a clump of 
young maples, gazing earnestly down the road, when a cloud 
of rose leaves came between her eyes and the object she 
watched for, and turning hastily, almost angrily about, she 
found herself face to face with Samuel Dale. He saw the 
look of surprise amounting pretty nearly to displeasure, and 
was abashed, and doubtless meant it as an apology for intru- 
sion, when he said : " It is not to see you. Miss Margaret, 
that I am here. I knew your mother would be tired when 
she came from town, she mostly is you know, and happening 
this way I thought I would stop and take charge of old 
Whiteface." 

"O, if it's mother you want to see, perhaps you had better 
walk on ; I shan't go any further." But Margaret had no 
sooner said this than her hearts misgave her. Samuel 
looked so disappointed, so embarrassed, and awkward in his 
disappointment, that she said she didn't mind if she did 
go a little further. It was all right now, and as they 
walked together, half an hour vanished like a moment. 
There was nothing new or strange to say, to be sure, and 
yet everything was new, and strangely sweet. Their world 
was a small world, and their thoughts seldom travelled 
beyond it ; but just now it was wide enough, and each felt 
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that to be banished from the fiuniliar scene would be to be 
cast out of Paradise. 

Is it true, that when ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be 
wise? Samuel had never looked so handsome as he did 
that evening ; he wore a blouse of blue staff that became 
him wonderfully, and his broad-brimmed palm-leaf, and the 
single rose at ms button-hole, gave a touch of the jaunty 
that was to Margaret, at any rate, quite enchanting He 
was more at home with himself too, with Mrs. Fairfax at 
such a distance, and got through some sentences almost 
elegantly, as it seemed to his charmed listener. If mother 
could but hear him ! This was her unspoken thought again 
and again. But that, alas ! was not possible ; he could not 
thus have spoken if she had been there, and she could not 
have heard it if he had. Indeed, I think we must love our 
friend before we can ever know the best of him. 

He told Margaret how much money he had saved, and 
how much more he would have saved by the end of the 
year; how many pairs of shoes he had, and in what 
states of preservation they were, and just what had been 
the cost of four new shirts that he had purchased. It was a 
good many to get at once, but he thought he might as well 
have a full supply while he was about it. He asked Mar- 
garet's advice about seme quite private and personal matters, 
and in many wavs overstepped the reserve which Mrs. Fair- 
&z had enjoined upon him, yet withal, kept Ins promise ; he 
did not speak of love. 

And in all this talk about the shoes, and the rest of it, he 
did not appear foolish or small ; fond, confidential — noth- 
ing more. He was so honest, so great-hearted, so magnani- 
mous in all his feelings, he could not have appeared mean or 
little in any circumstances. He possessed a certain pride 
and ambition, too, that in their effect upon his manners 
amounted almost to dignity. It is not generally conceded, 
to be sure, that a poor working man may of right hold up 
his head and lift up his hopes, but concession or no conces- 
sion, Samuel took such leave, and certainly bis aspirations 
were not very presumptuous ; their ultimate stretch proba- 
bhr, on the evening we write of, would have been, to own 
fifty acres of ground, a house modelled humbly after the 
parsonage, a garden, with beds of herbs and borders of 
nowers, and to be able to say in the presence of all the men 
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and women he knew, ** My wife I " and to say it to the 
young woman standing beside him. He had told this in 
twenty different ways as they walked together in the twi- 
light; every touch of his hand had thrilled it to her heart, 
every glance of his eyes had conveyed it to her soul ; every 
low and tremulous tone had intimated it, but Margaret, 
though she perfectly understood, replied to what he said, and 
not to the import of what he said ; perhaps with womanish 
perversity, perhaps, in part, with intent to draw him out. 
And it may be said here, not inaptly, that men, as a general 
thing, make their courtship with a cautious reservedness that 
is likely to fall far short of the expectations and desires of 
women. The lover, when he loves the most, does not give 
himself freely, spontaneously, entirely; he gives by hints and 
intimations, and compliments, and extrava^nt praises and 
promises, so that even in marriage, sometimes, the woman 
only knows that she has given herself, having taken a hus- 
band solely on trust. Your lover may protest over and over, 
my dear young lady, that he is ready to die for you, but that 
is by no means equivalent to saying simply that he is willing 
to live for you. Not at all. 

When a woman really loves, she cannot find words sweet 
enough, and generous enough, to say what she would. She 
cannot repeat often enough the complete renunciation of 
herself. She longs to unfold her most secret soul, and to 
pour out all her heart, and holds the opportunity to do so as 
the highest privilege of her life. When such opportunity is 
withheld, therefore, is it any marvel if she should be some- 
times grieved, hurt, almost to vexation. 

It is unsatisfactory to have a stone given us when we ask 
for bread, ajjd though Margaret had not been thus hardly 
treated, she had certainly failed to receive the ftill, fresh loaf 
she hoped for, and had reason to expect. Samuel was excus- 
able, but how should Margaret know of the obligation to 
silence he was under. She did not dream of it, but feeling 
the silence on his part to be an offence, took a colder and 
more formal tone, and, at length fell to silence herself alto- 
gether. Samuel saw the cloud on her brow, and strove by 
various little arts to win back the vanished radiance; he 
gathered the blooming bunches of the iron-weed that grew 
by/ihe way, and playfully scattered them over her head, 
until her hair and shoulders shone with them, until all her 
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bosom was full of them. She did not lift her hand to brush 
them away; she did not lift her eyelid, did not smile, nor 
speak; and when at last he said: " What is the matter with 
you, Margaret ? " She answered, " Nothing.'' And when 
he said in lower, tenderer tones, " Won't my dear Daisy tell 
her clumsy Sam, her own clumsy Sam, that ought to know 
of his own hea4 but don't ? " She said she didn't know 
who his Daisy was, and that for her part she hadn't any 
Sam, that she knew of. 

He brushed the flowers softly from her hair as he answered, 
"You don't want any Sam; that is what you meant, I 
reckon." 

What could Margaret do ? She could not say what she 
would, and she would not say what she could ; therefore she 
pouted and said nothing, while her admirer strewed his 
flowers along the ground as they walked, looking upon her 
now and then as the moth is supposed to look upon the star. 
Her petulance was poetry, her chilliest words were charm- 
ing to him, and somehow, he knew not how, he was to blame. 
When his dull brain should come to know in what he had 
oflended, it would all be right again. 

"I have got a new name for you," he said, looking straight 
at Margaret, and speaking with make-believe animation. 
She did not inquire what it was, and he went on — "Yes, I 
have got a new name, since you don't like Daisy ; I am 
going to call you my Sensitive Plant 1 " 

" Call me what you please," Margaret answered, and she 
added with cruel bitterness, " it's no difierence to me, sir, 
what you call me ! " 

" O Margaret I O my Daisy I My sweet Daisy ! What 
have I done to vex you ? What can I do to please you?" 

"If I must tell you what to say, there is but a poor chance 
of your pleasinp: me, I should think! As I told you before, 
say and do what you please, it's nothing to me." 

"God-a-mercy! God-a-mercy on me, then! I knowed I 
was hopin' too much ; I knowed it all the time ; I knowed I 
couldn't be nothin' tb the like o' you I I knowed the shader 
would turn into night soon or late ; it's fell sooner 'an I 
thought, that's all. I was like a weed that had growed in 
your garden, and that the sun shone on for awhile because 
It shines on everythin' ; it is not your fault, little Daisy, oh, 
no ! don't think I'm a-blamin' you; I couldn't blame you for 
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anythin', not if you tore my heart-strings all to pieces ; so 
you only found music in their breaking that would be all 
I'd ask." 

He grew pale with the passion that was in him, and the 
moisture gathered to his eyes as he bent them on the ground 
over which, to divert his emotion, he commenced strewing 
the flowers again. 

Margaret softened a little ; it went to her pity, if not to 
her love, to see the strong man thus moved. She put her 
hand below his and received the falling flowers, bu1> said 
nothing. Samuel did not touch the hand, nor seek to touch 
it, as he might have done, but steadying up his courage with 
all his might, said: ^ There is but one thing for me to do, 
Margaret, — Miss Margaret, I mean, — I mustn't see you 
any more, I must go away." 

" Not on my account, I'm sure I wouldn't be the means 
of sending you away, not for the world I " Margaret spoke 
playfully, at the same time taking his hand in both hers, as 
if toput in it the blossoms she had saved. 

" They are blessed now," he said, " my poor, homely blos- 
soms ! " and he kissed them, and put them carefully away ; 
but he did not retain: the hand ; nor seek to retain it ; he 
did not say, as Margaret had perhaps expected, ^ you don't 
love me, my darling ; all my heart is yours, and to keep it 
from breakmg I must needs go out of your sight." He 
could not say this, as the reader knows, but if he could have 
said it, or anything like it, the shadow that came between 
them, the night that fell upon them, might have been 
averted. The pride of the girl was touched now, but her 
fears were touched too, and she humbled her pride and 
asked him again why he would go away, adding, with a 
manner between seriousness and jest, and which might have 
been either, ^ I demand to know, I have a right to know ! " 

" My Daisy, my darlin' Daisy ! " he laid his rough, sinewy 
hand lightly on her bright, young head, « I wish I could tell 
you all, but I don't dare to, I am under a sacred promise " 
What further he would have said, if any thing was prevented 
by the angry exclamation of Margaret. 

*'A sacred promise to be sure!" she cried, "then all I have 
heard is true; I was blind and crazy not to believe it at 
once ; I'm sure, if you hold any promise sacred, it is more 
than could have been expected ; keep it by all means ! and 
I wish you much joy of your sweetheart, into the bargain I " 
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"You are crueler than you need to be, crueler than you 
would be, if you knew all," Samuel answered, "but I must 
keep my promise; I never broke my sacred promise yet, 
and I mustn't begin now." 

" Who wants you to begin? I'd like to know I " 

I* Nobody, without it's my own heart ; but if I begun by 
bein' false to one, how could I be true to another ? I must 
keep my promise, but it doesn't break it to say that I haven't 
got a sweetheart anywhere." 

" That's- a likely story I why, then, are you going away ? " 

" I don't know how to make it right. Miss Margaret ; I 
begun by bein' wrong ; I oughtn't to 'a' made the promise, 
but as I did, I must take the consequences, I reckon." 

There was a good deal more between them ; talk about 
things rather than directly of them, ending, on the part of 
Margaret, with reference to the dark accusations that were 
current against him. 

**I don't know what you've heard aginst me," Samuel 
answered sadly, " but there's a mighty sight might be told 
if the truth was all knowed ; I ain't no saint, O no I I'm fur 
enough from that, but the worst thing I ever done I wouldn't 
be ashamed to tell you ; why should I be ? Dont I confess 
my sins every night in my prayers, before I go to bed, and 
ask to be forrfven as I forgive them that harm ine ? " He 
broke quite down at this point, and turning away his face 
applied himself assiduously to pulling their flowery tops 
from the iron-weeds. Margaret remained silent, intent only, 
as it seemed, upon catching the first glimpse of ker mother; 
and, at last, having got the mastery of himself, Samuel said, 
** I wish it was all over, and that I was back agin." 

"Back where! with your sweetheart? and what do you 
wish was over?" 

« I told you I had no sweetheart, but if you don't believe 
me, I can't make you. I wish I was back among the green 
hilhj I came from, and with my dear old m6ther. She loves 
me any how, and I wish* the pain of this partin' was over ; 
that's what I meant " 

"The pain of parting, to be sure I with whom, I wonder!" 
And Margaret laughed scornfully. 

Samuel was offended. " Laugh if you want to," he said, 
"rememberin' it will lighten my sufferings." Margaret 
laughed again, repeating the word sufferings several tunes. 
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and then she said sarcastically. ^ Vm sure I pity you, from 
my heart." 

" O, you're very good, and I'm sure I'm much obleeged to 
you for your condescension," Samuel replied, still further 
offended. He then said there were some folks in the world 
besides his mother, who believed in him, yet. 

Margaret said she had heard as much ; he drew himself up 
at this, and as if the time were becoming tedious, said he 
wished her mother would come. 

"I wish so too," replied Margaret, repeating the lie he had 
uttered, with what seemed very earnest sincerity, and she 
added directly, " You needn't wait for her, I'm sure mother 
and I can take care of ourselves ! " 

" I know it, Miss Margaret," he answered, half sadly, half 
bitterly. " I a'most wish it wasn't so, for then I might hope 
to be of some use to you; but now — but now — ." There 
was a last chance for some relenting on the part of Margaret, 
but she still bore herself coldly and proudly. She could 
afford indifference just then; the roses of sixteen were bright 
in her cheeks, and had not her mother the friendship of the 
bishop's son ? and was she not now gone to town to buy her 
a new dress and earrings, and slippers, and ever so many 
things besides ! Ah, Samuel, there was but a sorry chance 
for you just then. 

In social position, and prospective future, they were about 
equal, these young people, just now, but in moral nature and 
in intellectual capacity there was a large difference in faVor 
of the man, though the young woman, to the casual observer 
would have seemed to have the advantage. Women have a 
natural artfulness, so to speak, that often stands them in the 
stead of culture, and not only this, but conceals with its 
perfect gilding the poverty of heart and spirit that is beneath. 
Margaret possessed this questionable advantage, and con- 
strued it into superiority, perhaps even at the best of times, 
and she certainly did so now that her eyes were obscured 
with none of the mists of tender feeling. 

She felt tkat she condescended a little in permitting her- 
self to be loved by Samuel, and was, therefore, the more 
indignant at his reticence. 

" I am sorry you wish us harm," she said, affecting not to 
understand Ms remark about their independence, "but I 
don't suppose we'll go to the poor-house just because you 
would like to have it so." 
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** I see jrou're determined not to understand anything I 
say," replied Samuel, in sorrow, rather than anger, " so it 
ain't worth a-while for me to waste more words. I'll just 
wait a bit longer, and then if Mrs. Faiifax don't come home 
m go about my own affairs." 

" It's a pity if I can't be as independent as he," thought 
Margaret, "I won't be the one to be left, not I." And tell- 
ing him that if he was going about his own af^rs, so that 
he might go away from her, she would save him the trouble, 
she turned from him proudly, and walked slowly in the 
direction of home, hopmg, it is not unlikely, that he would 
call her back. 

He would gladly have done so, but he was not without his 
share of pride too; then he indulged the hope that she would 
return of her own free will when she should hear the market- 
cart rattling in the distance. Both were disappointed, for 
the sake of a foolish and wrong feeling, bred out of almost 
nothing, nursed into bitter uneasiness, wilfully and per- 
versely, on the part of one of them, certainly, and entailing 
upon both miserable days and nights that might as well have 
been avoided, might as well have been blessed days and 
nights. 

Strange, that the course of true love^ never should run 
smooth. Margaret was not yet out of sight when the mar- 
ket-cart came rattling over the next hill, more noisily than 
Samuel could have hoped, but the haughty girl did not so 
much as turn her head. She knew that Samuel loved her, 
and knew that she was making him wretched, knew that she 
was not only making herself wretched for the time, but 
moreover, laying up sorrow for the time to come. Do you 
ask me why she did this ? pray you* ask your own heart, 
not me. 

When Mrs. Fairfax found Samuel waiting for her, and 
alone, she accosted him with great ^ood humor ; *' Get right 
up beside me," she said, " and drive me home ; my poor 
arms ache with the pulling of old Whiteface upon the bit. 
It was so good of you, I am sure, and where is Margaret ? 
How strange she isn't with youl " 

Of course Samuel didn't know where Margaret was, and 
this ignorance still ftirther increased the cordiality of the 
patroness, and as they drove forward she related all the ex- 
periences of the day. She told him how she had lost a 
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linch-pin, and how a strange gentleman had taken one from 
his gig, and given her; and then she enumerated all the 
things she had honght, and the price she had paid for each 
article, and asked Samuel to sum up the entire amount, both 
because she was proud of the largeness of the sum spent, 
and for the reason that he would naturally feel himself 
farther removed from her daughter, by a knowledge of her 
pinchbeck earrings, and prunella slippers. She did not mis- 
calculate. Samuel had never in his hfe, felt so poor, so hurt, 
as when carrying his arms frill of parcels and boxes and 
bundles, he laid them down in the lap of Margaret, who 
received them without a smile. He would not go away 
without a reconciliation, she felt sure of that, presuming upon 
his love, and forgetting that love will 'sometimes bear less 
than hate. The best table-cloth was laid, and all the tea 
things arranged with unusual care, she peeping through the 
curtains now and then to see him as he went about the even- 
ing chores, his palm-leaf hat a little one side and his blue 
blouse all unbuttoned to the wind. 

Mrs. Fairfax, when she accepted his proffered services, did 
not invite him to remain and drink tea with them, aa she 
used to do, — this was one of the differences she had made, — 
she was willing to receive as much as ever, but when it came 
to giving, she was chary. She estimated, indeed, the worth 
of every kind word, and each particular smUe, throwing in 
more or less sweetness, as the case required. 

Her forms of address indicated the degree of the favor 
she was angling for — "Samuel*' was for her most independ- 
ent moods, or, perhaps it were better said, for her least 
dependent occasions, inasmuch as she was never independ- 
ent. She sucked up benefits as the sponge sucks water, 
and was always on the alert. •* Sam " served for occasions 
a little more than ordinary, but not extraordinary ; •* dear 
Sam," or " Sara, you handsome rascal ! " was brought into 
requisition in exigent cases — for instance — " Samuel, would 
it trouble you too much, when you go to the village this 
evening, to see the butcher for me ? '* And again, " Sam, 
do you know any good fellow that would spade my garden 
for me some leisure morning ? If you do, see that he does 
it, will you? and when my ship comes in, he shall be remem- 
bered I " or, " Sam, my dear fellow, really you are so good, I 
don't mind' asking you," and then it would come out that 
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she wanted Bome fayor she should have blushed to receive, 
let alone ask for. 

One day she said to him, " Sam, dear, if you find any nice 
strawberries in the meadow, would you mind gathering a 
bowl of them for me?" 

Of course Samuel wouldn't mind, and of course she got 
the strawberries — a beautiful basket of them, all blushing 
among dewy leaves. **Now, my Saint Samuel,'' she said, 
when she received them, **will you ob%e me once more, just 
for the love I bear you ? " 

" Certiunly," what could he say otherwise, and then she 
asked him to leave the strawberries at the parsonage, as a 
little present from Mrs. Fairfax and daughter to the bishop's 
son ! This was the iinkindest cut of all. Samuel had dis- 
liked the bishop's son by anticipation before he ever saw 
him, and had subsequently found no reason to change his 
mind. Nevertheless ne sat astride the fence and whistled to 
the moon that evening, while the bishop's son said grace 
over a silver bowl of strawberries. 

It is a pity that Mrs. Fairfax had not held it beneath her 
thus to sell her smiles, and let us hope with what confidence 
we may, that there are few, if any women, who in any 
degree resemble her. **■ No, dear," she said when the tea 
thmgs were all on the table. **I really believe I foi^ot to 
ask Samuel to sup with us ; but he has already eaten, I dare 
say, such persons have early hours, you know!" So they 
sat down together, but to Margaret all the pleasure of the 
time was gone. The new dress, the prunella slippers, the 
earrings, all would not do. She tried in vain to seem gay, 
the words came stammeringly, and then not at all, and finally 
when the mother made some slighting remark about Samuel 
she burst into tears. She didn't know what was the matter 
she said in answer to her mother's inquiry. She had a little 
headache, but nothing had happened to make her sad, noth- 
ing in the world I Then she went away from the table, and 
seating herself on the low doorstep, looked out into the 
night, not to watch the soft rising moon, nor to see the 
twinkling of the village lights; unconsciously to herself 
almost, she hoped to see Samuel still lingering about the 
well, or in the garden. She saw the slow sailing of the 
night-hawk, and the blind flitting of the bat. She saw the 
late workmen plodding home, and the cows lying down in 
6 
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the pasture, and the shadows deepening over all, but she 
saw not whom she hoped to see. 

Mrs. Fairfax sought by various little devices that would 
have been kind if they had not been so artful, to interest 
and amuse the sad girl. She had often felt just so herself 
when there was nothing at the bottom of it that she knew 
of, and she bustled about, and as she put away the supper 
things, talked of indifferent matters, answering her own 
questions the while, and making believe that no suspicion 
of the truth had come near her ; but when Margaret would 
not be pacified, she said at last, pettishly, '* I don't wonder 
you are down-hearted I any body would be down-hearted, 
if they had been alone all day as you have been, or what is 
worse, had seen only that curious creature, Samuel ; really, 
my strong nerves are shocked by him sometimes I I sup- 
pose he waited to-night to be especially invited to come in! 
Well, if he waits for me to coax him he'll wait a good while, 
I dislike him more and more every day ; he is so big, and so 
awkward I " This was not the way Margaret was* to be 
pacified. She could blame Samuel herseli^ but she could 
not patiently hear another blame him, and that other, her 
mother, who owed him so much gratitude. She said some- 
thing half inaudibly to the effect that Samuel could live 
without some folks as well as some folks could live without 
him, and so, sullen, as well as sad, went away to her chamber, 
where, with her eyes hidden on her arm, she at last fell 
asleep, sighing and sobbing even in her dream. What were 
all the new things to her now ? almost as nothing, but if she 
could have known they were designed to buy her away from 
Samuel, they would have been less than nothing ; as it was, 
she had them to set against his indifference, and thus she 
made for herself some cold comfort. 

She was sorry for what she had done, and yet she resolved 
she would not take a single step to undo it. She was foolish, 
but who of us all has not been foolish ? For my part, I 
believe women stand in their own light more wilfully and 
persistently than do men — they never will, once for all, 
bury the hatchet, and there let it lie and rust out unused ; 
no, they must needs haunt about the old ground, and every 
now and then, as chance occurs, throw out dark hints aiid 
intimations of what they might, could, would or should do, 
and at last, in some ill-starred moment, up comes the cher- 
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ished weapon, and then such thrusts and blows right and 
left ! Stand from under my good man, and the Lord have 
mercy on your soul ! 

At such a time you said this ! at such another you said 
that! here you did thus, you hard-hearted, ungrateful 
wretch I yes you did, too ! doesn't my mother know it all ? 
And there you did so — you know it, very well I And so, 
one after another, the old wounds are hewed open, and ache 
and bleed aftesh — and to what end? Why, to no good 
end. When the little slight or the little quarrel is over, fbr 
goodness' sake, for righteousness' sake, let it go, and never 
by sign nor the shadow of a sign suffer it to be supposed that 
you have any remembrance of it. Constant dropping you 
know — well, constant fretting upon the heart will wear out 
love. Cultivate the habit of not only making the best of the 
best, but also of making the best of the worst — do not look 
too far away for happiness, nor hope too much, — sufficient 
for the day are its blessings, if we are diligent to gather 
them up. 

When the morning light streamed through the window 
and across Margaret's piUow, the fear and despondency of 
the previous night vanished like a shadow, she was so con- 
scious of possessing the love of Samuel that she could not 
believe he would long remain away from her, and by antici- 
pation began almost to en^oy the triumph which she felt so 
sure Gi achieving. She did not believe he in the least de- 
signed to go away, but even supposing he had such thoughts, 
he would come to see her before putting them in execution, 
and if he once sees me, she said, let him go if he can I And 
having taken this for granted, her thoughts ran forward and 
pictured, aft^r a fashion highly satisfactory to herseli^ all the 
details of the interview; how Samuel should first relieve 
her of all blame and afterwards own himself to blame, very 
much to blame — wrong, altogether in the wrong — herself 
quite right, and to be asked forgiveness o^ which, after re- 
ceiving many promises and protestations, she would grant. 
She meant that it should all be right in the end, more right 
than it had ever been, and she planned a thousand generous 
plans of this and that — she would not be a jealous and ex- 
acting mistress any more, not she, but the truest and tender- 
est of little maids that ever waited on a master's will. 

In all this she reckoned without her Samuel, poor child ; 
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he had his pride as well as she, and a much wiser and more 
enduring pride. If he had felt himself the superior person, 
if he had felt himself in any way the equal of his captor, 
which in his sweet humility he did not, he might not have 
stood 1^0 coldly out, but he was conscious of all his clumsy 
ways, and never without a suspicion that she was conscious 
of them too; it seemed, therefore, as though there were 
nothing for him to do but fall back upon his pride. He 
remembered her bitter taunts, not with any feelings of re- 
sentment, and not as attaching any blame to her, some how, 
and some way, she was justified ; it was her mother, it was 
idle gossip, it was the bishop's son ! And this, least of all 
things, was, perhaps, the most extravagant extenuation he 
could have made for his mistress. In the first place, she had 
never so much as spoken to Mr. Lightwait, that he knew of, 
and in the second, she had no admiration for him, that he 
knew of. He put her from his mind as much as he could, 
and evening after evening, descended to the workshop in 
the cellar, when the day's toil was done, and by the light of 
Peter's tallow candle read aloud from the Bible, or from the 
Methodist hymn-book, and sometimes sung with all his soul, 
devoutly grateful that his divine Lord had been once the 
meekest and lowliest of men, and would not despise even 
the like of him. Thus, there grew up between them a 
friendship that became confidential in the end. And even- 
ing aiter evening, as Samuel sat thus, reading and singing, 
and talking of things unseen, Margaret walked in the lane 
with a half scornful smile on her face, and evening after 
evening the rosy twilight fell into gray, and the gray slowly 
and soberly deepened to black, and he did not come — he 
that she hoped to see. 

Night after night she went to sleep with bitter tears in 
her eyes, and morning after morning the embers of hope 
kindled themselves and blazed again, for there is no end of 
the devices with which we delude ourselves. 

Meantime, the "fashionable dressmaker" of the village 
was in requisition, and the cutting and shaping, and sewing 
and fitting, went on, and the young girl could not but bo 
diverted in some sort by these processes ; to stand up before 
the glass and be laced up and pinned down, and called on to 
decide the effect of this ribbon and that frill, was an exciting 
novelty to her, whose simple gowns had always till now 
been more simply fashioned. 
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When he sees me in all these fine things, she thought, as 
she turned the little hat on her band, gay amber ribbons and 
blue flowers, and with admiring eyes upon me besides his, 
he will repent of all this cruel coldness. And then she 
resolved that she would not act proudly toward him in' con- 
sequence of all her finery, but on the contrary would take 
special pains so show him that she was quite independent 
of her new honors. Since she had first seen him, so many 
days had not elapsed without a meeting between them, yet 
Mrs. Fair&x passed it along without any notice whatever; 
it happened that she had no especial need of Samuel during 
these days. 

They had met often, as the reader knows, previously to 
the illnstarred evening, but not alone, and it is not unlikely 
that, with all their hearts, both had been long desiring the 
very interview which they had turned to such bad account, 
why, neither of them could tell ; it was with no premedita- 
tion, surely, and yet it fell out. 

Mrs. Fairfax passed it along, but she was not unobservant. 
It is all going just as I would have it, she thought, but to 
ptrengthen her hopes she constantly reminded Margaret that 
she was placed under heavy obligations bv these new favors; 
** her mother's will is going to be hers for the future," she 
would say to the dressmaker with playful vivacity; "I see 
that plain enough in all these pretty fnnges and tassels and 
cords, and everything! O, she is going to be the best and 
dntifiilest young lady in all the world I " It was much to 
admit that Margaret was a yourig Utdy^ even in this playful 
manner, and was of itself* eimected to go a great way. 

•'I expect great things of her to pay for it all, to be sure!'' 
Then she would make a picture of Margaret in her finery shin- 
ing down all the village girls, and endmg with, *' Who knows 
but she is going to marry the bishop's son, yet?" Then 
fluttering the new hat with all its flowers and ribbons before 
her, she would bow before it as if to Mrs. Lightwait. By 
these means she hoped to expel from the mind of Margaret 
humbler thoughts and fancies, but she had no intention of 
making over &e great man thus lightly. She felt that she 
had a preemption right in him, some how ; and with refer- 
ence to appearing well in his eyes, she employed herself 
*' in the vast dead and middle of the night " m studying 
eflfects of color and combinations of material upon her own 
6* 
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toilet, remembering Mara:aret only as a something that was 
to set herself off — an ornament to be carried in her hand, 
as it were. 

Sunday morning dawned at last, in promise of the love- 
liest of days. Margaret was astir by times. She would of 
a surety meet Samuel at church; he would shake hands 
with her ; perhaps walk part of the way home with her, and 
all would be made up I The milking was concluded before 
the birds were well out of the bushes, and the breakfast-cups 
done with, and shining along the dresser half an hour 
sooner than common. The sacred psalm she was trying over 
would run to a gay tune in spite of herself, as she flitted 
about, putting by needles and thread, and remoying from 
shelf and table the shows of work-day labor and care, and 
in their stead substituting the Bible, the hymn-book, the 
pitcher of flowers, thereby imparting to all the house the air 
of solemn Sabbath serenity which it was used to have, but 
which for herself she could not that day feeL The hour of 
her triumph was almost come, so she believed in her heart ; 
her hand had never been so cunning ; whatever she touched 
adjusted itself to her will, so that all the morning chores 
were completed while the dew yet lay fresh along the grass. 

How charming she looked in her little chamber with its 
sandwhite floor, and simple furniture, all set off with garni- 
ture of her own maidenly invention; here some pretty device 
of drapery, there a bowl of bright-colored pebbles, or a nest 
full of tiny speckled eggs. Something everywhere that told 
of a young girl's innocent thoughts and dreams. Above the 
lookinir-glass, which was not much bigger than one's hand, 
hung the scarlet wing of a wild bird, and beneath it, a curi- 
ously-curled ram's horn, and these, as might be guessed, were 
the gifts of Samuel. From the drawer of the bureau peeped 
the blue fringes of the comforter she was secretly knitting for 
him against the far-away Christmas time, and on the table 
beside the Testament, » lay a bunch of withered daisies, 
gathered by the beloved hand. It was all so sweet, so still, 
so full of holy associations, the boldest ,sunbeam mi^ht 
scarcely dare look in, when Margaret, drawing the white 
curtain across the small window, untied the cape modestly 
fastened at the throat, and loosening the band at the waist, 
went pattering about the floor with bare feet, and hair all 
tumbled about her dimpled shoulders and arms. All the 
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coudtCTpane was covered with her rustic finery — the em- 
broidered sleeve, the raffled hem, the handkerchief ironed 
to small square folds, the snow-white stockings, the blue belt, 
the fan of pheasant's feathers, tied with ribbons to match the 
belt, the shawl, the parasol, and oh, triumph of art ! the new 
dress. Shall Samuel look upon all these new things un- 
moved? If the vanity in her little heart answered, No, let 
us forgive her. 

" CJome, Margaret ! " calls the mother from the foot of the 
stairs. And yet again : " Come, Margaret I" And this time 
she adds that the church bell is ring:ing. 

Margaret answers, ** Yes, mother, in a moment I " but she 
is not nearly ready, though she has been in her chamber so 
long, getting ready. She was well enough pleased with 
herself but would she please Samuel ? 

At last she could delay no longer, and with a parting 
glance in the looking-glass, partly satisfactory and partly 
not, she descended, Qpttering and blushing and trembling, 
almost. Mrs. Fairfax stood still with admiration ; for once 
she was proud of her daughter, or, more correctly speaking, 
she was proud of her daughter's clothes. 

•* The folks^will think I have got a young lady from town 
with me," she said, and they set out together, talking little 
by the way, each being preoccupied ; the mother, with am- 
bitious hopes and schemes; Margaret, with Samuel. What 
if he should not be at church ! What if he should not 
speak to her! And what if she should fall to crying in 
the face of all the congregation I Then she would chide 
her heart for its foolish fancies ; he would be there, of 
course he would be there, the first to seek her, and so hum- 
bly penitent ! He might not walk home with her, but he 
would come in the evening, and they would sit in the moon- 
light together once more, and she would say this and that, 
and so she planned all her speech, and all her conduct. She 
would not wear her fine things ; she would wear the string 
of black beads, tied with the blue ribbon with which he had 
played so often, and the muslin dress with the brown speck, 
that would be sure to please ; he would call her Daisy, and 
everything would be as it used to be. 

Perhaps he had been watching for her, and would over- 
take her before she reached the meeting-house; her heart 
was a-tremble with sweet hopes; every approaching foot- 
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Step was his, and not a shadow crossed her path, and not a 
voice reached her ear but fancy made a picture of him; 
eagerness to serve her, showing through his modesty, and 
the grace of charm, shining over his clumsiness. They 
reached the meeting-house gate, and she had not yet seen 
him except in fancy ; he was gone into the church before 
her, and one opportunity was lost. She blamed herself fcH* 
being late, and was almost sorry she had waited to array 
herself in her new things. She felt misgivings lest she 
might not look well in his eyes, and lest he might think she 
desired to be noticed. . She could hardly lift her eyes as she 
walked behind her mother down the aisle; his eyes were 
upon her, she was sure, and now that she was so near him, her 
fears got the better of her hopes. Not till long after she was 
seated could she lift her face toward the pulpit where the 
preacher was already reading the hymn, but she got courage 
at last, and looked up ? Was it fancy ? or had those deep, 
far-looking eyes singled her from the whole congregation ? 
Unconsciously her eyelids fell, and she fluttered all over like 
a bird when danger approaches. She was ashamed of the 
sensation ; it was not likely Mr. Lightwait had noticed her 
at all, but if he had, it was her too worldly dress that had 
attracted him. It was not long, however, that she thought 
of him, for with the flrst step that crossed the threshold her 
thoughts reverted to Samuel. With every click of the gate 
latch her heart would start up, and by the time the advanc- 
ing shadow touched the door-sill, the red spot in her cheek 
would have widened all over her face, but when the disap- 

lointing reality followed the shadow, the heart would sink 

lack, and the bright flush fade away. 
She did not hear the sermon. She did not even hear the 
prayer, and when the closing hymn was read, she could not 
fina the place, and remained turning the leaves of the book 
after the singing began. Again she lifted her face, and Mr. 
Lightwait, who was unmistakably observing her this time, 
re-announced the number of the hymn. The sensation she 
had previously experienced repeated itself at this, and she 
came near dropping the book from her hand. She was mor- 
tified beyond measure, though not a soul could be aware of 
her emotion. It was inexplicable to herself strange, painful. 
Father Goodman might have looked at her in censure, or in 
praise ; any way he would, and she would not have fluttered 
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like a fiightened bird, nor would she have come near drop- 
ping her book. 

It was the cnstom of the congregation, during the singing 
of the last hymn, to turn from the pulpit and facing the 
choii* ; but though Margaret turned with the rest she could 
not look up.^ Samuel was used to sing in the choir. She 
had not distinguished his voice, but that might be owing to 
her confusion ; he was surelj there, for he never failed of 
being at church — never failed singing with all his soul. 
And it was always a pleasure to her to hear his voice ring 
out with the best of them. Perhaps he was not singing 
with his accustomed spirit that day, but try as she would to 
stay up her courage, the fear that he was not in the meeting- 
house, and that some evil had be&Uen him — for love is 
strangely apprehensive for the beloved — took possession of 
her; a chilly dampness crept over her from head to foot, 
a blindness that was dizzy veiled her sight, and she fell, 
rather than sank, to her seat. 

If she had been the object of curious attention before, she 
was doubly so now, and as no one could possibly guess the 
truth, her conduct met an interpretation unfortunate to her- 
self. She wished to make herself conspicuous because of 
her new things, said the young folks, and some of the old 
folks nodded and smiliBd ; so true is it that some persons, at 
least, get something out of the misfortunes of others that is 
not displeasing to themselves. *'We will not humor the 
vanity of the young butterfly by giving her any attention," 
seemed to be the tacit understandmg, and one and another 
passed by, after the benediction had been pronounced, with 
a formal salutation to Mrs. Fairfax, but no word for Marga- 
ret; there she was trenlbling behind her mother's ampler 
skirts, unnoticed, unseen, apparently, wishing to be any- 
where, rather than there, anywhere, so that she might hide 
her head. The slight was specially marked, for it was the 
custom of the time and place for the congregation to linger 
after the close of the services for the purpose of shaking 
hands with the preacher, and aft;erward with one another ; 
to exchange kind hopes and wishes, inquire after the old 
grandmother and the lame boy left at home, and to make 
little criticisms and comments on the sermon and the sing- 
ing ; possibly to whisper a word about the last marriage, or 
an expected event of great interest, generally nameless. 
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Indeed it would have been quite in order for those persons 
knowing her familiarly, to have said to Margaret how pretty 
and becoming were her new dress and hat, but no such 
pleasant and harmless flattery greeted her. One young 
woman with a hat especially old-^hioned took occasi6n to 
remark to her that she had never seen her looking so badly; 
maybe it was partly owing to the horrid color of her ribbons! 
If she moved, she wished to be noticed; if she shrank back, 
it was coldness, it was pride — anything but modesty and 
bashful con^ion, when, poor child, it was only through her 
suffeiings that she thought of herself at all. What would 
she not have given now to have that last miserable evening 
with Samuel to live over again ! Perhaps he had gone away 
in very truth, and she was never to see him more, however 
long she might live I Perhaps he was sick — dying, and she 
not near to ask his forgiveness; these, and all the other tor- 
menting fancies that love is so cunning to devise, crowded 
into her brain and made her heart sick. She dragged so 
heavily on the arm of her mother as they went down the 
aisle that she turned and spoke sharply to her. •' My dear 
Sister Fairfax, allow me ? I see your little daughter is sick 
and suffering." And Mr. Lightwait took the hand that 
hung dejected and cold by Margaret's side and drew it 
through his arm. Half a dozen women were eager now to 
give her water, to fan her, to do anything, but that first touch 
of the young clergyman's hand had brought her quite to 
herself "Thank you," she said, drawing away from him, 
** I am better now." 

Would she not be carried to the parsonage, and rest there 
for a few minutes, at least ? She required some sort of cor- 
dial, or restorative, and Mr. Lightwait would be only too 
happy to be of any service ; he had, in fact, always the 
tenderest interest in the lambs of his flock. He addressed 
himself to Mrs. Fairfax rather than to Margaret, and took 
occasion to speak of the Sunday-school, and of the unneces- 
sary labor which Margaret was accustomed to impose upon 
herself there. He did not say, "Margaret," nor "your 
daughter," at this point, but touchinjs: her cheek softly with 
his white fingers, called her " our little saint." He had not 
himself been in the Sunday-school, to be sure, but he knew 
what passed there ; his sister, a much more competent per- 
son in executive matters, relieved him of many unprofitable 
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duties, and it was from her he had learned about Margaret's 
oyer-conscientiousness. ^ If our little saint insists too mach 
on martyrdom we will have her arrested" — (here he took 
her hand and pressed it) — " and throw her into prison with 
Peter Whiteflock and his spirits, perhaps. Have you ever 
seen Brother Peter, darling ? " 

"Oh, Brother Lightwait, you don't think it's possible that 
queer man has intercourse with spirits?" 

" I think, madam, — Sister Fairfax, I would say, that 
'there are more tMngs in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy.' " 

"But you can't think he talks with spirits, that odd crea- 
ture?" 

** Do yon suppose, Sister Fairfax," he turned and looked 
upon her more closely than he had yet done, and added in a 
chaujjed tone, ** that we are going to have prosperity in our 
Zionhere?" 

There Mrs. Fairfax was quite at home, and ran on telling 
bim all about Father Goodman, and the souls that were 
added to the church during his charge, and all about the 
backsliders, and class-meetings and love-feasts; and all about 
a great many incidents and accidents connected with the 
church, to which he seemed to listen attentively, but he 
asked no questions and made no audible responses, all the 
while, against her will, retaining the hand of Margaret. 

"And now you must go in," he said, when they had 
reached the gate of the parsonage, putting his arm about 
her, and with a gentle force compelling obedience. 

"No!" Margaret said she was sick, and would prefer to 
go home. " I Imow it, my precious lamb, you are very sick, 
and that is the reason you cannot be suffered to have your 
own way ; when I am sick, you shall rule me, my dear, but 
not now." 

She was at the door, inside the door, all against her will. 
"There, Kate, wheel the sofa this way." "A pillow, quickl" 
*'Now a glass of wine ! " "None of your common, every- 
day stuff! " (he tossed what she had brought, from the win- 
dow)— "The best, the best!" "There, darling, all, you 
must swallow it all ! " And Margaret drank as much as she 
could of the wine, and, utterly overpowered with the strange- 
ness and conflicting character of her emotions, sank back in 
the comer of the sofa, quite regardless of the fresh flowers 
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and ribbons of her hat, and oovering her face with her 
hands, cried like a little child. 

^'Dear me!'* cries Kate Lightwait, "what shall we dol 
fetch the doctor ^ 

" Fetch your good sense, good sister, and ^et yourself out 
of the room. She smothers you, my poor child, doesn't she, 
with all her shawls and things ? There, now you breathe 
again. Sister Fairfax, will you please find Kate's maid, and 
ask her for smelling salts ? " He was alone with Margaret 
now. " I am goingto be nurse and physician, my darling, 
as well as priest." He was stooping over her, untying the 
ribbons that fastened her hat. He was longer doing this 
than need were, and his face came nearer Margaret's than 
need were, and twice, or thrice, his hands unconsciously, or 
by accident it might have been, dropped upon her neck. 

^ I am too troublesome," said Margaret, and she untied 
the ribbons at once; but the flushed cheek and something in 
the tone made it almost as though she had said, ^ You are 
too troublesome!" and the little flirt, so quickly effective, 
which she had given to the lately obstinate strings was of 
itself a reproof. 

" Really, quite a stroke of genius, my child ! " and then 
he apologized for his own awkwardness with so sweet a 
seriousness, it would have been impossible not to receive it 
all in good faith. 

Now he adjusted her pillow, and now he wrapt the little 
silken shawl about her shoulders, addressing her sometimes 
as "my darling," sometimes as "my child," and gliding from 
this to that after a method that would have been gay and 
worldly, but for the subduing grace, the religious gloom, so 
to speak, that tinged it all with a sort of sad sanctity. 

His tones, low and softly modulated, lulled and soothed 
the perturbed heart, even when there was no continuity and 
no purpose in what he said; a sweet silver jangle of sounds, 
such as the careless -touches of a cunning hand draw forth 
from a fine instrument. 

Margaret, young, simple-hearted and simple-minded, could 
not begin to comprehend the man ; she was puzzled, awed, 
afraid, and withal, fascinated. It would, indeed, have puz- 
zled a wiser head than hers to tell irom his words or his 
manner whether he were lover, friend, father, or spiritual 
father; he seemed not so much each by turns, as all in one. 

The personality of the man was to Margaret, who had 
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never seen any Ekeness of him, wondetrftilly impresrive ; his 
hands were perfection, his complexion pale, sicklied, as it 
were, with the cast of thought, hiis eyes of a deep, unfathom- 
able blae, and his hair, in its beauty and abundance, a glori- 
ous wonder. He wore no beard — not a bit, and his long 
wavy locks dropped about his forehead, hung full and flow- 
ing down his neck, and sometimes fell over his face like the 
tresses of a woman. The color was not very definite; one 
would say brown shading ^o gold, another gold shading to 
brown. &nt after all, perhaps the charm of the man was 
chiefly in his smile, — clear and bright as a sunbeam, full of 
wisdom. Ml of love, sweet as sweet can be, sedate, almost 
sad. As often as this beamed upon Margaret, her heart 
trembled toward it, all against her will. 

It was a fine pleasure to be tended so carefiilly by those 
exquisite hands ; it was as if the grand proprietor had come 
down to the little maid of the lodge. Everytldng was at 
her service ; the table sparkled with wine cups and silver 
plate, essence bottles and cordials, and yet she had never in 
all her life been so thoroughly uneasy as now, in her sudden 
elevation. She feared to touch the tmy glass lest she should 
crush it ; she did not know how to unscrew the golden stop- 
per of the smelling-bottle, and Kate's great fan, flashing, and 
gleaming with ivory and pearl, made her own, with its 
slender blue ribbon, seem poor indeed. The deep pile of the 
carpet under her feet confosed her; her finery seemed rustic, 
ana its reflection in the large mirror put her to shame. It 
was all the strong master could do to manage this maid of 
the lodge. Now he had her hands, chafing them, now her 
little feet, now he petted, and now scolded, now smiled, and 
now frowned, and yet he all the while perfectly understood 
that his eflbrts were misdirected, and consequently must be 
unavailing, for he said in a whisper, on the re-appearance of 
Kate. ^ Gut her lace, Gharmian, come," and so went out 
of the room. 

The dressmaker's profesmonal pride had been more at fault 
than the ^rl's vanity, but the faintness and hysterics would 
not have ensued, probably, but for the unusual flutterings 
and swellings of the overcharged heart. What trifles 
underlie great events, sometimes. 

^ The wheel is shunted from the tram, just an inch this 
way or that, but try to get back again | » ♦ ♦ ♦ 
7 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO THE BISHOP'S SON. 

^F tonnenting fancies came to Margaret, when she 
missed Samuel at church, with what an acces- 
sion of tormenting power did they come when 
she lay on her own bed, tossing to and fro, night 
after night. She could not speak of him, and 
her mother would not ; she, simple soul, being complete- 
ly submerged by the civilities of the bishop's son. 

What could they do to show their gratitude for such 
condescension I She had nothing in her poor house worthy 
his acceptance ; more was the pity ; Margaret was provok- 
ingly insensible of the honor that had been done her. 
Couldn't she distinguish a gentleman from a clodhopper ? 
Every stab like this set Margaret's heart bleeding, but 
she said nothing ; she only kept apart, and moped and 
mourned, and fed her fears till they grew strong and began 
to suck the life out of her. In the middle of the ni^t she 
would get up and put the ring on her finger, and live over 
in memory the moment when, with its first shining on her 
hand, it delighted all her being ; she would take down from 
the wall the bird's wing of scarlet, and rock it on her bosom, 
and smooth its rufiQed down, and prattle to it, and kiss it, 
and so at last quiet he^ burning brain by the sweet insanity 
of her heart. 

Perhaps the ecstasy of love is never far away from mad- 
ness, and Margaret was in love, wildly, passionately in love. 
The time came when she could not quiet her brain with 
any device. We do not always know how much our friend 
is to us, our senses lulled, if not dulled by custom and famili- 
arity, and the certainty of possession; but let some 
calamity threaten, let death come, and we know whose 
hands have held our heart-strings. 
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All her taaks wero performed, as usuali even more 
promptly by poor Margaret, but with mechanical rather 
than intelligent zeal ; her thoughts were otherwhere. She 
did not see the flowers she tended at the door, nor the 
birds that wrangled for seeds on the 6ame stalk, nor the 
long reaches of dusty gold stretching up the lane at sunset. 
She did not know the words she read ; she did not hunger 
nor thirst, except with the hunger of the heart, and the 
thirst of the soul. She could look but one way, and at last 
the time came when she could go but one way. 

One evening, being in the meadow to fetch home the 
cows, she turned directly from the hillside where she saw 
them feeding, turned without premeditation, without any 
thought at all, and walking rapidly, running almost, came 
to the door of the house where Samuel lived, and eager, pale, 
trembling, knocked for admission. She would know, once 
for all, whether Samuel were gone or not, whether he were 
dead or alive, and whether, being alive, he loved or hated ; 
she must know this or die. 

Mrs. Whiteflock came herself to the door, and her face 
filled with a great wonder when she saw Margaret standing 
there ; it was something exigent that brought her at milking 
time. 

" What in the world has happened ? " she cries ; " noth- 
ing bad, I hope." 

" O no, nothing bad I " and Margaret's white cheek grew 
scarlet. The enthusiasm that had brought her began to give 
way. She heard merry voices and the clatter of dishes 
inside, with all the stir of excitement which hungry men 
make over their suppers, and Mrs. Whiteflock had evidently 
just risen from the table, foi* she held in one hand the half 
of a biscuit sopped in honey, and waited as one anxious to 
resume a pleasing occupation. Margaret hesitated, trying 
to invent some excuse ; her courage would not bear her 
through ; that piece of biscuit disenchanted her of her fears, 
saying very plainly, all here is well, and Samuel into the 
bargain 1 

She was stammering out some pretence, when the mistress 
of ceremonies threw wide the door, and completed her dis- 
comfiture by exclaiming, " Do come in child, and recover 
yourself; you seem to be all of a tremble." Whether she 
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had trembled previously or not, she trembled now, and qnite 
fell against the door-case. 

" Mercy I is any body dead ? " says Mrs. Whiteflock. 

" No, ma'm," answered Margaret, in a little, low voice 
that seemed afraid of itself. " I want to know if Samuel is 
here." 

" Samuel f bless your soul, yes, here he is, if that's all 
you want." 

She pushed Margaret forward as she spoke, and there 
before her frightened face sat Samuel, not as fancy had pic- 
tured him, pale, despondent, pining for her, but red, 
rolicking, his shirt collar open, and a pocket handkerchief 
girded about his waist, eating supper with half a dozen 
sheep-shearers. 

Her face burned like fire when she saw the sly winks of the 
shearers, a rude set of fellows, and other coarse indications 
of a perception of the real nature of her errand. Doubtless 
the whiskey bottle had been in liberal use, and the natural 
animal buoyancy . of stroug health, thus stimulated to the 
dangerous edge of decency. Their ragged boots kicked at 
Samuel's legs under the table, and their well laden knives 
balanced midway between mouth and plate, when, at' last, 
their roars of laughter subsided. " Eh, old feller, we begin 
to understand about that ere lamb you was a'talkin of to-day. 
You don't pull the wool over our eyes. No, sir I " 

No doubt Samuel was glad in his heart to see Margaret, 
and be assured, as he was by her thus seeking him, of her 
deep and tender interest ; nevertheless, false pride or shame- 
facedness, or both, kept him from advancing and receiving 
her with any show of gladness. So that her confusion 
almost overcame her as she said, " Mother wishes to see 
you, Samuel." 

*' If Mrs. Fairfax wants to see me, she knows where to 
find me, I reckon, at home, and hard at work, where a poor 
fellow should be." And Samuel, who had partly risen, 
seated himself again as though he had nothing more to say. 
He seated himself, but ate no more, and if he had not par- 
taken of something stronger than tea that afternoon, it is 
not likely he would have spoken thus. As it was he had 
wronged himself as much as he had wronged his poor little 
sweet-heart, drooping like a down-trodden wild flower before 
him. Every word had tortured him as he said it, but he 
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had pre-determined to meet her thus coldly, in vindication 
of his wounded pride, of his manhood, and of the slight 
which had seemed to be put upon him ; and the sly winks, 
the rude laughter, and the nudges of the ragged boots under 
the table had helped him to execute- his bad resolve. He 
would have unsaid all the next moment, if he could, and 
when he beheld the abashed face, and th^ little trembles 
about the mouth so preciously dear to him, he could hardly 
refrain from going forward and kissing her before them all. 
He did no such thing, however ; he put down his heart, and 
bore it through, saying only in a rough, indifferent way, 
*' As I'm sent for, I reckon I'll go after my work is done ; 
you may tell your mother so if you have a mind to." 

Margaret could not know how deeply he had felt himself 
injured. She could not know how cruelly she had seemed 
to slight him, nor could she appreciate the conflict of de- 
spairing love and stubborn pride that was within him, 
rending and tearing and making him almost irresponsible 
fgr himself. She did not as yet suspect his bitterest griev- 
ance, and every separate word struck 4nto her heart like a 
sharp stab. His cold, distrustful glance benumbed her like 
death ; she felt the blood running chill in her veins, a whirl- 
ing sensation in her brain, saw a darkness closing about her, 
ax)d with just strength enough left to staod, turned away, 
scarcely for a time knowing whither she went It was all 
like some dreadful dream, only she knew that it was not a 
dream ; it was not. a dream, it was not reality, it was not 
anything that she could by any possibility have conceived 
of; she staggered as she walked, and was half way home, 
— for she turned home by instinct — before she began to 
comprehend the nature of her situation. 

She stood still, and lifted her eyes to heaven ; the moon 
was coming up with her old, familiar look of gentleness and 
peace ; she turned to the earth ; the dew was lying gray 
along the grass, and, save the silver tinkling of the distant 
bells, a soft silence was gathering everything to itself. 

Down the slope before her, nestled among its sheltering 
apple-trees, was her home ; the small window of her cham- 
ber glittered in the moonlight, and the eveniDg candle glim- 
mered through the open door ; it all looked strange and 
sad, as though she were seeing it from some new point of 
7* 
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observation, or as though it had undergone some sudden 
and melancholy change. 

Across the fields, and half way up the ridge behind her, 
its pretty garden smiling in front, and sheltered and in part 
overarched by a clump of knotty oaks, stood the quiet par- 
sonage, ail its quaint gables and long porches and carved 
porticos distinctly outlined in the clear light. She thought 
of her mother sewing by the candle light, thought of the 
preacher reading in his study, of his smile and his beautiful 
hair, and then she thought of Samuel, red and greasy from 
sheep shearing; thought of his open collar and his hard words, 
and doubt and distrust, both of herself and him, stole like a 
thief to her bosom, and added a yet sharper pain to her pains. 

She sunk down, utterly overpowered, and laid her face to 
the ground as to the face of a sister, took the long grass in 
her hands and covered her eyes with it, and moaned and 
sobbed as one utterly forlorn. 

The dews and the night air chilled her at length, and in 
this way were the means of bringing her back to herself; 
she was still in the world of men, not in the world of de- 
mons ; the sky was above her, the ground beneath ; she 
was alive and must bear herself some way toward her 
friends and toward Samuel, but how ? 

She knew that she was absorbed by Samuel, completely 
absorbed, but what place he was finally to occupy in her 
regard she could not tell. In vain she tried to adjust her- 
self to the new aspect in which he had presented himself. 
She could not but condemn his conduct; but somehow, 
after all, she did not condemn him. It was the whiskey ; it 
was the sheep-shearers, with whom by necessity he had 
been thrown. He was poor and could not choose his occu- 
pation nor his friends. If it had not been for this, if it had 
not been for that ; if she herself had not been so foolishly, 
so wickedly at fault, Samuel might have been blameless. 
He was the same as blameless. 

Only that evening, within an hour, she had spoken a lie, 
as all who heard it knew ; moreover, it must presently come 
to the ears of her mother. Samuel would fulfil his promise, 
and in the fulfilment of it would convict her ! What should 
she say ? She would have been glad just then if the hills 
had slid together and left her beneath them. But this 
would not happen ; whatever was done she must do her- 
self. 
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She had not» as we have said, condemned Samuel utterly, 
out of all hope ; nevertheless, she had no desire to see him, 
or believed she had none. She would have been glad, or at 
least thought she would have been glad, if the meeting 
about to take place between them could have been avoided. 
All she desired just then was to gain time ; for what pur- 
pose she did not know ; she did not even try to think. 
Another day, another hour, perhaps, she would see her 
way more clearly. But the time pressed, and there could 
be no delay ; at all hazards, she must prevent her mother 
from knowing what she had done ; her mother, who had no 
sympathy with her, who utterly discarded the fact that 
caused her to require sympathy. The mother must not 
know the child had been seeking the man she despised. 
She knew the path Samuel would take ; she would walk 
there, and, intercepting him, own the truth that she had 
sought him on her own and not on her mother's account. 
What further she should say she did not determine ; prob- 
ably she would never see him more. 

A long hour she had been on the path, walking to and 
fro, listening and looking, when at last she recognized the 
well-known step. He was coming, but not from the point 
she had expected ; he had already been to see her mother, 
having taken the highroad instead of the by-path, and was 
now returning home. 

He had seen her mother, — had told her all, no doubt ; 
she was too late, — all too late. Anger and scorn came to 
her support in her humiliation ; such bad supporters do we 
sometimes get when we have nothing else to help us. She 
flew at him madly, for what is so mad as an enraged 
woman 1 She accused him of wilfully, wickedly misinter- 
preting her ;. he knew she had come to see him, and for 
nothing else ; he knew how much she had suffered ; he 
must have seen it all, and if he had been a man, if he had 
been any part of the man she had always supposed him to 
be, he would have come to the door, have come outside the 
door, and learned definitely what she wanted, instead of 
hanging back, and laughing with the sheep-shearers as he 
had done. Shame ! shame I She was not only ashamed 
of him ; she was ashamed of herself that she had ever 
cared for so base a fellow I 

Thus attacked, Samuel defended himself very earnestly, 
but with more wit than honesty, it must be owned. 
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He had understood her well enough ; to be sure he had ; 
he had understood her to say, and she certainly did say, her 
mother wished to see him. ''Your lady mother," he 
worded it. He had always supposed her to be a young 
woman who spoke the truth and only the truth ; and how 
should he suspect she meant what she did not say. She 
had no trouble to express herself plainly ; that was clear ; 
he understood her now, he thought, if he had failed to do 
BO before ; still, if she had any explanation to make, he was 
ready to hear it, — ready to do her justice if he had not 
done so. 

He was singularly, provokingly self-possessed in all this, 
seeming to be master of himself and of the occasion, much 
more than was usual with him. The stimulant of which he 
had partaken had spurred up the whole man. He had not 
come in his sheep-shearer's dress, neitlier ; he understood 
the value which women attach to externals, and was all 
shining in his Sunday best ; even the daisy in his button- 
hole was not wanting, and the handsome beard had been 
cared for with special fondness. His hat was a little one 
side, and he played with the daisy as he waited for her 
answer. 

Of course Margaret said she had no explanation to make ; 
what could she say, indeed, that she would say, and what 
would she say that she could ? 

"I haven't any explanation to make, and I haven't any 
wrongs to right; anyhow, none that you can right, Mr. 
Dale t " she said, haughtily, and this was all the answer she 
would give. 

" Mr. Dale I and this from you, Margaret I " 

Samuel stopped playing with his daisy, and his chin 
buried itself deep in his beard. He had spoken with ido 
tender, so sad a reproachfulness, that Margaret's heart 
almost misgave her, and when she answered, it was with 
some slight tremor of voice. " If you had come to the 
door," she said, " all this would not have happened." 

" All what, my darlin' ? it isn't too late I I didn't tell 
your mother." He had come close and put his arm about 
her, for he needed but a soft word. 

She drew away, flinging off the arm as though it were 
contamination. " But you didn't come," she said, " and 
there's an end I " 
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" How could I s'pose, Margaret/' (he was not yet 
quite sincere,) "that you had anything to say to me that 
you couldn't say before my friends and equals ? Fm but a 
dull fellow, you know. His reverence yonder," (he pointed 
to the parsonage) ''might a-knowed what you meant; I 
daresay he would." 

" I don't know what his reverence would have known, 
but I know what you knew : it may suit you just now to 
call yourself dull. Samuel ? how could you ? how can 
you?" 

He drew nearer by two or three steps. " What had you 
to say if I had gone to the door — would to God I had — 
that you can't say now ? " 

Margaret saw her power, and abused it, as women have 
done, and probably will do to the end. She moved farther 
from him as she answered : " Whether or not I had any- 
thing to say, I haven't anything to say now, except this : 
It will be a good while before I trouble you with another 
visit!" 

" You never did trouble me, Margaret ; I was to blame, 
I was a good deal to blame, but I wasn't dU to blame. 
Dear Margaret, don't let's throw away what may be, just 
because we've throwed away what might 'a' been I " He 
drew still nearer, and held out his hand. 

She would not take his hand, nor suffer him to take hers. 
"I haven't thrown away anything," she said, "that I 
know of; nothing that I wouldn't throw away again, for 
certain." 

" You've throwed away the happiness of your whole 
life ; that's what you've throwed away I " Samuel an- 
swered, standing erect. " And I reckon you'll be sorry for 
it sometime. Sorry when it's too late, maybe." 

Margaret laughed in derision, and he went on : 

" You may think a ribbon at your throat, or a jewel hung 
in your ear, is everything, but I can tell you there are 
better things I and if you don't believe it, more's the pity. 
I have seen women that could make their poverty an orna- 
ment, and through their spiritual purity and heavenly- 
mindedness, shine with a splendor that shamed your purple 
and fine linen I Talk about the ermine of kings even, let 
alone the poor trifles that have turned your head ; and 
what is it to the saintly robes that have been trimmed with 
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fire I There are things to live for in this world beside the 
idle fashion that passeth away ; there'6 marvels and mys- 
teries in the cloud and the whirlwind ; the sunset and the 
star ; the grass at your feet and the flower of the grass ; 
the dewdrop, the wild bird's song; everything that God 
has made and give to us to enjoy and to be a cloud of wit- 
nesses of himself. Margaret, Margaret, I feel sometimes 
strong enough to go right forward alone, leaving every- 
thing, even you, if you falter and fail, and prefer a white 
hand to a strong soul, and a soft voice to the love that is 
too tender and too true to be told by poor common words." 

" A pretty excuse for silence, to be sure I " interposed 
Margaret, abruptly. 

" Well, there was another reason, " Samuel said ; I 
didn't dare to speak." 

" Didn't dare to speak I " echoed Margaret. 

** No, didn't dare, both because I felt you was so much 
bettei: than what I was, and because " — (he hesitated and 
went on) — " because I'd promised not to. I don't care, I'll 
gay it all out now I A bad promise is better broke than kept. 
I give my word I wouldn't speak to you about love ; but 
cuss the promise, and cuss the hour I made it I I will 
speak, and I do speak, and I swear I love you, — swear it 
by the mother of our Lord I " 

Margaret drew back, startled this time by his bold impet- 
uosity. 

" You know it 1 " he cried, " you know it I " stridin^up 
and almost clutching her by the shoulder. "You know 
you're treading on my heart at every step ; but what do 
you care for that 1 you're all took up with somebody else I" 
He let go of her now ; his voice changed ; his whole man- 
ner changed. " You may find men enough that know more 
than I do," he said ; " and men that are more set off by 
outside tinsel and show ; but you'll never find a man that's 
yours all through and through as I am." 

He was silent now, for his emotions would not allow him 
to go on. 

" I am glad you know there's other men in the world," 
said Margaret ; " some, too, that know a'most as much as 
you do." 

'* You're crueller than you need be, seems to me," Sam- 
uel answered. " I know my shortcomings all too Yf,QYL, 
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Miss Margaret. I know how fur, in pint of accomplishments, 
I fall below the bishop's son, for instance ; and more than 
this, I know how your head has been turned by his sleek 
ways ; how I hate him, — God forgive me I " 

*' My head turned by Mr. Lightwait> indeed I I should 
like to know when ? " 

" Why in the meetin'-house, Sunday, for once ! So much 
turned, that you couldn't, or wouldn't see me, anyhow." 

"You wasn't at meeting, Sunday?" Margaret was 
betrayed by her surprise into more earnestness than she 
designed. 

" Maybe I wasn't I and maybe I didn't see the fine gen- 
tleman bowin' so low, and speakin' so sweet I and maybe 
you didn't drop your handkerchief in your scornful turnin' 
from me, and maybe you wasn't too proud to take it from 
my hand I " 

"I didn't see you, Samuel, as true as I stand here, I 
didn't!" 

" You didn't want to see me, Miss Margaret ; you always 
seen me before ; it was all of the bishop's son." 

Then Margaret told witli simple sincerity that she did 
want to see him, that she looked for him everywhere, that 
she was faint and sick with disappointment. "Do you 
think if I had not wanted to see you, I would have gone to 
seek you to-night, as I did ? " she said in conclusion. Sam- 
uel was silent, and she continued, for she had got upon the 
sore point now, " Oh ! Samuel, if your enemy had told me 
you would ever treat me as you did, I would have called 
him a liar to his face I I thought there was no man in the 
world like you I I thought you were the only man in the 
world, for you were all the world to me. " Oh, Samuel I 
Samuel I " 

" And you don't think so now, darlin' ? " 

" No I I don't think so now." 

" Well, my Daisy, my little Daisy, purer than snow, I 
won't ask you to think so now, not just now ; but if you 
ever thought it, or anything like it ; " he was on his knees 
before her, and both her hands in his ; but what protestation 
or proposal he might have made, or what concession or 
jBtcceptance she^ it is quite impossible to say. All at once, 
without premonition of sight or sound, a man passed them, 
so close, that his shadow darkened all the face of Samuel. 
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It was Mr. Lightwait ; both recognized him on the instant. 

** Let me go/' said Margaret, withdrawing her hands ; 
her whole manner changed and chilled and freezing. ' ' I have 
stayed too long already ; what will he think of me, with 
you, in sach a place, at such a time ? I wish I had not 
gone to see you ; I wish I had never seen you I " 

Perhaps she did not design it; perhaps it was mere 
chance, but the emphasis fell on the words with you in a way 
that was injuriously significant. 

" With m«/ " cried Samuel, on his feet before the words 
were out. " Qod 'a' mercy I Am I a man that it's a disgrace 
to be seen with ? I don't ask you to stay any longer, Mies 
Margaret, this time o' night, to be sure ! why the sunset is 
hardly done shinin', and as for the place, it's a'most under 
your mother's windows I Ouss the thing! I wish I had 
struck it down ; it's haunted me before to-night I " 

'' Hush, hush ! " said Magaret, her finger on her lip. 

There he was again, not a dozen yards from them, his fair 
face aglow with a smile of triumph. The moonlight fell full 
upon him, and he remained confronting them still as a 
statue, while the village clock struck nine. Both Margaret 
and Samuel noted it, and counted the strokes, as they had 
occasion to remember. It was strange, though they did not 
think of it at the time, that they should have counted the 
strokes, inasmuch as both were in a state of preternatural 
excitement. The "hush" of Margaret had done anything 
but hush her wild lover ; he had started as in act to spring, 
when she caught his arm, and, by main strength, held him 
back. She felt his untrammeled hand fumbling under hers 
for a moment, saw something shining in the moonlight, heard 
a little click, and then the sharp report of a pistol shot. 

" My God I my God I " This was all she said. Whether 
Samuel had torn himself from her arm, or whether she had 
let go of him, she could not tell. She had fled down the 
meadow, and the candle light from the open door had run 
out to meet her before she knew anything. She did not 
then pause to take thought, but rushing in, in all her wild 
disorder, fell to the ground, as it happened, between her 
mother and an evening visitor, who had entered the previous 
minute ; fell, fluttering, crying, like some poor bird, stricken 
in its flight. 

<< My child, my sweet child I '' That voice was not her 
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mother's, and the breast to which she was being drawn with 
each tender solicitude was not that of her mother either. 
She sat up ; the crying stilled, the fluttering gone, and, with 
her hand pressed to her forehead, gazed in and through 
the face bending over her with a look of amazement amount- 
ing almost to terror. It was Mr. Lightwait who was thus 
soothing and supporting her. 

A moment this perplexed look grew into his brows, and 
then she sprang away, laughing, weeping, making phrenzied 
exclamations, all at once. 

Mrs. Fairfax was white with anger ; rage were the better 
word. Alone with the bishop's son, and cJl things so softly 
concurring, who knew what might have come of it, but for 
the untimely interruption of the little minx, her daughter ? 
She did not ask what had happened ; she did not care. She 
only said, " I am ashamed of you, child I Pray, brother 
Lightwaity take no notice of her; she is subject to these 
foolish fits, if she but hear an owl hoot in the dark." Then 
she told Margaret peremptorily to go to bed. Here Mr. 
Lightwait interposed. It was not safe to send the child to 
bed in her condition. Sister Fairfax was, for once, in the 
wrong ; it was quite natural, perhaps, that she should be a 
little impatient, but, for his part, he was curious to inquire 
into the affair. Then, addressing himself to Margaret, he 
called himself Father Lightwait, aad approached her with 
such consummate carefulness and kindness, that she was 
nestled beside him, her head against his shoulder, all una- 
ware. He could not, however, with all his arts, draw from 
her any intelligent account of what had befallen. She had 
seen a ghost, and she would give no further explanation. 

" A ghost, to be sure I And did it take the shape of a 
man, my dear ? " 

" No, why should it ? " Margaret did not mean to tell a 
lie, nor did she feel in the least guilty ; the words seemed 
to have spoken themselves. 

" 0, I don't know ; I think the visions young ladies see, 
usually take that shape I " t 

Margaret drew away. 

*' Do you know, my dear," he went on, softly putting her 
hair from her forehead, " that I am a little superstitious my- 
self ? " and in answer to her look of pleased inquiry, contin- 
ued, whispering the words in her ear, and brushing his 
8 
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cheek against hers as he did so, " I think I will trust my 
little saint not to betray my weakness." 

" If it's a secret, don't tell me," exclaimed Margaret 
earnestly ; " I can't keep a secret." 

'' I will trust you against your own testimony, I would 
(he whispered again, very softly this time,) trust you against 
the world I " 

Mrs. Fairfax, a little miffed at being over-ruled in the mat- 
ter of sending Margaret to bed, had taken up her work. She 
was crocheting a pair of slippers for her visitor, and sat 
turned from, rather than toward him. 

Margaret had put the confiding pastor a little back, with 
a mption of her hand, as he whispered this, but he was not 
disconcerted thereby ; he took the fingers as though they 
had been given him, and having held them fast, not indeed 
letting them go until he had kissed them more than once. 

" Mother, do you hear what Mr. Lightwait says ? he has 
got a story for us I " cries Margaret, with that artfulness 
which is a part of the armor of women. Mrs. Fairfax faced 
about. 

*' I was telling your little daughter here, or rather I was 
about to tell her of an adventure I had to-night. I don't 
know as it's worth your hearing, but it interests me a good 
deal." 

*' Certainly." Mrs. Fairfax desired of all things to hear 
it She said this stiffly, but Mr. Lightwait received it as 
the most gracious assent, and began : '' In the first place, I 
designed to call upon you at an earlier hour, but somehow, 
one trifle after another prevented ; and when I set out, at 
last, it was with the determination to take the path across 
the fields which, as you know, led me through Sister White- 
flock's garden ; I was coming down the middle path be- 
tween the currant-bushes, when all at once I became aware 
of some one behind me, and looking back, saw Brother 
Peter, with that strange look in his face that he sometimes 
has, you know, and handing me a piece of folded paper, he 
said : ' The spirit of a woman that seemed to be your 
mother, come to me just now, and made me write this — 
read it ; I don't know what it is, but I know you are to 
read it right away.' 

" I could not see to read the writing, — it is in pencil ; 
and, putting the paper in my pocket, would have gone on. 
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bat Brother Peter almost dragged mcf back. * Toa must 
read it/ he urged ; ' the woman said so.' 

'' Thus appealed to, I returned with hiin, and when he 
had lighted the candle, I opened the paper and read, what 
I will now read to you. 

" This was the writing : ' I entreat that Bishop John 
walk by the high road to-night. Prom his mother, Bethy 
Honeywell.' 

'' This is all, and the strangeness of the thing is, that my 
mother (heaven rest her soul) was in the habit, during my 
boyhood, of calling me Bishop John ; it was her pet name, 
indeed, expressing both her pride and afifection at once ; 
but it is years since I have thought of my boyish title, and 
certainly Brother Peter never heard of it. And yet another 
thing curious, to say the least, the maiden name of my 
mother was Honeywell — Elizabeth Honeywell, and my 
father, in familiar household talk, often called her Bethy, 
but she always wrote her name Elizabeth Lightwait, and 
that is the way I think she would write it now if she wrote 
it at all." 

" But mayn't she have taken these very means to con- 
vinceyou of her presence ? " suggested Margaret, all alive 
with interest 

'' So I Have I made a proselyte before I am convinced 
myself?" The young man laughed that low, musical 
laugh that was never hearty, never sympathetic, and said, 
lightly, " If my mother could come to Brother Peter, why 
couldn't she come to me ? " 

'' I don't know," said JVTargaret ; " there's a good many 
things I don't know." 

'' What ! is our little one so wise in her ignorance ? and 
so sharp, withal ! " . 

Margaret had not thought of being wise, or sharp, and 
she blushed all over, and certainly looked very charming in 
her bright, bashful surprise. 

The eyes of the young preacher met those of the girl, 
just for an instant, and withdrew themselves, so that he 
seemed to be staring into vacancy, as he half whispered, 
half chanted : — 

" O Helen, fair beyond compare I 
III make a garland of tliy hair, 
Shall bind my heart forevermair, 
Until the day I die." 
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"And did you come by the meadow-path, after all?" 
Margaret asked, as though she did not already know that 
such could not have been the case. 

'' Ah, I was going to tell you. I persisted in my first 
intention, and was about leaving Brother Peter and his con- 
spirators, when he was seized with involuntary shudder- 
ings, and besought me with so much earnestness to pledge 
myself to turn back and walk by the high road, in case I 
should meet three geese flying toward me — one directly 
over the other two, that I gave the promise ; but so little 
importance did I attach to it, that the whole affair was gone 
quite from my mind, when, as I struck into your fields, the 
whiz of wings caused me to look up, and there were the 
three geese directly before me — the one above the others ! 
I then turned back, and came by the open road ; but. I 
daresay nothing would have come of it if I had kept right 
on." 

"I daresay not," answered Margaret, looking upon the 
ground. 

" And now, I think, we have a right to ask for your 
story, but you are bound to secrecy, you know, about 
mine ? " 

0, yes, Margaret was bound ; but as to herself, she had 
no story ; she was not sure that she had seen anything. 

The conversation between them was diverted at this 
point by the dog, Wolf, who walked deliberately in, and, 
lying at the feet of his young mistress, fixed his eyes atten- 
tively upon the stranger, growling and snapping his teeth, 
if he but so much as offered to touch her. Margaret was 
grateful to her shaggy friend, and set her little foot on bis 
head, by way of restraining him from violence, but more in 
caressing than reproof. 

The truth is, Margaret would hardly have been capable 
of self-assertion if this man had chosen to carry her off 
bodily, much less did she know how to parry his aggressive 
fondness. He was, in the first place, almost twenty years 
older than she, and in the next, he had all the policy, 
learning, and address of a Jesuit, mingled with the sadness 
of sincerity and the sweetness of love. Then his conven- 
tional ways and habits, — the very tie of his white neck- 
cloth, so consummately clerical and worldly at once ; the 
great seal ring on his little finger was a terror to her. She 
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feared to move, — feared to speak in his presence; she 
thought perhaps such fine people had rules lor everything, 
and that, being ignorant of rules, she must, of necessity, 
be ignorant of everything that constitutes good behavior. 
Perhaps it was the fashion for clergymen, and more espe- 
cially for bishops' sons, to kiss the fingers of little girls in 
fashionable parishes ; how should she know ? Maybe her 
shy ways were not only rustic but rude. If she could but 
know. If she but had some guide, some formula! 

She was very uncomfortable in his presence, as it was ; 
that she had nestled to his side in the paroxysm of her first 
fear, does not prove the contrary ; she trusted him as the 
weak naturally trusts the strong ; relied upon him as ig- 
norance relies upon knowledge ; but in her trust she dis- 
trusted, and her reliance was dependence rather than confi- 
dence. In some sort, the simple girl was fascinated by the 
accomplished man. Like a wild bird taken by the snarer, 
— one moment pecking food from the hand that holds it, 
and the next, crying and fluttering to be away, — so was it 
with Margaret. 

So there they sat, the mother in her mifi^, intent, for the 
most part, on her bright wool thread ; Margaret, pale and 
flushed by turns, her hands unconsciously getting them- 
selves hidden in her apron ; her stout guardian, with his 
speckled nose on the ground, and his watchful eyes up- 
turned, his feet gathered under him, and his tail beating to 
the tune of tearing his man ; and the preacher, serene with 
himself and with all about him ; sorrowfully cheerful, gra- 
ciously glad, benign, beautiful ; one white hand buried in 
his golden locks, and partly supporting the cheek that 
turned toward Margaret, and all his handsome person dis- 
posed to a mien of the comeliest manliness. 

All at once. Wolf dragged himself forward a little, lifted 
up his head, and snufi'ed the air. Then a buzz of eager 
voices was heard, and men bearing lanterns were seen mov- 
ing about the adjoining field. 

The flush and the blush went out of Margaret's cheek 
now, once for all ; she did not move nor speak ; she seemed 
not to breathe. 

"They are searching for your ghost, perhaps," Mr. 
Lightwait said. She did not smile; she did not lift her 
eyes ; her fingers twitched a little, that was all. 
8* 
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** They are coming this way I " cries Mrs. Pairfex, throw- 
ing down her worsted work ; "that was the garden-gate." 

She was at the door ; she was down the path ; she had 
met the men. " Have you heard the news, Mrs. Fair- 
fax?" 

'' No I What has happened*? " 

" Why, Sam Dale has murdered our preacher I Shot him 
to-night, right in your meadow here I The tavern-keeper 
seen him do it, and took him on the spot." 

" What I the Bishop's son ? Great God I Impossible I " 

Mrs. Fairfax was so overcome by the thought of the 
murder of a bishop's son, it was so much worse than the 
murder of a common man, that all her senses were muddled, 
and her personal knowledge for the moment went for noth- 
ing. 

" The bishop's son murdered ? and by Sam Dale? Shot 
dead, you say ! " 

'' Yes'em ; shot with a pistol I Sam's give himself up I 
We all seen the pistol I " "I had it in my hand I " said 
one. ''So did II" said another. "They've got Sam's 
hands tied behind him," cried another. " Miss Hangerman 
cut her bed-cord and brought it for the purpose I " 

Then some one said he wouldn't be in Sam Dale's shoes 
for a good deal ; and was answered by the suggestion that 
perhaps there wasn't any such person as Samuel Dale I 
The fellow that called himself so might be named anything 
else for all anybody knew. He was a gallu8 bird, likely. 

Mrs. Fairfax was beginning to come to herself by this 
time. " Have you found the body ? " she asked. 

" No, ma'am I We s'pose it's furder down the holler 
than what Sam represented. Of course he'll lie I " Then 
they all said, of course Sam would lie ; and most of them, 
that they never liked him from the first. He looked like a 
highwayman — like a thief — like an assassin ! 

" Just follow me ! " cries Mrs. Fairfax, quite come to 
herself now, " and I'll show you where the body is I Sam 
has mistaken his man, thank the Lord I " 

When Mrs. Fairfax, overcome by curiosity, left the house, 
she had seized Wolf by the collar and dragged him with 
her ; and the bishop's son, taking advantage of this and of 
Margaret's stupor, immediately rose, caught her in his 
arms, pressed her to his bosom, kissed her forehead, her 
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cheeks, her mouth, again and again, and with a Ood bless 
you, my child I was gone ; his interest in what was passing 
without, if he had any, sacrificed to a dearer interest. 

There was, therefore, no one except pale, stupefied Mar- 
garet to be seen when the eager faces pressed in at the 
door. 

*' Where is the body ? You said you had it I Fetch us 
to the sight of it ! " 

Such were the mingled demands and exclamations, as the 
wild crowd went from one dark comer to another, fumbling 
and feeling the way, or holding their lanterns before them, 
pretematurally anxious for a sight of the bloody corpse. 

Margaret caught the word " murder " joined to that of 
Samuel, and with one long, heart-breaking moan, fell insen- 
sible to the ground. 

When the tumult subsided, they found her lying as one 
dead ; her faithful Wolf beside her, licking her hands, her 
feet, and making at her ear a little numbling chatter of 
sound, as though he would say, " Come back, little mis- 
tress, come back to life ; it is not so bad as it seems.'' 

*' Here to-night, the bishop's son ! ten minutes since f 
You are mistaken, madam, that is all, or else you have seen 
his ghost. Samuel Dale has acknowledged the murder and 
given himself up I He says, moreover, that your daughter 
was with him when he did the foul deed, and will confirm 
his statement. I am just come from Mr. Lightwait's house, 
and he is not there, nor has he been there since a quarter 
before nine ; and agreeably to the testimony of the unfor- 
tunate prisoner, the murder was committed at or near nine 
o'clock, just about leaving time for the murdered man to 
have reached the spot where the terrible tragedy is said to 
have been enacted." 

The person thus delivering himself had but that moment 
made his way through the group to the elbow of Mrs. 
Fairfax; he was the village doctor, — by name. Prosper 
Allprice. He was a short man, with a round bald head, 
black, small eyes, set close together, a high nose, and little 
dimpled chin. His ears were big and white as gristle, his 
fingers short, stumpy, and shining with rings, and his feet 
so short and so wide as to resemble club feet. Add to this, 
wiry red whiskers, sheep teeth, and the stomach of a full- 
fed cock, and you have some approximate notion of the 
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external presence of Doctor Allprice. His waistcoat on 
this occasion was crimson, dashed with black ; his trowsers 
white duck ; he held a yellow kid glove in one hand, and a 
superfluous eye-glass dangled from his button-hole. His 
conversation was full of professional wisdom set off with 
Latin. A single wave of his hand awed back the ^ager 
crowd of workmen and mechanics, peeping over one an- 
other's shoulders for a glimpse of the girl in her fit of lan- 
guor, or whatever it were; and, dropping on one knee 
beside her, he produced a medicine case, and essayed to 
administer some sort of restorative, but her teeth were 
found to be fast locked ; nothing could move them. 

" It ain't no common faintin' fit," says the grocer. " My 
daughter; Addely Maud, she had one, somethin' like this to 
all appearance, and no doctor-stuff could git her out of it 
nuther ; at last someby tole that Miss Whitefiock's man, he 
could bring her to ; so, everything else failin', we sent for 
the critter, and, dog on, if he didn't do it I " 

'' How ? how ? " cried one or two, but there were more 
sneers than questions. 

" How ? why, ding me if I can tell you I he just put his 
hands onto her, and said over a kind of a prayer, like, or 
somethin' that sounded religious, anyhow; and, dog on! 
she opened her eyes and sot up — Addely Maud did ! '' 

Then it was whispered about that some one had better 
fetch Peter Whiteflock, but Mrs. Fairfax would not hear of 
it ; and Dr. Prosper AUwise was so professionally outraged 
that the very top of his shining head grew scarlet. 

" Nothing serious, my dear madam, nothing at all I " he 
said to Mrs. Fairfax ; '' a slight derangement of the stom- 
achuSf or rather of the musculo-membraneous reservoir con- 
necting with the SBSophagus and duodenum. There is a fine 
sympathy, madam, between the upper ortficium of this 
membraneous reservoir and the seat of sensation and reflec- 
tion lodged in the brain-pan, cranium^ or skull. These 
instances of depression are somewhat rare, but by no means 
unknown to the practice ; a little phlebotomy, or venesec- 
tion will, no doubt, have the desired effect." And Dr. 
Allprice whipped out his lancet, and punctured a small vein 
in the left arm, without ceremony. No blood. Another I 
puncture, deeper, wider still — not a drop. "My dear 
madam I " the fingers of the doctor flew from wrist to tem- 
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pie, and from temple to wrist, and the sweat-drops stood on 
his forehead ; " my dear madam I the pulse is quite gone ! 
In short, madam, life is extinct/' 

''0 my child I My sweet, sweet child I my God, 
have mercy I " 

Here, for once, was a reality for the frivolous mother, and 
she forgot her affectations, as she dragged the rigid form 
across her lap, and held the bright young head against her 
bosom ; but, perhaps after all it was more an instinctive 
clutching after what was her own, that impelled the cries 
and caresses, more the rebellious struggle against a personal 
wrong, than the genuine passion of a bereaved and breaking 
heart. 

A nature like this woman's is incapable of the sublime, 
even in suffering. 

After the first wild burst of madness, the doctor, with 
such tender and soothing words, as are customary, led the 
distracted woman away. 

" She bein't dead I not accordin' to my notion," says the 
grocer, pressing up. '' She looks just like Addely Maud 
over again, anyhow. I'll bet a quarter of a dollar Peter 
could fetch her to." 

"0, my good friend, run and fetch him," cries the mother, 
and then she falls sobbing again ; and the doctor chafes her 
hands, and produces smelling-salts, and nods to the grocer 
to fetch Peter. " It will pacify her," he says in a whisper, 
" and do no harm." 

The body had been straightened, and a sheet spread over 
it from head to feet ; there was no need to compose the 
features, they were singularly placid, though icy cold and 
rigid, and the measure for the coffin was about to be taken, 
when Peter Whiteflock, in his shirt sleeves, and champing at 
a green apple, was led in. 

He pushed the sheet from the face with the toe of his shoe,, 
champing at the apple all the time, and when he had gnawed 
all round the core, clean and close, he tossed it away, aim- 
ing at a cat that sat peaceably upright in the door-way; 
and this feat accomplished, he wiped his hands on his 
trowsers-legs, and proceeded to remove the shroud, mani- 
festing, as he did so, a mixture of haste, irreverence and 
anger. He had no sooner touched the hand, however, than 
a change which was almost a transformation came over him. 
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His face grew radiant, his voice low and softly modulated, 
the whole man seemed not to be Peter any more, but quite 
a different sort of person. 

'' She is not dead I '' he said, and then stooping, he spoke 
in her ear some words in an unknown tongue. After this, 
he made a pass or two with his hand, from the forehead 
downward, and immediately she smiled, and answered him 
in a strange tongue, the same, apparently, in which he had 
addressed her. They conversed a few minutes thus together, 
the girl making signs the while as though she were acceding 
to some instruction; and presently Peter reversed the 
passes, and she opened her eyes, and sat up, all her senses 
restored, calm, collected ; more mistress of herself than she 
had ever been in her life. She evinced neither alarm nor 
surprise at the questioning and cross-questioning of Dr. 
Allprice. Yes, she had seen Samuel Dale that evening; 
she had happened to meet him as she was fetching home the 
cows, and had conversed with him for a short time ; he 
appeared to be in a state of excitement, but she saw nothing 
to indicate insanity. She distinctly remembered the time at 
which she separated from him. She had heard the striking 
of the village clock, and counted the strokes ; it was nine 
o'clock. She did not see Mr. Lightwait, and he could not 
subsequently have been there, inasmuch as she found him 
at her mother's house on reaching it ; he remained with them 
the entire evening, and was, in fact, but just gone when the 
men entered who were in search of his body. 

This statement produced the greatest excitement and 
confusion. That the murder had been committed, was past 
doubt. The tavern keeper had himself witnessed the act, 
and taken Samuel, who confessed to the accusation, imme- 
diately to the magistrates. Mrs. Fairfax and Margaret, if 
they had seen anything, must have seen a ghost. TPomen 
didn't know what they saw at the best of times, but now in 
their excitement, there was no use in paying any attention to 
what they said I One or two even ventured the remark that 
both Sam and the tavern keeper were crazy, but Dr. All- 
price gave it as his opinion that Samuel was of as sound 
mind as he himself, and that he entertained a high estimate 
of his own soundness every body knew. 

Meanwhile news continued to be brought in, a good deal 
of it " turning of no turning at all," and the gist being that 
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Samael had quietly given himself up, but that as to the cause 
of the murder, he refused to explain, saying that he was 
ready to give his life for the one he had taken, and what 
further had men to do with it I 

At midnight. Mr. Lightwait had uot returned to his house, 
nor had his body been found. 

Could it be possible that Margaret was in complicity with 
the murderer I Such, whispers began to run, and she and 
her lover were spoken of as the girl, Margaret, and the man, 
calling himself Samuel. 

Dr. Allprice gave it as his opinion that the man, calling 
himself Dale, had, for some unknown cause, committed mur- 
der on the person of John Hamlyn Lightwait, and subse- 
quently, or previously, it might be, for some unknown cause, 
administered poison, in some subtle shape, to Margaret 
Fairfax, minor, and daughter of the well known and highly 
esteemed Mrs. Margaret Fairfax, in, and of the premises. 

" Where's Peter Whiteflock ? " inquired the grocer. 
Peter was gone home, long ago. What was wanted of him. 

"Well, nothing particular, as I know of,'' said the 
grocer ; " but he hesitated to open the door for me, when I 
went after him to-night, and when he did open it but a leetle 
crack, he stood into that as tho' he was afeared I'd see 
inside, but I did see for all of his care, and I could almost 
swear that what I see was Mr. Lightwait, hisself, a settin' 
into Peter's cellar, alive and hearty. I wouldn't swear it, 
but dog on ! if I don't believe it."' , 

At one o'clock, the party had divided ; about half the 
number, including Dr. Allprice, who took special charge of 
the ladies, remaining in and about the house of Mrs. Fairfax, 
while the other half dashed oflf in search of Peter Whiteflock, 
and his visitor ; the greatest excitement prevailing every- 
where. 
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CHAPTEBV. 

COURTSHIP OF PETEB WHITEFLOOK. 

Madeline I Martha I Mary 1 Lucinda ! 
Charley, Charley ! Cartwright I Pete, you, 
Pete I Come here, and see what I've found I " 
" What is it. Lute ? What is it ? Say, say 1 
What is it, Luther?'' 

" Come and see, if you want to know ; am I a-goin' to 
find things, d'ye s'pose, and track 'em to their holes, and 
then carry you onto my back to come and catch 'em and 
have the hide ? " And Luther Whiteflock mounted the hol- 
low butt of a fallen tree, thrust his hands deep in his pockets, 
spread wide his legs, and cocked up his head. The astron- 
omer, when a new planet swims into his ken, would but 
inadequately represent what the young discoverer felt just 
then. He had only to wait, now, and the world would come 
to him. How the little legs flew under the petticoats ; how 
the elbows worked their way through the air ; how the hair 
of the girls was tossed and tumbled, and how the eyes of 
the boys glistened, and how their red cheeks shone I There 
they were, all round their brother Luther; Madeline, and 
Mary, and Martha and Lucinda, and Charles and Cartwright, 
catching for breath, plying questions, tremulous with hopes, 
and radiant with admiration. 

Peter came up hobbling behind the rest (he was lame) 
with two bright spots in his pale cheeks, and his great eyes 
staring wide. "What is it. Lute?" he said, reaching 
between his stronger brothers, and catching the discoverer 
by the trousers-leg. 

Luther kicked out his foot, and hurt Peter in the arm, so 
that he cried. 

" Cry-baby I calf 1 " sneered Luther ; " run home and tell 
mother, won't you f " 
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" I'll go and tell father ; it ain't the first time youVe 
kicked me, and you did it a-purpose I " 

" Of course I did ! a-puHin' at me when I was busy. I'll 
do it again, if I want to ; and you may tell the old man as 
much as you're a mind, if that's all I " 

"Then I'll tell mother; I ain't a-goin to stand it any 
longer ; you seem to think I was just made to be abused 1 " 

*' Certainly, Pete, that's what I have you for I " 

The little fellow could not stand this, and limped off in the 
direction of the housel 

''I wonder if the little fool will tell ? " 

"'To be sure he will ; and I hope mother will give it to 
yo^." 

It was Madeline, the next younger than Peter, who said 
this ; all her round face on fire with indignation. 

Luther slid from the log, and was up with peter in a mo- 
metit ; it was quite another thing to have his mother know 
of it. She would probably give it to him as Madeline had 
said ; not for her love of Peter, who was by no means her 
favorite, but from her love of authority. 

" I didn't go for to do it, Pete. I was just in fun I Now, 
don't tell, that's a good boy I " 

Peter was touched by a soft word, and stopping, drew up 
his sleeve ; the flesh was swelling hard, and turning purple. 

"I'll tell you, Pete, what's the best thing in the world for 
such a bruise as that I " Luther began to be frightened. 
" Why just cover it up like as if it wasn't there, and don't 
mention it to nobody in the world, and laugh all the time." 

" But how is a boy to laugh ? Would you laugh if you 
had it, d'ye s'pose ? " 

" Yes I would ; if you done the like, accidental, to me, I 
wouldn't tell onto you ; I wouldn't be so mean. I'd pre- 
tend to be in high spirits. 'Cause, don't you see, tellin' 
wouldn't do me no good, and it would do you hurt I What 
good could it do me to have mother use a strap onto your 
tender shoulders, or to shut you up in the garret, for half a 
day ? or both together ? I wouldn't think of it ; I'd stand 
it somehow I " 

Peter began to be ashamed of his less generous, less 
heroic nature. " If I could only keep from showin' it," 
says he, "I wouldn't tell ; but just look I it is swelled out 
as big and black as what that bunch was on old Posey's 
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knee, before father cured it, and if it makes me cry, I can't 
help it, you know." 

Luther was getting the upperhand ; he drew himself up, 
and spread wide his legs again. 

" Pete, boy ! " says he, " let me tell you one thing ; some 
things in this world is too precious for to be used common ; 
for instance, if you had the gold head what's onto Mr. 
Lightwait's cane, would you fling it at a bull-frog in yon 
pond ? " 

'' No ; if Peter had that precious treasure, he would not 
fling it at a bull-frog in yonder pond." 

'' Clear common sense, Pete." And Luther slapped him 
on the shoulder. ** You see a stone would do as well, and 
better too." 

Yes, Peter saw that. 

" And you'd have your gold for bigger occasions ! ' 

To be sure. Peter saw clearly. 

" Well, then, suppose you had somethin' else as precious 
as gold, and wanted to obtain another end just as common 
as killin' a bull-frog, would you use this ere precious thing 
for this ere ignoble purpose ? D'ye foller me, boy ? " 

Peter was not quite sure that he did follow the philoso- 
pher, and was silent." 

"You wouldn't, you say ? Of course you wouldn't I 
one case is clear as t'other ; now, then, to the pint." And 
with the fingers of one hand, Luther, with much stress of 
manner, laid the pint in the palm of the other hand, thus :— 

" For the sake of illustration," (he had got that of the 
preacher,) " we'll suppose this bunch on your arm to be the 
bull-frog ; we'll suppose you want to be shot of it, — d'ye 
follor me, boy ? To be shet of the bull-frog is the thing 
you're after, and the means that'll shet you is of secondary, 
or we may say, thirdary importance ; now you have got two 
meanses into your power, — one's precious and one isn't ; 
the precious one is truth, and you could use it if you was 
for to be fool enough I But are you ? No, you say you ain't 
— of course you ain't ; you know clean things ain't made for 
to be used agin onclean. You foller me, boy ? Truth is the 
preciousest thing what there is, and it's made for to be sot 
agin occasions ekally precious ; do you foller ? When any- 
thing else'll serve as well, the gineral rule of the best man- 
agers is not to sile it by bandyin' it about ! Anyhow, that's 
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what Mr. Larky told me the way was with forehanded fel- 
lers, mostly, and he knows, you bet." 

Peter hung his head and looked bewildered. " Do you 
mean for me to tell a lie ? " says he. And then he says he 
don't like Luther Larky ; "that's why I call you Lute, — 
I don't like him you're named after." 

" Likin' him ain't here nor there I " says Luther, loftily ; 
"he's got money into his pocket ; he has I " 

" Yes, but he didn't get some of it honest ; he sold more 
sheep t'other day than he gave in onto the account he 
showed father, 'cause I counted the sheep." 

" Eh I you own yourself a spy, do you ? " sneered Lu- 
ther ; and then he advised Peter not to meddle with Mr. 
Larky' s affairs, and then he got back to the main question. 

" You ask if I want you for to lie I " he said. " No ; I'd 
scorn it 1 I meant what I said, for you not to knock your 
bull-frog into the head with your gold ! Say, for instance, 
if your arm busts out o' your sleeve with swellin', so that 
you are compelled to say somethin', that you fell down 
and hurt yourself." 

" But I didn't," answers Peter. 

"Didn't! blast it I there you're belittlein' the truth 
again ! You've fell down many a time and hurt yourself, 
hain't you ? " 

Yes, Peter had often fallen and hurt himself. 

" Are you obliged to particularize the time, I'd like to 
know ! hey I dumbhead ! One way for to get along is to 
wriggle ; a snake hain't got no feet, but he'll wriggle along 
faster than what some beasts can that have 'em." 

" But I've got feet." 

" Yes, arid they're made to stand on when you want to be 
upright ; but s'pose you want to go through a narrer hole ? " 

Peter saw one thing very clearly ; he was not to tell the 
truth, and he saw, too, that it would not cure him to get 
his brother punished, so he pulled down his sleeve and but- 
toned it, and followed him back to the seat of his great 
discovery, half ashamed of having threatened to tell. 

Luther was still slightly apprehensive, for when does 
guilt ever feel quite safe ? so he said, as they went along : 
" If you don't see into reason, Pete, I'll give you the skin 
of the varmint if you won't tell I " 

" I don't want the skin," says Peter, but he did want to 
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Bee the fun, and was soon at the butt end of the log, on his 
knees, and his head poked quite inside. 

" 0, Pete, I've thought of somethin' ; just the thing ! '' 
cries Luther, giving the lad a punch in the ribs. 

"What is it?" 

" Why, you are the one to crawl in after the varmint ! 
'Cause you're slim, first off, and next off, 'cause maybe the 
critter'll bite you, and if he does,'' (here he spoke in the 
lad's ear,) ■ ' you can lay the sore arm onto that, you know. 
In with you I I'll boost I " 

Peter stuck his head in again. " I can't see him," he 
said. " Crawl in further ; don't be afraid." And then Lu- 
ther turned to his brothers and sisters : " Tell ^e what less 
do ; in the first place, the varmint what's into there, is a 
mink ; but when Pete gets him out, less shut him up in the 
smoke-house, and give out among the boys that we have got 
a mountaineous mink what's escaped from a show, and 
charge a quarter apiece for them to see him I he'll exhibit 
good if we just call him mountaineous ; the mountaineous^ 
double-bellied, and three-eyed mink. Golly, that'll do 1 
Go in, Pete, and fetch him out I " 

"I can't see him." 

"Look harder I" 

" What ? " cried Peter ; he could not hear well inside the 
log, and drew out his head, his hair full of bits of the rotten 
wood, and his eyes blinking. 

"You can't see him?" cries Luther angrily. ** Now, 
can you see him ? " And he knocks him on the head with 
his double fist. 

Peter could not see the mink any better for the knocking, 
nor is it probable that he could have seen him any better, 
even if he had been in verity a mountaineous, double-bellied, 
three-eyed mink, which he was not. 

With his hair full of chips, scaled from the rotten lining 
of the log, and his face all bepowdered with dust, through 
which the tears were washing channels, he set out for home, 
crying pitifully, and limping more than common. 

" What's the matter, my little man ? " cries Samuel Dale, 
overtaking the lad, for he, too, was returning home, the day 
being ended^ and the working done. 

" Don't you see that great big star just a-top 'o that strip 
'o black cloud ? Well, that's little Peter's star ; just see 
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how bright it shines I Peter's a-goin' right towards it, isn't 
he ? he'll soon get there if he only stops a-cryin' and goes 
ahead." 

But Peter cried on ; he didn't feel that he was gravitating 
toward the star, apparently, seeing which, Samuel caught 
him around the waist, and hoisted him up to his shoulder, 
calling himself Peter's horse, and running with him quite 
upon the trot. 

In this way he brought him to the door of the elder Peter's 
cellar. '' Now the old horse is going to throw his rider," 
he cries, and with that he let the boy down very softly, and 
slipping into his hand a bright red apple, told him to wait 
inside till he should come back. 

The half hour was gone by ; the strip of black cloud over 
which the big star had been shining, had by this time 
widened itself over half the sky, and the winds were making 
lonesome noises among the full-leaved trees ; the darkness 
was sombre, and all the sights and sounds of nature seemed 
tiug«d with melancholy. Such times will sometimes fall 
upon the summer's high carnival of glory. 

The tallow candle, with its wick a-lop, burned dimly in 
one corner of the cellar ; it was set in an old iron candle- 
stick, and the candlestick was set on the head of an oaken 
barrel, containing vinegar, and beside the candlestick lay the 
old Bible and hymn-book, from which Samuel was used to 
read of nights. The glittering eyes of a big black cat that 
was the habitual companion of Peter, shone out from under 
a chest of tools, and now and then her stiffening tail was 
heard making dull thrums upon the floor, if a mouse were 
heard to peep. The branches, as the wind went through 
them, creaked against the wall, and these were all the sounds 
that came to Peter's cellar. He was sitting near the open 
door, looking out into the night, his cheek drooped upon 
the head of his little son, who, forgetting his tyrannical 
brother, the great discoverer — forgetting all the hardships 
and sorrows of his young life, was gone to sleep on his 
father's shoulder. His bare, scratched legs, and brown, 
hardened feet, dangled far below his trousers ; one hand had 
hidden itself in the bosom against which he rested, and one 
was round the neck that bent above him ; his face was 
streaked with tears, and all his clothes were ragged, button- 
less, at loose ends generally. 
9* 
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The trustful abandonment of the picture was perfect, and 
the expression of tender sadness in the father's face was 
very touching. Samuel Dale trod softly as he came near, 
and took off his hat as he passed ; every manifestation of 
sincere love was sacred in his eyes. He went straight to 
the oaken barrel which he had converted into a sort of ora- 
tory, by trimming it with bright field berries and green 
leaves, opened the Bible and began to read to himself. 

"Read out," says Peter, directly; " I feel more'n com- 
mon like hearin' the Scripter to-night ; right where you 
happen to be readin', don't turn back." It happened that 
Samuel was reading in the ninth chapter of Saint Mark's 
gospel, and, as Peter requested, he began at the verse he 
bad reached ; the seventeenth : — 

" And one of the multitude answered and said, Master, I 
have brought unto thee my son, which hath a dumb spirit ; 
and wheresoever he taketh him, he teareth him ; and he 
foameth and gnasheth with his teeth, and pineth away ; and 
I spoke to thy disciples that they should cast him out, and 
they could not. 

He answereth him, and saith, faithless generation how 
long shall I be with you ? how long shall I suffer you ? 
Bring him unto me. 

And they brought him unto him ; and when he saw him, 
straightway the spirit tare him ; and he fell on the ground, 
and wallowed, foaming. 

And he asked his father, How long is it ago since this 
came unto him 'r' And he said. Of a child. 

And oft times it hath cast him into the fire, and into the 
waters to destroy him : but if thou canst do anything, have 
compassion on us, and help us. 

Jesus saith unto him, If thou canst believe, all things are 
possible to him that believeth. 

And straightway the father of the child cried out, and said 
with tears. Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief. 

When Jesus saw that the people came running together, 
he rebuked the foul spirit, saying unto him, Thou dumb and 
deaf spirit, I charge thee, come out of him, and enter no 
more into him. 

And the spirit cried, and rent him sore, and came out of 
him : and he was as one dead ; insomuch that many said, He 
is dead." 
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" Read that agin," says Peter ; " it kind 'o sets me a 
thinkin'/' 

So Samuel read the verses over, going on to the fortieth 
verse, when Peter interrupted him again. " Read that verse 
over, and read it loud and slow," he said. 

Samuel read : — 

" And John answered him, saying, Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in thy name, and he followeth not us ; 
and we forbade him, because he followeth not us. 

But Jesus said. Forbid him not ; for there is no man which 
shall do a miracle in my name, that can lightly speak evil 

me." 

" Don't read no more now," says Peter; "my mind is 
ketched away, and I see the spirits of men the same as 
James and John saw Moses and Elias, when they went up 
into the high mountain." 

Samael closed the book, and they rea.d no more. 

It was an hour, after this that the child lying on his fath- 
er's kftees cried out in sleep : ''0, father, mother won't 
give me my supper I She's got visitors ; the preacher and 
his sister, and she won't let me come to the table. She says 
I'll make 'em think of you I " Then his voice sank, and he 
muttered something about Miss Lightwait^s shawl being 
lined with the skin of a doubie-bellied mink, and about his 
brother Luther, who he said was unscrewing the gold head 
from the preacher's cane. Then he cried out sharply, and 
as if in great pain, that a hoptoad was gnawing off his arm, 
and he was afraid to tell any body. " Poor little chap ! " 
says Peter, '*he's in trouble even in his sleep ; Sam, x5ome 
and see him, and tell me if you think his looks is so agin 
him." 

'* Why no," says Samuel, bringing his chair close to 
Peter and sitting down. " What makes you think his looks 
are agin him ? " 

" Some thinks his looks is like mine," Peter says. 

"Well, s'pose they arel And now as he sleeps I can 
see he favors you more than I knowed for." And Samuel 
lifted the dangling legs and laid them across his knees, so 
the two men were holding the boy, together. 

" It seems kind a hard," Peter says, " that I couldn't be 
let to have one out o' thirteen, look a little like me I " and 
he takes out his jack-knife and polishing the blade on the 
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palm of his hand, which is about as hard as a bonO; holds it 
up and proceeds to look in it as though it were a glass. 
'*Sam, bring the candle close/' 

Samuel brought the candle, snuffing it with his fingers 
by the way, and held it close to the shining blade. " Why 
don't you have a looking-glass ? '' he asked. 

*' Why don't I ? that's easy asked, young man." 

Then he went on with the examination of his face, remov- 
ing the blade at intervals, and studying the face of the boy. 
** Thirteen of 'em," he said again, '* and only this one that 
shaders me at all. 1 wish 1 could be let to have it so in 
peace." 

"But you are let; the boy looks like you, there's no 
doubt about that." 

"Yes, he is let to look like me by the Almighty, but 
Sam, there's them that would undo his work if they could ; 
and when I see how his looks go ag^n the boy, I a'most 
wish he was all hern, like the rest." 

"You don't refer to your wife?" says Samuel. And 
then he adds, " Beg your pardon, Peter, for such a 
thought." 

" Wife I " echoes Peter, " I hain't heard that word, not as 
applied to your mistress, since the day I was married. Say 
it agin, Sam ; it kind o' gets up my seli-respect, like." 

" Mr. Whiteflock," says Samuel, " 1 would like to have 
a little plain talk with you, with your leave." 

" Mr. Whiteflock 1 " echoes Peter, reproachfully. 
^ " Then I'll say Peter, if you like that better ; but have I 
leave to speak plain ? " 

" Sam, I ain't used to havin' leave asked ; it puts me 
out, like ; you just go on." 

" Then I will begin by saying that you have got as pure 
a soul and as sweet a heart in you as any man need have, 
but what you lack is self-respect ; you don't hold up your 
head among men as you ought to, and as you have a right 
to!" 

" Hold on just a speck, Sam ; she don't think I've got 
any rights ; and what she thinks, I respect, even when it's 
agin me ; she's a woman in a thousand, Sam I " 

"But you have rights, my friend, and you ought to hold 
up your head, both for your wife's sake and your own, and 
also for the sake of your children." 
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** For her sake, to be sure ! as if I could reflect any 
credit onto her ! Why, it would be like as if a glow-worm 
should try to shine in the face o' the sun I " 

" Well, then, hold up your head for your own sake, shine 
or no shine I " 

''See here, Sam; you know more'n I do, but it strikes 
me this way : if nobody cares whether you hold up your 
head or not, it'll naterally go down I " 

"But, Peter, everybody cares for you. I never heard a 
word against you in my life." 

" That's too gineral, Sam ; altogether too gineral. Every 
man that is a man wants to be held up in particular ; and 
if, instead of being held up he's held down, by having a 
millstone round his neck, the chances of his carrying a high 
head is somewhat agin him." 

" But you haven't that, Peter; you have, on the contrary, 
a wife that loves you, and children, a whole baker's dozen 
of 'em." 

'' Sam, you said right in one particular ; you said I had a 
wife on the contrary. Now, with all her excellent qualities, 
she is that, eminent, and, I may say, pre-eminent." 

" But even suppose that to be the case, she loves you, 
of coui-se, all the same." 

" On what do you found that opinion, Sam ? " 

Samuel hardly knew what to say, but without much hes- 
itation, answered, " Why, because she's married to you, to 
be sure." 

*' Married to me," says Peter ; " well I s'pose she is, to 
some extent ; but as for her entire devotion to me, unfor- 
tunately for my perfect felicity, doubts has sometimes crep 
into my bosom, on that pint, and them's the millstones at 
which I hinted a while ago, metaphoric." 

'* You must banish 'em 1 " says Samuel, promptly. " If 
any sleek chap ever comes between you and the girl that 
has got your heartstrings in her hand, you just try that 
yourself, will ye ? " Samuel blushed and remained silent 
for a time, but replied after a little, " I take it for granted 
that a wife loves her husband." 

" So I did, too, when I was married," says Peter; and 
then he says, '' I don't say, when toe was married, becatise, 
though I married her complete, she, as I said, only married 
me to some extent." 
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" What do you mean ? '' says Samuel. 

" I mean this, Sam ; our marriage wasn't one o' them 
kind which makes two folks into one. And now, Sam, hon- 
est speakin', and not as though you was into a pulpit or 
a-givin' evidence into a court for to get your case, do you 
believe, to the best of your knowledge, that there is any 
such marriage as that ? " 

"Most assuredly," says Samuel. 

"One more question, then. Do you believe, honest 
speakin', and not as though you was into a pulpit, or 
a-givin' evidence into a court to gain your cause, that I am 
married in full, so to speak, that is to say, the same as mar- 
ried men in gineral ? '' 

" That's another question," says Samuel. 

" Of course : didn't I say it was another question I " 

" Well, then, I suppose you're married the' same as other 
folks." 

" Then, Sam, I draw this conclusion : — Marriage doesn^'t 
make a man and a woman one, but directly tother I " 

" I can readily understand," says Samuel, " how it should 
bring out certain obscure qualities into bold relief." 

" Relief? " says Peter ; I never seen nothing which was 
relief belonging to it ; " and then he says, " You began by 
askin' leave o' me to speak plain, and now I ask leave for 
to speak plain to you ; the subject is one that ought to have 
but little said about it ; it's things as they stand between 
me and your mistress. Maybe we're one, but I can't see it 
so : I see it a way, which is the tother, but at the same 
time I'm distrustful of my judgment, for I don't see no two 
that does seem to be just one ; in short, I don't see no mar- 
riage that seems to me to be a marriage in full I Now what 
I ask o' you is to set me right. But first of all, understand, 
Sam, that I don't blame your mistress for whatever she's 
done and said that wasn't into my favor ; she didn't do it 
and she didn't say it of her own head 1 She's been set agin 
me, Sam, by them that their disposition wasn't good towards 
me, — an unfortunate circumstance, but that's all you can 
say, for 'tain't her fault, first nor last. She was perfect, 
original, perfect, Sam. 

** Fifteen year we've been married, that is, to some extent, 
and I never spoke her name except in the way o' makin' out 
a good case, but now I perpose to speak, not as though I 
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was into the pulpit, or onto the bar, but as spent to spent, 
and as man to man, and I desire you to render solemn judg- 
ment onto what I say, for I am going to make my will." 

" Your will, Peter ? you're crazy I " 

" Well, Sam, maybe I be I and that's the pint which Vm 
comin' towards. Maybe my unfortunate doubts, as to my 
bein' married in full, has sot me crazy, and maybe ourn is as 
much in full as anybody's, and that is what I want your 
judgment onto." 

" 1 would rather not pronounce judgment as between you 
and your wife ; it is a delicate matter." 

" As to that, Sam, I don't think it's either delicate or 
indelicate, but mind, I don't want you to stand between me 
and her ; there is enough between us now I 1 want you to 
hear, simply, and simply to hear, and then I want you not 
to judge between us, mind, but to judge onto the whole sit- 
oation. 

" It may be that I've steeped my thoughts into crime 
when I've suspected that your mistress didn't love me in 
full, because, Sam, you must have noticed one thing, — she 
is the most modest of her sex ! a woman in a thousan' ! and 
she may not have been able to make free with me I Some- 
times her modesty has carried her so far that it wouldn't 
allow her to show respect for me ; and if her nater could a 
been understood by the harsh world, it wouldn't a been so 
unfortunate, but as things looked, and as the harsh world 
is, I didn't seem to be married in full, that must be owned. 

•' Then, too, your mistress, from the beginnin' of our life 
under one ruf, had them about her that their disposition 
wasn't good toward me, and what with modesty, and what 
with their unfortinate influence, she never expressed that 
partiality for me which she cherished, I trust, in her 
bosom. 

''To come to the plain truth, she done things sometimes 
that must 'a' been greatly agin' her sweet nater, and this was 
one of 'em. Upon an evening in the fore part of January, 
the first of our livin' under one ruf, them that their disposi- 
tion wasn't good toward me, got round her by unfair means, 
and put things into her mind that she never'd 'a' got of her 
own head, and she got worked up so that she put her hand 
onto the key o' the door, and twisted it round, leavin' me 
onto the off side ! " 
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** You don't mean to say that she locked you out o' yoxa 
own house, Peter ? '* 

" Bless your heart, no, Sam ! I didn't say she locked me 
out at all. She was in her own room and I wasn't, and 
havin' had things put into her mind that she wouldn't a 
thought of her own head, she put her hand onto the key, 
and twisted it round, leavin' me onto the off side. But I 
wasn't an eye-witness, and I can't give strict evidence onto 
the pint ; she may have just touched the key, and then it 
may have partly twisted itself like. I've heard o' chamber 
doors a-doin' so, besides hers." 

" What did she say for herself? " says Samuel. 

" She said I took up too much room." 

" And what did you say then ?" 

"I didn't say nothin' in my defence ; how could I ? nater 
was agin my case ; I was big and took up room, there was 
no denyin' of it ; besides, it was ill-convenient for her to 
talk to me through the door, and I didn't want to ill-con- 
venience her, so I went quietly away. 

" Woman has her freaks, Sam, freaks that she's subject 
to by nater, but when things comes to be put into her head in 
edition, good gracious mercy 1 " * 

Here he proceeded to relate some of these freaks, pre- 
mising that they were always put into his wife's head by 
them that their disposition wasn't good towards him. 

" When the loaf of bread happened to be burnt on one 
side," says Peter, "as it often did happen, your mistress, 
bein' drawn off from her household affairs so much by her 
Christian duties, the slice which was burnt the blackest was 
give to me ; and if one potater was less than the others, 
that was the one which was give to me ; and if one slice 
of steak had all the bone in it, and none o' the meat on it, 
that was the slice which was give to me. She was put up 
to it, Sam, and I don't blame her. I was fond o' sugar in 
my coffee, and your mistress never give me none ; she said 
invariable that she forgot it ; but them that their disposition 
wasn't good toward me, their sugar was never forgot. It 
looks little in a man, I know, to mention such trifles, and 
many a sufferer is silent from pride, which is taken by the 
shaller multitude favorable, and so things goes for things 
that things isn't, in many a family ; but this is a solemn 
occasion, and I speak without the customary reference to 
effect that pervails in married life. You'll excuse me, Sam ? 
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And you'll just answer me a question or two, if you please. 
Is it natral for a woman to be graceful everywhere but at 
home, and disgraceful at home? And is it natral for a 
woman to be a comfort to strangers, and to be uncomfort- 
able to her husband ? Is it natral for her to give him things 
which he don't like, constant, and to give him things which 
he likes, inconstant ? " 

" Perhaps such things are natural enough," Samuel said, 
doubtless shaping his answer to please his friend, rather 
than in accordance with his conscience. And then he added, 
" You know in marriage, two are one, and it is quite nat- 
ural to forget one's self." 

" Then, Sam," said Peter, all his face lighting up, " if 
that is all nateral and common, and if you know it to be so, 
why, we're married in full, and not to some extent ; because 
the aptitude o' your mistress in the way o' puttin' slights 
onto me, amounts fairly to genius I " 

After a moment he went on. " I s'pose it's agreeable to 
the law of nater that briers should grow among roses, but 
it does seem to me, Sam, that into the marriage crown they 
might 'a' been put a leetle more sparse. 

" Well, one day as 1 sot onto a log into the edge of the 
medder, reflectin' onto the mystery o' the hearty and more 
pai-ticular o' the heart o' woman, 1 concluded a conclusion, 
and this is the conclusion which I concluded. Married life, 
Sam, has high capacity for happiness into it ; things, how- 
ever, don't allers follers capacity for things, and low happi- 
ness, therefore, sometimes follers high capacity, because 
things is as things is, and things isn't as things isn't, which 
is to be regretted. Now, if things was otherwise, they'd 
be otherwise, but they ain't, and things being as things is, 
one percaution becomes a man, which is not to trust a 
woman so far as to put his peace o' mind into her keepin' , 
she's whirlsome, tumin' this way and that, by natur, Sam; 
but she's also wheedlesome, and this more special after a 
man becomes hers, legal! I don't say this to be agin 
woman ; I ain't agin woman as woman ; I'm only agin some 
o' the ways which she has I " 

" And was this crown you speak of briery from the be- 
ginning ? " says Samuel. 

"From the beffinnin', Sam? Lord bless you, there 
wan't no beginnin' to it I " 
10 
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" What I meant is this : were these slights put upon 
you from the beginning ? " 

" And donH I tell you, Sam, there was bo beginnin' ; but 
from the first of our livin' under one ruf, they was ; that is 
to say, they was outard ; but what tender feelin's may have 
been into the heart of her that put 'em, all the while, ain't 
for me to say, because what was outard mayn't have been 
inard ; things was put into her mind that she wouldn't a 
thought of her own head, by them that their influence was 
unfavorable to me, and she isn't to be judged by common 
standards." 

" No beginning, Peter I how could that have been ? You- 
must have courted, surely." 

''Well, yes, I s'pose I may say we did ; but it was all 
done across a meader, Sam, clean across a meader. I was 
a ploughin' with my old mare Posey ; she was young then, 
and beautiful." 

" Across a meadow ! " says Samuel, interrupting him ; 
"how so?" 

"Sam," says Peter, "I'm agoin' to astonish you now 
with an astonishment beyond all calculation ; so gird up 
your loins. And in the first place, let me ask you if you'd 
take me, judgin' of me, outard, to be a romantic man ( " 

" Well, hardly," says Samuel. 

" No ? And yet I've got a heart that's set a-flutterin' 
whenever I look upon a memento connected with my court- 
ship, the same being a bed-blanket I Ah, Sam, I see you 
begin to open your eyes, but you'll open 'em wider yet be- 
fore I'm done. I never revealed to mortal that which I now 
trust to you, and I know you won't prove trustworthless." 

" Do you see that are chest in the comer ? " He fumbled 
in his pocket and produced an iron key, rusty and big. 
" Take this and unlock that chest ; now feel under the tools 
in the upper corner, and you'll find another key^; got it? 
Well, now, unlock the till ; there, what do you see now ? " 

" An old bed-blanket," says Samuel. 

" Take it out, Sam ; there, now, unfold and spread it out ; 
a purty sight, ain't it ? Look here, Sam, all the romance o' 
my life has been wrapt up in that blanket this many a year. 
Sometimes, of windy nights, I get it out, and hang it into 
the winder o' the corn-crib, so't I can both see it, and hear 
it flop ; it makes me young agin, Sam, that does I " 
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''But there must be a chapter belonging to it/' says 
Samuel. 

" A chapter ! heaven help you, man 1 there's a whole vol- 
ume if it could only be writ. But where's the hand, com- 
petent to such a work? Where's the hand? It can't 
be writ, Sam, and it can't be told accordin' to its merits. 
If it was all painted out as I see it when I was young, it 
would strike you blind ; but to the courtship. Matty Han- 
som, when I married her, and when we began to live under 
one ruf, was the purtiest woman that ever you set eyes on ; 
you can well believe that, for her beauty to this day is some- 
thing wonderful. Well, Sam, I fell in love with her, and 
she hild herself a'bove me. I don't say she hadn't a right to ; 
I only say she did. Anyhow, I took her hand, trustin' to 
the futer to win her heart ; but Sam, my hopes was founded 
into ignorance, for as far as my observation goes, the ten- 
dency of love, after marriage, is backard, rather than forard ! 
Mind what I tell you, Sam, and if you happen to know a 
young woman that is purty, and at the same time holds her- 
self above" you, steer clear I " 

Samuel winced; he was not quite sure that he didn't 
know just such a young woman. And Peter went on. 

" My love was ginoine, Sam, ginoine, if ever love was. 
I thought the daisies wasn't white enough for Mattie to 
walk on, and I thought the sunshine wasn't soft enough to 
touch her lovely head ! I'd 'a' built a world arpurpose for her, 
if I could 'a? had my way. I couldn't sleep for dreamin' of 
her, and I couldn't work for thinkin' of her. I was plowin' 
that piece of land that overlooks the old man Hansom's 
house, and also a narrer strip o' bottom ground that had 
been set off for Matty's marriage portion, about twenty 
acres in all, and was more possessed with her than common, 
insomuch that when I got my field plowed one way, I turned 
about, and plowed it another, and so went across and across 
this way and that, just for the pleasure I had in behoidin' 
the ruf under which my beloved abode. Sometimes I'd lean 
on my plow and gaze at the winder where she sat sewing 
her wedding-dress, and try to make believe I was plowin' 
for her sake ; and it would seem to me that if my fancy was 
only reality, my pumpkins would grow as big as the moon, 
and my bean vines twine their rings around the stars. My 
passion was all pent in my heart, because Matty not only 
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hild herself above me, but was engaged to my deadly enemy, 
Luther Larky. Vd been plowin' a month or more in the 
same field, when one day I sees the old man Hansom cross 
that bottom land o' Matty's, and make toward me. I felt 
my legs grow limber all at once. " He is thy sire ! " I said, 
gazin' at the winder, and I run forard and took my hat off. 
" How do you do, Peter ? " says he, and *' What'll you ask 
fbr half a dozen of your best South Downs ? '' And then 
he said he wanted 'em for his daughter Matty, who was 
a-goin' to be married to Luther Larky. My heart came 
into my throat, and I took the old man's hand, and spoke 
out. " I've got the sheep," says I, " Mr. Hansom ; you 
can see 'em if you're a mind to go across the holler. Just 
you go home, and tell your daughter Matty, that all the 
sheep I've got, and all the paster they feed on, and all I've 
got, whatsomever, is hers, if she'll consent to take the same, 
with an incumbrance — meanin' myself. That's the way, 
Sam, I rounded up, and I've always thought it could not 'a' 
been handsomer done. The old man looked pleased. " How 
many on 'em is there ? " " Fifty odd," says I, *' and they're 
all hers as I said, with the incumbrance. You just go home, 
and tell Matty this, and tell her if she sees it into a light 
favorable, to signalify the same by hangin' a bed-blanket 
in her chamber winder 1 You begin to see the romance, 
now, don't you, Sam ? But to proceed : " Tell Miss Matty," 
says I, " this is a momentuous thing to decide sudden, so 
I'll give her time, and if she signalifies me by sundown, I 
shan't consider she's took too long, and she may expect me 
over, just allowin' time to shave and ^x up." 

*' A hundred and twenty-five acres, and fifty odd sheep, 
besides other things incidental," says the old man, speakin' 
to himself like ; and Luther Larky hardly worth the shirt 
onto his back I " and he set off walkin' fast, and never 
mindin' the rheumatis in his legs. 

" Mr. Hansom 1 " says I, for I'd thought of a last movin' 
appeal : he stepped back a little, and set his foot up on a 
stump ; " Tell Matty," says I, ''if she doesn't signalize me 
by the aforementioned time, that instead of lookin' for me 
over to her house, she may look for me under the tuff 
under the green tuff," says I, " and when I'm there, and 
when she's happy with another, I request that she may 
sometimes bestow a thought onto me I " 
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" I tried to keep on plowin', but I couldn't ; my legs went 
down into the fairer limber as willer-wands ; then I tried to 
sing ; my throat was dry as sand, so I stopped my critter, 
right in the furrer, and to keep myself from lookin' at Mat- 
ty's winder, went and set on a stump, with my back that 
way, and began to calculate the time. " Now," says I to 
myself, ** the old man Hansom has got to the holler ; now 
he is goin' up the hill ; now he has got to the gate ; now 
maybe he is as far as the stoop," and 1 twisted right round, 
for I could not set still ; and as true as you're a livin' man, 
Sam, there was the bed-blanket a-floppin' I " 

" That's it, Sam, that's the very blanket, the blessed, 
blessed article a lyin' at your feet ! No man never sot eyes 
onto.it since that romantic hour. The old chest isn't wor- 
thy to hold it, and I've always intended to get .a mahogany 
case, but she's ambitious, Sam, and my means has been 
mostly took up in gratifying her elegant tastes. She was 
bom to shine. But where was I ? 1 know now ; Well, 
when I looked round and beheld the blanket a-floppin, words 
can't picter my sensations. I seemed to see the marriage 
crown o' roses, and I didn't see the briers which* was hid in 
it ; in short, I didn't see things as things is, as what man in 
love does I There was no ordinary way in which I could 
express myself, so I took oif one o' my shoes and throwd it 
at a blackbird that was innocently a-hoppin' along into the 
furrer ; then I spoke right out to my mare Posey. I hid my 
face a^n her neck, and called her all pet names that wasn't 
her true name, and havin' Matty into my thoughts, and kind 
o' makin' bleve that it was her, I took hold o' Posey's ear, 
and says I, ' this is my little ear, isn't it ? ' and then says I, 
answerin' myself, ' yes 'tis, 'tis, 'tis 1 ' This'll show you, 
how deep I wasrinto love." 

" I don't think I could have got to the old man Hanson's 
if circumstances hadn't favored me. 

" Just as I stept out o' my gate into the high road, old 
Mr. Stake, the butcher, and the father o' the present incum- 
bent, comes a drivin' along with two live calves, and a 
yearlin' shote, in his cart ; he was in high spirits, for he 
was a makin' money hand over fist, and had just bought the 
shote he had aboard for two dollars, expectin' confident to 
double his money on him ; and bein' in high spirits, with 
his great wind&ll, he asked me, ' Peter,' says he, ' wont 
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you get in and ride ? ' and then he says, * Maybe yon ain't 
agoin' fur, though f '' 

"He was a delicate-constituted man, and that was the 
way he had of askin' where I was agoin\ 

" ' Not a great way,' says I, ' a matter of two mOes or 
so,' for I wanted to throw him off the track, and it seemed 
to me as if he must know where I was agoin', and what for. 
And then I said I was agoin' to Mr. Sprague's to look at 
some fine lambs which he had ; I had my own sheep in my 
bead, and I couldn't think of nothin' else to say. 

" ' Two-legged lambs, I guess,' says Mr. Stake, ' by the 
look of all them raffles in your bosom.' 

" We was passin' the old man Hansom's gate as he said 
that, and I felt my face a bumin' like fire, for certain, thinks 
I, he sees Matty's picter in my heart ; and I put on a look 
which it. was meant to be a look o' surprise mingled with 
regret. 

" And then, says I, speakin' up brisk, ' Bless me, if we 
haven't passed the old man Hansom's ! I never noticed it.' 
You perceive, Sam, that love had made a consummate actor 
of me. 

" Matty sat at the winder, and I knowed she see me 
a-comin' down the path, but she didn't look up nor smile, — 
it was her modest way, I thought, — and I rapped at the 
door, with my heart beatin' so loud she might have heard 
it without my rappin', but not until I had bruised my 
knuckles a good deal did she speak. 

" At last she raised her eyes and looked at me, and their 
light struck through me like icicles ; I thought I had been 
deceived, perhaps, and with trembling voice I said, ' My 
dear Miss Hansom, there's some misunderstanding I'm 
afeared betwixt us ; make me the happiest of men by the as- 
surance that the bed-blanket which it now flops above thy 
lovely head, was intended to signalify me that you would I ' 

*' Still she sat without a word. ' Speak, I entreat thee,' 
says I, and then in more moving accents, * I entreat thee to 
speak I One little word,' says I, ' will either nurse me into 
bloom, or blight me into dust ! Shall I, then, bloom,' says 
I, ' like a young branch, in thy smile, or shall my mortal 
remainder be laid at thy feet, under the green tuff? ' 

'* I was onto my knees now, with all my soul into my eyes, 
and she lookin' at me, but her look was not level, but more 
as if I was on the ground and she at a four-story winder. 
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"She looked like a queen; Sam, and I like some poor 
suppliant for the crumbs that fell from her table. When 
she spoke at last, it was to ask me how many acres my 
farm contained, and how many head of cattle and sheep I 
had, and then I knew that my proposal was accepted. 

'* Directly she told me that she had loved before, and 
says I, * Don't speak of it ; the heart that was his is mine/ 

" And then she said they was always to be friends, she 
and Luther, the beet of friends, and that I was never to 
interfere with the friendship. 

" ' Don't speak of it,' says I agin ; ' whatever my angel 
does will be right.' 

" And then she said, that being settled, there was nothin' 
more to say, and I might go home ; she had yet to see 
Lnther that night, and make known to him what was to be 
and what wasn't to be. 

" I was too proud to be told twice, and as I passed under 
the winder, down comes the blanket a-floppin' onto my 
head. I tell you I held onto it, and put it round my neck, 
and hild it to its place, makin' believe like that it was 
Matty Hansom's arms about me, and that it was she that 
hild instead o' me. 

" That's the blanket, Sam ; that's the very blanket, 
a-lyin' at your feet I Put your hand on it; put it agin 
your face ! 

" And now, Sam, you know the finest piece o' romance 
into all history. I loved that woman, Sam, and I love her 
yet ; and if she was difierent in her feelin's toward them 
that their influence is agin me, I wouldn't give her for no 
other woman in the world I 

" I've thought, sometimes, when I'se been a-shapin' up a 
haystack, and got it into a particular pleasin' form, now if 
this was only Matty instead o' the grass o' the field I and 
as I raked off one side and put it onto tother, I've thought, 
now if I was only takin' this from them that their influence 
is unfortunate to me, and makin' the same in my favor, I 
wouldn't envy none o' the crowned heads in the world." 

" O, Sam, I haven't been without my hours of mixed pleas- 
ure ! but they've come spare, Sam, dreadful spare, specially 
in my married life. 

" I don't say nothin' agin marriage, Sam, but I do say 
this ; to depend for happiness on the smiles of a woman 
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when that woman is your wife, is purty much like depend- 
in' for your light, on ehootin' stars ! It's good' enough 
light, Sam, but takin' one night with another, it's spare 1 

'* And here, Sam, I want to give you a piece of advice, 
and this is it, and it is this : I speak forcible, for I feel forci- 
ble on the subject. When you're courtin' a woman, don't 
say nothin' about your sheep nor your sheep paster, nuther 
your hereditaments, nuther your homed nor huffed cattle ; I 
don't say it'll be took advantage of, Sam, but its just as well 
not said ; and I don't say it'll have any effect whatsomever, 
but just s'pose'n it should ! What's the vally of a hand, 
Sam, that ain't swung into yours by the motive power of 
the heart ? Instead of bein' a lily in your bosom, Sam, it'll 
be a thorn in your flesh. 

" But if you shouldn't heed the wamin', and should after 
all prefer the light of shootin' stars, spare and uncertain 
which it is, and uncertain and spare, then here is another 
piece of advice that I would put forcible too, and it is this, 
and this is it : Keep your feelings considerable under your own 
control ! Yes, Sam, keep 'em under your own control con- 
siderable. The more you think of a woman, Sam, the less 
she'll think of you I Furdermore, when you come to that 
/ pint where you can't live without her, you'll find invariable 
that she can live without you. Woman likes uncertainty, 
Sam ; if she doesn't know whether you'll come or not, why 
she's a-dyin' to see you, but just let her be sure of you, once 
for all, and ten to one but she'll go to flirtin' with another I 
Otherways she'll read a novel before your face and eyes, or 
go to sleep. In short, Sam, let a woman be once certain of 
you, and thenceforard you're never certain of her ! 

" Pour down a little water and you can pump up more, 
but s'pose you fill your pump full ? But I'm leavin' my 
story. It was Saturday that I b^hild the bed-blanket a-flop- 
piii' from the winder, and a Tuesday the follerin', Matty 
Hansom who had been pronounced Mrs. Whiteflock, came 
to live under my ruf. Now livin' under the same ruf with 
a woman, and seein' her when she ain't on her guard, as a 
woman nutarly is, ain't at aH like seein' her across a meader, 
and it ain't like seein' her when your a-courtin' her, even 
though you're in the same room with her. Why ? do you 
ask ? Well Sam, because things isn't as things was. We 
was no sooner under one ruf than I see that what I had 
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said figurative about being her slave, had been took literal, 
and was to be so hild forever. Other things that I had said 
was took so too. Vd said, aforehand, that I didn't e2|;pect 
no 4owery, and didn't want none, but I wasn't on oath, Sam, 
and being which I was a courting, I colored a leetle high ; 
but here I was took literal too, and the twenty acres was 
withhild. I'd 'a' had Matty, Sam, if she hadn't 'a' had a shoe 
to her foot, but the twenty acres would'er been took by me, 
grateful for all that ; the gift would 'a' been a mark of re- 
spect showed to me that would a built me up into my own 
estimation like. Mark what followed. Three days we had 
been under one ruff, when her father, he drives over to my 
paster a lean heifer with a broke horn, which he tells me 
she is to be give for Matty's sake, but that the twenty acres 
isn't to be give ! That disappointment I could a swallered 
if the lean heifer with the broke horn hadn't 'a' been give, 
but that, Sam, was an added aggravation, and an aggrava- 
tion indeed ! I never got over it. The sight o' the heifer 
was like pison to me, and the more that Mattie made as if 
there was no cow on the place but her ; so one day when I 
was a-mauling rails, I took the maul and I knocked her on 
the head. 

" ' Matty,' says I, when I first placed her under my ruff", 
' this is all yours.' ' Of course I To be sure,' says she. Still, 
being set to find it, if there was any feeling for me in her 
bosom, that was ginoine, I says, ' Command me, henceforad, 
my angel ! ' ' Henceforad and forever,' says she. ' All my 
heart is yours, Mattie,' says I ; ' that you know, but its beat- 
ing for you,' says I, ' is like the beating of some wild, warm 
wave on a stone,' I says. 

*' ' Let me see,' she says, and her hand begun to fumble 
about my pocket. I was all of er trimble like, and, opening 
wide my arms, I called her my timid dove, and told her to 
come into 'em ! ' What a child you are,' says she, and she 
turned and left me without another word. 

''But what I have to tell yon next, Sam, will freeze the 
blood in your veins. Under pretence of feeling for my heart 
she stole my money-bag, that had in it at the time a hundred 
dollar note, and thirty-five dollars and sixty-two and a half 
cents in hard cash I A day or two after the purse was took, 
John Holt, my neighbor, had a vandue, and among other 
things, a gray mare to sell. Bids run high, as they mostly 
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do when a set of men get together that they don't know what 
they want. I bid up to a hundred and twenty dollars on 
the mare myself, which having done agin my conscience, I 
held ; but Luther Larkey, he set his elbows out, and set his 
lages wide, and bid right ahead against men that could 'a' 
bought and sold him, till the mare was run up to a hundred 
and thirty-five dollars, and there she was knocked down to 
him. 

" ' You'll give your note, I s'pose, at six months,' says 
John Holt, down in the mouth like, for he knowed very well 
the money from Luther was uncertain at any' time, how- 
some-ever futer. 

" ' No,' says Luther, speaking up loud ; ' I prefer to pay 
down I ' And he out with my purse and counts my money 
afore my very eyes I 

John Holt was a man that he was suspicious, and he exam- 
ined the note careful. ' It's good,' says Larkey ; ' if you have 
any doubts, s'pose we take the judgment of Mr. Whiteflock 1' 
And with that he puts the note into my hand, and having 
gloated over me, counts out the thirty-five dollars in hard 
cash I 

'* I don't say how he come by that money, Sam, I only 
say she took it and he had it. Tiy to imagine my feelings, 
Sam ? I couldn't reproduce 'em in your mind, and I wont 
try. Words is mockery into some cases. 

*' Two months Luther Larkey rid that mare about the coun- 
try, and all that time he never did one stroke of honest 
work, which time, at the end of it, I was took down with a 
. spell of ager, and when I got up, behold ye, Luther had 
been hired on the farm, as chief manager ! It was the act of 
friendship on her part, your mistress said, and I wasn't to 
interfere. My spirit is naterally proud, Sam, and it towered 
up then. I wont be under him, says I, and I wont stand to 
the side of him ! And then I took to the cellar I It was 
taking a bold step, Sam, but I've maintained it. Looking 
at things as things is, and not as they seem outerd, what is 
the judgment that you pronounce on the case ? Am I mar- 
ried in full, or only to some extent ? " 

Samuel felt constrained to speak as nearly the truth as he 
might, and replied that from his standpoint, the marriage 
was not in full. 

Peter received the verdict as a man might receive his 
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death-warrant ; in a solemn agony of silence. At last he 
said, turning and apparently speaking to the air, — 

" Good friends, does this judgment wrong her whom it 
most nearly concerns ? " 




CHAPTER VI. 

PETEB TALKS WITH BPIBITS. 



WO distinct knoeks that seemed to proceed 
from the ground under Peter's feet followed his 
question. 

"No," says Peter, "they say that you are 
right,'' glancing at Samuel. Then addressing 
the air again, — 

'* Tell me, good friends, shall I do with my little Peter 
and with Posey what I had in my mind to do r " 
^ Numberless knocks, clear and decided, followed this ques- 
tion; they were under Peter's feet, on his chair-back, his 
shoulders and head — everywhere. 

" Thank you, good friends, that'll do," he said, and then 
turning to Samuel : ** What furder I have to say concerns 
myseli^ exclusive, and my last will and testimony. Be of a 
truthl^ and sober mind, Sam, for there is them about that 
hear, and will hereafter hold you to account. Won't you, 
spirits ? " This, to the air again. Knocks resembling the 
others followed ; such sounds as one might make with one's 
knuckles on some hard substance, only of a more hollow and 
fugitiye character; this time, however, they were about 
Samuel, and even on his person, insomuch that he stared 
about him in amazement ; he saw nothing, and turned to 
Peter. " They won't harm you," says he, " they are friends." 
And then, he says, " before another year comes round, Sam, 
I shall be under the tuff — under the green tuff — so far as 
the mortal bouse goes i Don't shake your head, nor smile, 
Sam; it's been forediowed," — here a liyely sally of raps 
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interposed. ^ Just please be still, my friends, for a space, till 
I shall have concluded my testimony," says Peter, and then 
he goes on. "I've been warned, Sam, and I'm ready and 
glad to go ; I've only one tie to bind me to this sphere, and 
that's him that lies on my knees." 

His face grew radiant, and his language conveyed more 
clear and definite meanings. 

*» I'm argoing to make him over to you, Samuel, him and 
Posey, and then I'll be free for good and all, — his mother 
will not object, — he is like me, and she wiU not care to be 
reminded of me, when I am gone, and I shall not care to 
have her. I've stood in her Sght too long, maybe. Noth- 
ing has been her fault. I began with doing a wrong to her 
and to myseli^ and how should I expect right to come out 
of it, or good ; her heart was another's, and I took her, know- 
ing it. Did you ever have a feeling in your sleep, Samuel, 
that sonie person stood bv your bed ? No ? Well, I have, 
and I've waked and seen 'em standing there. A few weeks 
ago I went to bed one night with my soul a-reaching 'way 
out of me, for brighter and better enjoyments than it had 
known, when about midnight, as I lay with my eyes closed, 
but not asleep, this feeling came upon me with awful power ; 
there was a little stir, as of garments rustling, and then a 
soil hand was put in mine. I looked up, and there, standing 
beside me, was a woman with her raiment white as snow, 
and flowing about her like a mist of glory. She illumined 
all the room with herself, and she was lovely beyond the rose 
or the lily, or any flower of the field. I inquired why she 
came to me, for I didn't feel worthy to be blessed by her 
beautiful presence, and stooping so that her bright hair fell 
about my face, she told me in whispers that she was come to 
tell me good news ; the voice of my soul had reached her in 
her beautiful country, she said, and she was come to satisfy 
its longing. ' You will be among us, and of us,' she said 'be- 
fore the year is out ; be patient, and give yourself to peace.' 
Then .she showed me a picture of the land I was to inhabit; 
a thousand times greener and sweeter than that piece of 
earthly land I had coveted so long. Presently all the scene 
vanished and the woman vanished, the room was dark again 
and I was alone." He shook slightly, and the radiance 
passed from his face, he was all himself again. " She's been 
standing by me, Sam " he said, <* all the while I've been talk- 
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ing aboat her ; she overshadowed me like, and kind o' lifted 
me out o' myself. Bat this is what I meant to say — when 
Tm gone, Sam, I want you to have my treasure — my little 
likeness — him that's on my knees; I want to give him to 
you, Sam, and in trust to you, for him eventud, the bed- 
blanket ! and this is my will and my testimony. Promise to 
take the lad, Sam, and it will be to me like a rainbow, in my 
sunset sky, and from this time we'll talk do more about it. 
Him and Posey?" He turned from the living man before 
him to the invisible spirits, if such there were, asking ques- 
tions and receiving answers through raps and other signs, 
that he professed to understand as well almost as the articu- 
lations of human speech, awaiting the repliea reverently, 
observing special courtesy, and in all ways manifesting the 
deepest sincerity of conviction. 

In vain Samuel tried to persuade him that he was under 
some great delusion and near to lose his wits ; in vain he 
told him that he had dreamed a dream, that his midnight 
visitor had been all in his imagination ; he could no more 
move the steadfast faith of Peter than he could have moved 
a mountain ; besides, at every word of dissent a perfect 
tumult of ghostly sounds assailed him on every hand, so that 
in sheer despair of being heard, he was forced to suppress 
his skepticism at last. " Tour spirit friend may have oeen 
mistaken, at any rate," he says, " and we'll talk about wills 
and testaments, Peter, when your seventy years old ! " But 
Peter would have no evasion, and at last, to pacify him, 
Samuel gave the required promise, upon which, the look of 
wonderful beauty before mentioned came back to the sad, 
heavy face of the strange man, and he laid the sleeping boy 
on the strong arm of his young friend. 

"He loves me now," he said, " and his love is precious to 
me, but you, Sam, by degrees, and easy like, must wean him 
away from me ; I want to see it a-doing while I'm here so as 
to be sure it'll all be right when I'm gone ; I want to see my 
flower striking root, so that I shall know he is ^oing to take 
kindly to the new soil." As he loosened the httle clingini^ 
hands from his neck, he turned away, and passed his rough 
hand across his £ice. "Don't mind me, Sam," says he; 
" don't mind me ; I'll get used to it by and by." He took 
up the bed-blanket, fol3«d it very carefully, and put it away 
in the till of the chest, and having by this process diverted, 
11 
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and sat himself up, he returned to Samuel's side with an 
apple, bright as gold, in his hand, together, with some rude 
toys of his own manufacture. 

^ Give him these, Sam," he says, ^ like as if I'd never se^n 
'em, and coax him out with you to the meader sometimes; 
and if you happen to find a flower in the furrer, pick it for 
him, and tell him stories, Sam, about boys that have good* 
for-nothing fathers, that they set moping into old cellars, and 
had better be dead ; and tell him all such boys oughtn't to 
care for their fathers, nor to go nigh 'em ; but ought to take 
to nice young men that they're healthy and smiling, and'll 
bring 'em up into right principles. Take him on your knees, 
Sam, right afore my face and eyes, and talk to him as IVe 
drawed the picter of it, and his thoughts'll pint to me 
naturally. Don't shake your head, Sam, I shan't mind;> on 
the whole, I think it'll be amusing to me ; I'll enjoy it vast, 
Sam! it can't be otherways." He spoke loud, and with 
a forced liveliness, and at the conclusion, bent down so that 
his face was away from Samuel, and untied and retied his 
shoes, "Confound all shoe strings," he said, "I never had a 
pair that they'd stay tied!" And then he said he felt 
unusual happy. 

** I'd rather not do this, Peter," says Samuel; "you've got 
so little as it is." And then he says, *' If it should happen 
to me to outlive you, I'll take your boy into my house and 
heart ; you may make sure of that ; but Peter, just look at 
this arm." lie had shoved back the sleeve ; the arm had 
swollen as big as two arms and was turned of a purplish 
black, mingled with angry red. - 

Peter laid the arm tenderly on the palm of his great hand, 
and after a moment of thoughtful silence, said addressing 
himself to vacancy, as before. " What shall Samuel do for 
his boy? Won't you tell him, good friends." Raps on the 
bead of the vinegar-barrel, which Samuel had made his 
oratory, followed this question, loud and fast. " Shall I call 
the alphabet, friends ? " says Peter. Three distinct raps. 
** Ay," says Peter, and he repeats the alphabet, beginning 
with A, and calling slowly until a rap on the oratory an- 
nounced that he had reached the right letter, the which, 
marking in pencil, he began anew, and when another letter 
was rapped upon, marked that, and so repeated the alphabeti 
and marked the letters, until a sentence was spelled out. 
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And in this way he conversed, or seemed to converse, with 
persons or things invisible, for half an hour, at the end of 
which he got the information he wanted. " Now, Samuel,** 
he said, ^ do as I shall direct, and that arm will be all right 
in the morning; bat one thing I enjine — you mnst make as 
if yon done it all yourself, and that nothing of it is owing to 
me. It'll be a good beginnin' for you, and a good one for 
me too.** He laughed as he said this, but the laughter was 
hollow and melancholy. And then he adds, with real inter- 
est, ^ Here's a spirit, Sam, that wishes to communicate with 
you!** 

" Very well," says Samuel, hiding a smile by ducking his 
face behind the boy, " tell him to ^o ahead." 

"It's the spirit of a man," contmued Peter, and he says 
he'd give his name on my arm." 

*' Indeed ! " says Samuel ; " I shall like to see it I " 

Peter begah twitching and trembling, and in about half a 
minute, thrust his shirt sleeve back to his elbow, and dis- 
played, in fiery red letters, the name of John C. Sparks. 

** He says he's your uncle ! did you have an uncle John ? " 
says Peter. 

«* Yes, but he ain't dead I You've made a slight mistake 
somehow ! " 

Peter inclined his ear, and seemed to listen. And then he 
said, " He tells me he ain't dead^ but that he's passed on — 
and now I see the picter of a red mill, on the wall — did he 
own a mill?" 

Samuel turned now and looked at the wall where Peter 
looked, but he could see no red mill. ** Tell him to give us 
all his name, if he is here," he says, "we want to know what 
that C. stands for." 

Peter listened again. "His spirit tells me," savs he, "that 
if you will look under the Bible that Ues on the head of the 
vinegar barrel, you will find a piece of folded paper with his 
name writ on one side, and with something else writ on 
t'other side that'll make you wiser than you are." 

"Just look under the Bible! just for the fun o' the thingi" 
says Samuel. 

" I wouldn't make light," says Peter; "spirits don't like it, 
treat 'em just the same as you would if they were in the 
body;" and lifting the Bible, he took up a-piece of folded 
paper, having something written upon it. "See if it's right," 
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he says, handing it to Samnel, who turning it up and down, 
and this way and that, at last assented — ^its the name, 
and no mistake," he says, " and it looks like his writing too ! 
John Catwild Sparks. If it had been anything but Catwild," 
says he, looking at Peter curiously, " I wouldn't have won- 
dered so much ; " and slowly and thoughtfully he unfolded 
the paper. 

He turned white, and then flushed and trembled, and. 
sliding the boy from his knees, rose and stood before Peter 
with the open paper in his hand. 

" You double-faced villain ! " he cries, " did you ever see 
this writing before ? and who was it writ for, and what more 
was writ ? The truth, sir, and nothing but the truth ! " 

Peter read the writing, and then backing against the wall, 
seemed dumb with terror. 

"Speak!" demands Samuel, "and mind that you speak 
the truth — I'm not in a temper to be fooled with, I warn 
you ! " 

*' I don't know what to do," says Peter; "I don't know 
what's ri^ht — I promised him I wouldn't tell." 

" Promised who ? But I know who ! And so you are 
using your devilish machinations for a cold-blooded pre- 
tender, and agin me, are you ? " 

Peter hid his face in his arm, and shook like a leaf in a 
storm; 

" I wouldn't have believed," Samuel went on, " that yon 
would a lent yourself to such devil's work ! I see now why 
that smooth-faced hypocrite is prowlin' about here o' nights I 
it's to get you and Satan in league agin me, and agin an in- 
nocent child, is it ! God 'a' mercy ! I thought I could 'a' 
trusted you, Peter I " 

"And so you can," stammered Peter, at last; his hand 
before his eyes, and the tears running through his fingers. 
" I am no more to blame, Samuel, for what is writ on that 
paper than the baby unborn, unless so be that you blame me 
for having anything whatsomever to do for him that it's 
writ for." 

" Him ! Who ? I know, but I'll make you say, for all 
that!" 

"If you know, Sam, why would you make me say? I 
promised him I wouldn't tell nothing about his coming here 
o' nights. Folks don't like to have it known, mostly.'' 
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Samuel remembered now that he was keepmisr a bad 
promise, all the while, and relented, a little. "Well, then, 
you needn't call his name," he said; ''it was writ for Mr. 
Lightwait, and its bearin' is all agin me and agin an innocent 
child who is dearer to me than my life; tell me only when it 
was writ, and why you writ it." 

"In the first place," says Peter, "him that it was writ for 
has been a friend to me, and, Sam, I hain't got no Mends to 
spare ; he's lighted dark hours for me, and I hain't got none 
too much light ; I don't know nothing agin him, and I don't 
want to say nothing agin him ; so far as he's spoke o' you, 
he's spoke praises, and that was one thing that made me like 
him ; he told me he was in trouble, and that drawed me to 
him still more ; and so tother night it came about that he 
says to me, 'S'pose, Brother Peter, you ask the spirits if they 
can advise me?' and never dreammg of harming nobody, I 
asked, and what's writ on that paper is what was writ 
through my hand, to him, and the spirit that writ it was the 
spirit of his mother. I didn't know a word of it at the time, 
and I hardly know now, for I glanced hasty, and I can't 
read writing much, no how ; read it for me, will you ? " 

" I^ you couldn't read it, why did you tremble and turn 
pale? Don't try to deceive me, Peter, it'll be worse for you, 
if you do." 

" I trembled because I knowed the paper, and I knowed 
who the writing was for, and because I didn't know what 
was writ, but guessed irom your anger that it was some way 
agin you ; and God knows I speak the truth. O, Sam, don't 
turn agin me without looking at it fair all round." 

The heart of the man was evidently in his words, and 
Samuel, going to the candle, read the paper. The writing 
was in pencil, and the paper crumpled ana torn, but he read 
with an instinctive apprehension, from the first glance. 
This waa what was written: "Bishop John, can, and will 
outwit his rival, if he perseveres ; Margaret's eyes will be 
dazzled, her pride will be pleased, and her better judgment 
may then be overborne by a stronger will ; it were better, 
however, that she should marry S. D. The young Bishop is, 
therefore, earnestly admonished to desist from a pursuit that 
must inevitably bring pain to more hearts than one. Let 
him leave the butterfly among the roses, while its wings are 
11* 
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nntamifihed, and while his own conscience is dear/' Signed, 
Betty Honeywell. 

"As I understand it,'' says Peter, biightening up, "the 
advice is all in your favor." 

"Yes, and the promise all in his," says Samuel, bitterly. 
" What does hp care for advice, to be sure — even though it 
was give by the angel Gabriel — he wouldn't heed it, not in 
this case." 

Like all men who are in love, Samuel thought that every 
man must needs see with just his e^es. There was a good 
deal more talk between the men, m which Peter labored 
hard to convince Samuel that he did ip'eat injustice to the 
bishop's son, but at every word he damaged his cause. 
What to the one seemed simple honesty and brotherly- 
regard, seemed to the other adroit management and artful 
calculation. " He comes in so fiiendly like," says Peter, 
"and takes my hard hand in his soft one, and calls me 
brother, all the same as if 1 was a class-leader ! " 

"I dare say," answers Samuel, with a sneer. 

"And he praises your mistress so, Sam, and that's sweeter 
to me than rain to the thirsty ground." 

"Ah, to be sure, he knows what he's about." 

" And he talks o' you with such admiration, Sam." 

"Yes, I'in just the sort of a man he would admire! " 

" Then he reads our hymns, and he makes them sound 
a'most like the anthem when it's sung in the meetin'- 
house." 

" O, he's cunning." 

"Maybe these things don't seem o' much account to you, 
Sam, because things is as things is with us, and inard things 
make outard things fit, and your soul is not hungry and 
a-cryin' out in you as mine is, I don't s'pose.'* 

** Yes it is," says Samuel, " crying out with a wilder and 
a hungrier cry; and woe to him who comes between me and 
my rights." 

" Him that we're talking of wouldn't do that," sajrs Peter. 
And then he tells Samuel what kind things he said about 
him the last time he saw him." 

"I dare say," says Samuel,, "but he was just leadin' you 
through I" 

"Leadin'?" says Peter — "no he want, he just kind o' 
made me go myself and made me say things that they was 
a'most agin my own will ; he's gifted high, Sam." 
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"Tee, but with dangeroae gifts, he's mighty sweet and 
quiet like, outside, but he's got a will of cast iron, and he 
wouldn't let nobody in the world have no way but just his, 
if he could help it. There's them that seem to yield, but 
tliey never do, and when they draw back, it's just for a spring, 
and he's one of 'em ; but was he a-talking about me when 
he got that communication, as you call it? " 

** Just wait Sam, till I recollect my recollection." 

Peter put his head in his hand, and after a little, replied in 
the affirmative. 

" What did he say of me ? not that I care. I don't clEure 
what he thinks, only as it may take in others." 

"Well, in the first place he said there was some fine young 
men in the church, and, though I can't tell his words, he 
put you forard of 'em all." 

" Less give thanks ! " says Samuel, holding up his hands. 

" Give 'em for what ? " says Peter. 

"O things generally, but go on, what more did he say ? " 

"He said you was a good looking man, didn't I think so? 
And he liked you, he said, didn't I ? And then he said, 
wasn't you my friend particular? to which I said yes, 
emphatic, you was my friend particular." 

"And then what?" 

" Then he sighed like, and said he was afraid you had 
trouble afore you, a disappointment in love, he wished you 
success, hearty, he said, but things looked agin you." 

*» Is that all?" 

" Purty much, he asked if somebody had been here lately, 
to have their fortune told; and if it was any fiiend to 
you?" 

" Ay, I understand him ! and what else did he say about 
somebody, and somebody's fortune ? " 

" WeU, Sam, I can't tell — not to give his words precise, 
but it kind o' come to me firom his talk one way and another, 
which it was all into your favor, and into her favor that he 
talked of her ; but no matter what come to me." 

" Ah, but it is, though. What come to you ? " 

" Well then, Sam, it kind o' come to me that she hild her- 
self up above you like, and that the mother of her didn't 
look at you level. He didn't say this 'ere, mind, it only 
kind o' come to me. He said he hoped for the best, and 
would like to serve you, and all them sort o' things that are 
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lovely into a man to feel for a feller man. So, Sam, don't 
set nothin' down agin him. If things is to be sot agin any- 
body I prefer 'em to be sot agin me ; nothin' can harm me 
no ftirder much than what I am harmed." / 

Samuel took the clumsy hand of the man in his, and said: 
*' Cheer up, Peter ! we'll be friends, you and me, come what 
will. I'm sorry I spoke so short to you — forget it ; I don't 
blame you, your honest and true, and too good for your own 
advantage ; I wish I was half as good." 

" O, Sam, to think o' you a-praisin' me I Why, I feel my 
cheek a blushin' like a girl's to hear it." 

"Before we part," says Samuel, "I must give jovl one 
word of advice ; have nothin' to do with these spirits, even 
admitting that they are spirits." 

"I'll do almost anythmg for you, Samuel," says Peter, 
Bolenmly, " but not that, you mustn't ask that, there's times 
and places where no man has a right to come between 
another man and his Maker, where him and his conscience, 
which is. God's voice a-speakin' low, must just have it out 
between 'em ! that's my doctrine, which I hold to it firm." 
Samuel turned and looked at Peter in astonishment, perhaps 
that he should think anything so clearly, and directly ho 
went on. " Spirits are almost my only friends, Sam, and it 
flatters me like, for I know they see me as I am, and don't 

~ I me by these rough and dusty garments that I'm into ; 



I've allers thought they hampered me and hindered me, and 
that if I was rid o' my body I'd be more of a man. But 
whether this is true, or whether I'm vain, to think it, I know 
they help me, and fill me out like, now, why, don't you mind 
Sam, how I seem to be hild up by 'em I " 

Samuel had remarked just this filling out and holding up, 
in an accession of mentsd force and a less stammering and 
more definite utterance, had noticed also, more especially 
when he professed to see spirits, a finer and sweeter expres- 
sion of countenance, but he forbore to admit the fact, shak- 
ing his head as in contradiction of it, and so shifting the 
subject. 

" You have put great confidence in me to-night, Peter," 
he says, " and in turn I will confide in you, for why should 
we be ashamed to speak of the purest and sweetest feelin's, 
we are capable of. My notion is that we ain't worthy of the 
natures God has give us, and we go a sneekin' and shufflin' 
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and blushin' and lyin', where we most ought to go above 
board, havin', most evidently, the Divine leading not boast- 
fully nor proudly, but with reverent and solemn awe." 

" Sana," says I*eter, that's some preachin' spirit that's put- 
tin' that into your head I You'd never a-thought of it, not 
of yourself spirits have a way o' kind o' touchin' the keys 
of your mind, so to speak, and biingin' thought out like. 
But what vf2& you sayin' ? " 

" I was sayin', or was about to say," rejoined Samuel, 
^that I love Margaret Fairfax with all my heart — that I 
desire above everything to make her my wife ; to work for 
her, to live for her, to stand between her and harm, and if it 
must come, to take it on myself; to be to her hope, health, 
sunshine, happiness, comfort through all things; and all 
these I could ^a' been, but for a saintly devil that comes be- 
tween us. O, Peter, it breaks my heart to think of it ! " 

^ But maybe your a-goin' forard too fast," says Peter ; 
" maybe it'll all turn out as you hope." 

" 1 don't hope," says Samuel, " I know what's agin hope ; 
I've seen it all along, and I knowed it before I knowed it, so 
to speak ; and now it appears that not content with his own 
cunning, he must needs come here o' nights and seek to 
league himself with invisible powers. It's all plain enough, 
if he is called Bishop John, m the communication, and if 
Margaret's name hadn't 'a' been writ at all. I should 'a' felt 
the truth. Well, let him beware how he crosses my path — 
that's all!" 

He was turning away, when Peter caught his band: "You 
won't forget your boy's arm," he said; " you remember you 
are to cure it ! " 

"I forgot what stuff I was told," replied Samuel, in a sour 
£sishion. 

"This was it — mind every word," says Peter: "Dip your 
lefl hand in the dew three times, and pronounce the name 
of any one you love backwards; now you won't fail to 
' doit?" 

" Nonsense ! " cries Samuel, but as he went along the 
mead-path, he did it, for all that. 

And all that night, and all the following day, hfs heart 
was torn with such jealous pangs as go near driving the 
brain to madness ; it was some comfort, to be sure, that 
little Peter's arm waa finmd to be fair and white and well, 
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in the morning, and that Peter senior was almost happy in 
the thought that his two treasures, his boy and his poor old 
Posey, were provided for, but under this comfort, the mad- 
ness worked. He laughed loud, and drank hard, and cut the 
sides of the sheep as he sheared them, and cut his own 
hands into the bargain ; got mad, and threatened to whip 
the slenderest of the shearers because he broke raw eggs in 
his whiskey, and hugged another a^d talked fondly to him 
for saying he didn't like the new preacher. At last he grew 
grura and gruff, and swore he was the proudest and most in- 
dependent man in the church, and that he could carry things 
With a high hand in spite of the bishop's son or anybody 
else. And to crown all his folly swore that Margaret Fair- 
fax was the prettiest girl in all the world, and that he would 
mairy her if he had a mind, in spite of her mother and the 
rest of them ! 

, It was on the evening of this day, at a most unfortunate 
hour, as the reader knows, that Margaret came, inquiring for 
him. What fell out during the interview, has already been 
shown ; why it came about, will, perhaps be more clearly 
understood in view of SamueFs conversation with Peter, 
and the coming to light of the mysterious communication 
addressed to Bishop John. 

All this was burning like fire in his brain, and when 
Margaret said, "it is Mr. Lightwait — what will he think 
of me, with you ? at this hour ! " the fire ran to his fingers^ 
ends, and his hand did what it did. 

And here we reach the point at which our preceding 
chapter concluded, where our narrative has been all this 
time waiting to be taken up. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

HBS. WHTTEFIiOGK SEES HERSELF AS OTHERS SEE HER. 

^HEN the company, who had set out in search of 
Mr. Lightwait, arrived at the house of Mrs. 
Whiteflock, all was found to be dark and still, 
and it was not until repeated blows and thumps 
had been dealt upon doors and shutters, that 
any sign of life was evoked. At last, however, a sign did 
appear, in the shape of a woman's night-cap, at an upper 
window, — an apparition followed by the inquiry, "Who 
is there ? " and this again by " What do you want this time 
o' night ?'' in a voice so irritable and angry that some dis- 
pute arose as to whether it were Mrs. Whitefiock whose 
night-cap had been visible. 

"It wan't her I'' said the cooper. "I'll bet a load o' 
hoop-poles onto that; why, she's as big as one o' my 
hogsheads. Anyhow, she looks so when she comes into 
meetin' I '' 

" You're right,' ^ says the tailor ; " I see tiie figer of her 
movin' about now ; ifs one o' the daughters, and no more 
the shape o' Mrs. Whitefiock than a taller candle is the 
shape of a lantern." 

" Much you fellers know about how a woman looks this 
time o' night 1" says the butcher ; " you're nuther of you 
married men, the more shame to you I " 

"If Peter's life is a fair example o' you married folks," 
says the cooper, " I don't know but what the tother side 
has the advantage." 

The laugh was rather against the butcher, and became 
decidedly so when the tailor added : " Do your wives gen- 
erally have their Larkys, ha I Mr. Butcher ? " 

'* No insinuations, if you please, gentleman ! " says Mr. 
Stake, the butcher, and then he says, joining in the general 
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chuckle, *^ that there is no accounting for tastes. Some 
folks/' says he, " prefers pork to lamb, and some prefers 
old birds to fresh uns, you know ; but for my part, barrin* 
Peter's foolery abou^ sperits, he's twice the man that ever 
Lute Larky was, or is like to be I " 

'• There I there she is now ; that's Miss Whiteflock her- 
self I " exclaims the cooper; bMb something like for size ; 
t'other one could 'a' been put into one o' my cags I " 

" T'other one I " sneers the butcher ; " this and t'other is 
all one ; you hang twenty yard's or so o' stiff stuff around 
most any figer and it'll look big I Matty Whitelock, now, 
if you had the bare skeleton of her, wouldn't be no bigger 
than what my wife is I " Now Mrs. Whiteflock was a 
power in the neighborhood, and nobody thought of speak- 
ing of her as Martha Whiteflock, let alone Matty, nor would 
the butcher have thought of it, but for the insinuations he 
had pretended to reprove, — they had somehow put her 
upon a lower level. 

It would have been thought a bold move in him at any 
other time, to compare his wife to Mrs. Whiteflock in any 
way, even though he was a thriving man, wore broadcloth 
every day, and kept his hair saturated with highly-scented 
marrowfat, but now, what with the general excitement, and 
what with the bold jesting, it was not only accepted, but 
received with murmurs of applause. When the cooper had 
exclaimed : " There she is now I " a light had been struck 
in Mrs. Whiteflock' s chamber, and from that time she had 
been observed hurrying to and fro, and up and down, in a 
confused and agitated way, quite unlike herself. She had 
heard every word the men had spoken, the window being 
open, and the curtain thin. Her face was burning like 
fire, and her heart beating as it had never beaten till 
then. Shame, fright, pride, and humiliation were all aroused 
and making wild contention in her hitherto placid bosom. 
She could not find her comb ; she could not find her slip- 
pers, nor her shawl, nor anything, and remained in demi- 
toilet, and out of speaking distance so long, that the men 
in waiting grew impatient. 

"If you're on such good terms with madam, such wery 
good terms," says the cooper, jogging the elbow of the 
butcher, " s'pose you just tip her the wink to weil herself a 
little, and come to the winder." 
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" I didn't say nothing about good or bad terms I I know 
her when I see her ; I know a sheep whether it's got the 
wool onto its back or whether it's sheared, I reckon I " The 
favor with which he of the scented marrow had been re- 
garded already, became more pronounced now, and he was 
requested to act as foreman. 

** Hello there I " he calls, making a trumpet of his double 
hand ; '' s'pose, mem, you just send your man, Luther, 
down here." It was not, perhaps, so much the words as 
the tone, that made the blood tingle in the woman's finger- 
ends. Her first impulse was to fiing back an open insult ; 
but alas for the woman that feels herself in the power of an 
inferior I She did no such thing ; she dared not. 

" Do you mean Mr. Larky? " ehe says, speaking so low 
and so soft that her voice might have been mistaken for 
that of a turtle, cooing to its mate. She had come to the 
window, but the folds of the divided curtain were so closely 
held together that only the tip of her nose was visible. 

" Yes 'em, exactly ; Mr. Larky, Mr. Luther Larky, your 
man. I beg your pardon if I offended you by calling him 
Luther," answers the butcher. 

He had said too much now, and the face burned as if it 
would set the curtain on fire, and the voice almost trembled 
that replied, " No offence, brother Stake, none in the world ; 
what is it to me, to be sure, whether you say Luther or Mr. 
Larky I I didn't quite understand, that was all." 

The butcher was flattered ; she had called him brother 
Stake, and they had all heard it, though he was not fairly 
entitled to the appellation, not being a member of the 
church, and he straightway put his request in a less objec- 
tionable shape : " If you please, mem," says he, " will you 
send Mr. Larky down to us ? " 

" I don't know, indeed, whether he is in," says Mrs. 
Whiteflock, and she adds, quite unnecessarily, "you might 
almost as well ask for him at the other end of the town, I 
know 80 little of his whereabouts." She laughed a little 
laugh that was foolish and feigned, and then she said, quite 
naturally, that she would send Samuel Dale to them. 

A burst of merriment followed this offer, which not being 
in the least understood by Mrs. Whiteflock, still further 
disconcerted her. 
12 
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" And you don't know whether Mr. Larky is at home ? " 
persists the butcher. 

" Well, no, brother Stake, that is, if you call this his 
home! We never think of calling our house the h(nne of 
anybody but ourselves, — my husband and me.'' 

" Then, mem, is Peter at home ? " says the butcher. 

" O yes, my husband is always at home of nights ; '' and 
she looks around as if toward the bed, and then adds, '' he 
is sleeping, poor dear, I don't like to call him." And then 
she asks if she can't stand in his stead for this once; she 
can't do it very well, she feels, but she is willing to do her 
best, for she really can't find it in her heart to wake her 
tired husband. 

" What we want to know is this," says the butcher. 

" You ought to werify her," interposee the cooper, " that 
every word she adwances'U be reperduced into court." 

" Mercy on me I " cries Mrs. Whiteflock, with a little 
scream, and even the tip of her nose disappears within the 
curtain. 

" You ought to swear her onto the Book," continues the 
cooper; "testimony won't awail into the court if it ain't 
took werbatim, and took with due form I " 

"Due thunder I " answers the butcher ; " that wouldn't 
be no sense." He had the ''brother" to presume upon 
now, as well as the marrowfat. 

" Do you portend you understand the dead languages ? " 
says the cooper. " Well, if you don't, my adwice is that 
the further examination of the witness naw in the box be 
procrastinated to a more conwenient season." 

" Lord 'a' mercy I " cries Mrs. Whiteflock, her nose just 
appearing again through the curtain; "what have I to 
answer for? I never meant to harm anybody, I can say 
that ; and you can swear me to it if you want to t " 

" Dear Mrs. Whiteflock," says the butcher, " pray don't 
be alarmed ; we are all friends, and there is no harm coming 
to you ; this blundering fellow ought to be punished for 
giving you such a fright." 

" I only said,'' pleaded the cooper, " that her evidence 
ought to be took werbatim while she was into the box. I 
don't see no scare about that ! " 

" Box I " says the butcher ; " what do vou mean ? " 

" I mean, your honor, the witness aforesaid, into the box 
aforesaid, and now onto the stand aforesaid I " 
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" Good gracious I What's the fellow up to ? " cries some 
one in the crowd. 

" Up to I '' echoes the cooper ; '* I'm up to being on the 
safe side ; that's what I'm up to. Blood has been spilt to- 
night ; the peaceful grass has been incarsadined ; our homes 
and our hearths have been wiolated, and our women and 
children have been torn from their unhallowed beds at the 
dead of midnight hour, to answer at the bar of justice and 
on their woracity, as to the whereabouts of the unhappy 
dead ; and it's wisionary, gentlemen, to suppose, for a sin- 
gle moment, that our percedings here will be walid unless 
done according to the adwice of some client learned in the 
law I I move, therefore, and second the motion, and put it 
to wote, whether the witness now pending in the box shan't 
be sworn before her evidence be took, lest our percedings 
shall be rendered woid, and not only so, but in wiolation 
of the common principles of liberty, for which our fathers 
wentered their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred hon- 
ors!" 

This unexpected burst produced a marked impression on 
the crowd, and a few discontents drew off, but the butcher 
won the rest more completely by remarking that the mean- 
ing was the thing of import, and not the word at all ; '' for 
instance," says he, "it's all one whether I call the cooper 
an ass or a man I " 

** He's used to knockin' on the head," muttered some one 
who took sides with the cooper ; but before any very bitter 
partisan feeling had been engendered, the common atten- 
tion was diverted by the opening of the entry door, and the 
appearance of Mrs. Whiteflock herself, radiant with excite- 
ment, and imposing with her accustomed amplitude of 
dimensions. '* Do tell me all about the dreadful affair, gen- 
tlemen," she says, leading the way into the best room. She 
had caught the idea that blood had been spilt, from the 
fierce declamation of the cooper, and from that moment a 
great weight had been lifted from her soul ; murder seemed 
a trivial thing just then. 

" What I " cry two or three at once, '* is it possible you 
don't know about Mr. Lightwait's being shot, — shot by 
Sam Dale?" 

This news was indeed shocking, but she did not scream, 
nor throw up her hands, but on the contrary, suppressed all 
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Bigns of sodden emotion, and answered, naturally, that she 
was ignorant of the dreadful particulars. 

" But Peter knows all about it ; he was sent for ? '' 

'' Yes, to be sure, but I wouldn't allow him to talk about 
it ; you know his extreme sensitiveness, and peculiarly un* 
fortunate liabilities under any over-excitement." 

Then she put her handkerchief to her eyes, and having 
recovered herself a little, went on in a faltering voice — 
** Of course I try to guard and protect him all I can, and 
to tell the truth, I diverted his mind from the horrid tragedy 
as soon as possible, and under the influence of my foolish 
prattle, which was all against my feelings, the dear knows, 
he fell asleep directly.'' 

" Mrs. Whiteflock," cried two or three voices, •' your 
conversation, foolish to be sure, — what an idea I " She 
laughed deprecatingly, and brought forth a bottle of old 
peach brandy, — " Some that I have always kept since our 
wedding day," she says ; "do taste it» gentlemen, one and 
all, the night air and the excitement will bring on ague fits 
else ; and didn't my poor dear husband almost die of them ? 
La mercy I the way I've tended him night and day, month 
in and month out, for them nasty chills I why, it makes me 
shudder to think of it, — pass the bottle round I a body's 
wedding day doesn't come twice, you know, gentlemen, 
and you won't be likely to taste such brandy again, if I do 
say it myself; I declare the peach flavor is quite perfect ; 
it's my husband's favorite tipple, if I may use such a vulgar 
word I " She laughed, and poured a little more of the 
brandy into her glass ; and all the company laughed and 
took a little more too ; she was so sociable and genial, they 
were all delighted, and quite forgetting the errand that had 
brought them. " It does me good to see you drink," she 
says ; " I've always had such a terror of that dreadful ague 
ever since my poor, dear husband; would you believe, 
brethren, he took no end of quinine, but the doctor always 
would have it it was the nursing that did it I La me, he 
used to say to me almost every day, the doctor did, ' Mrs. 
Whiteflock, I shouldn't mind to be sick myself, if I could 
only have such a nurse as you are,' but, dear me, when a 
husband comes to be sick, a wife feels that there is nothing 
that she couldn't do, — I know it was so with me, anyhow ; 
but I suppose I've got the best man in the world, — always 
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excepting preseDt company, you know ! '^ She smiled and 
nodded all round, and every man present felt as if he was 
personally complimented, and gave hearty laughter in 
return for her smile, and sipped his brandy with an added 
degree of gusto. 

Men are easily imposed upon by the artifices of woman ; 
(they do not deceive one another so readily,) and not a man 
who sipped the brandy but was ready to swear directly that 
Mrs. Whitefiock was not only the best woman, but also the 
kindest and most affectionate wife in the world. 

By little and little she drew the story all out without be- 
traying her ignorance, for all were eager to tell it, eager to 
do anything that would oblige so charming a woman, and 
the clearest-sighted of them all did not suspect that he was 
being led by one wholly blind. Such was the case never- 
theless. As it happened Mrs. Whitefiock had gone to bed 
at an unusually early hour that night, and consequently 
knew nothing of what had chanced, till the midnight calling 
beneath her window had aroused her, but what she heard 
while dressing, startled her, not out of her propriety, but 
into it, and caused her to hold and to keep fast to Peter, as 
she had never done before. She had incidentally learned 
that he knew all about the affair, hence the necessity of 
seeming to know, on her part. 

" Do you happen to know, Mrs. Whitefiock," says the 
butcher, " whether the unfortunate man was in — was down 
— was at — do you happen to know — that is, can you tell 
whether the ufortunate man was any time during the past 
evening in — a-t' — he stammered, coughed, and broke down. 
He had undertaken to ask, simply, whether Mr. Lightwait 
had been in Peter's cellar-any time during the past evening, 
but somehow, he did not feel free to say Peter and cellar, as 
he had always done before. 

Here Mrs. Whitefiock came in with a long story about a 
dispute she had had lately with her husband, (*' the dear man 
has such strange, old-fashioned notions, you know," she 
says,) all concerning the color of a new coat she was per- 
suading him to buy ; and she made it appear that it had been 
quite a playful love-quarrel, made up with kisses, belike, 
and when she had finished the story, she said she would like 
to take the vote of her good friends as to the most becoming 
color for the proposed garment I " I am fully determined, 
12* 
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whether we agree on one color or not/' she says, '* that the 
dear man shall never be seen again in that horrid thing he 
wears I '' And then she says her husband is much less 
worldly-minded than she, much better than she, every way ; 
she wishes she were only half as good I 

" Mrs. Whiteflock! " cry aU her friends in a breath, 
and then they fall to praising her Christian virtues, and then 
she says they think too well of her, she only wishes she de- 
served their good .opinions, and in this way she convinces 
them that she is not only very good, but sweetly and beaur 
tifully meek, withal. 

When all this had been interpolated, and the butcher got 
back again to the question upon which he had broken down, 
he went through without a hitch, the wheels of his mental 
machinery being by this time, what with brandy, and what 
with Mrs. Whiteflock's open and insinuated flatteries, 
scarcely less oily than his hair. "Do you happen to know. 
Sister Whiteflock, -' he said, (he had never ventured to ad- 
dress her as sister before,) ** do you happen to know whether 
the unfortunate man,'' he had heard the doctor say that, 
'' was at your husband's office any time during the 
last evening ? " 

Mrs. Whiteflock said she thought not, and then she said 
she thought he was, and then she said she didn't know, her 
husband had not mentioned it, but then he might not have 
thought of it ; so, conveying the impression that the bishop's 
son was an intimate and frequent visitor in the office, and 
thereby adding considerably to the consideration of poor 
Peter, whose brain, if he could have heard it, must have 
been more pitifully confused than ever. 

After the butcher's example, everybody, in addressing 
Mrs. Whiteflock said, your husband, and Mr. Whiteflock, 
and she almost blushed to hear him thus honorably men- 
tioned, and just the smallest tendril of the affection she had 
pretended to cherish for him took root in her heart. 

Another strange thing happened during the stay of these 
visitors ; a root that had struck in her girl's fancy, and held 
its own for years, was loosened somewhat ; the considera- 
tion given to Peter took just so much from Luther, and when 
the men began to say Mr. Whiteflock, and your husband, 
they also began to say Luther, and Larky, and even Lute 
Larky ! All this went to the conscience of the woman, and 
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there gathered oirer her a weight of responsibility that she 
could in no wise get away from. She kept up a pretty prat^ 
tie of delightful nothings, together with a comfortable pres- 
sure of hospitality till the company departed, giving to each 
guest as he shook hands with her, the assurance that she felt 
herself specially obliged to him for disturbing her sleep, and 
drinking her brandy ; not in so many words was this assur- 
ance conveyed ; not by anything that can be repeated, per- 
haps ; nevertheless, it was said as plainly as words could have 
swl it, and the cordial expressions of good-will, and every 
" God bless you," given back, assured her that her reputation, 
for the time being, at least, wa9 washed clean of all suspicion. 

She did not exult in this success. She had never been at 
heart a bad woman. She had been thoughtless, careless, 
selfish, and wilful, and. she had been petted and humored and 
encouraged in her natural complacency by those who sur- 
rounded her, for her table glittered with silver ; her house 
was big, and in the splendor of her personal adornment she 
outshone tiie lily of the field, that she also rivaled in another 
respect ; she toiled not, neither did she spin. She was am- 
bitious in many ways, ambitious of being rich ; hence she 
had married Peter Whiteflock ; the world had forgiven her 
long ago. She had carried it with so high a hand, had so 
completely monopolized the money, and so positively ignored 
the man, that the thing had come to be looked upon with 
almost a sort of admiration. She was ambitious of social 
distinction, and the travelling preachers " put up " with her, 
and all distinguished visitors to the neighborhood dined and 
supped with her,ta8ted her brandy, and her grapes and 
strawberries. The young ladies got their holiday and bridal 
flowers in her garden, got their new patterns for corsets and 
capes of her, and their receipts for custards and Cakes. She 
was ambitious of religious distinction, and love-feasts and 
sewing circles and missionary meetings were often held at her 
house ; but underlying all her ambition, there was an afflu- 
ence of nature that would have won friends to her, even 
without the powerful accessories possessed by her. 

The world had forgiven her marriage, but she had never 
forgiven herself, or rather, she had never forgiven Peter for 
marrying her, and perhaps it was as much to defy and over- 
ride him, as anything else, that she took his old rival into 
her employment, and under her roof. 
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She had certainly never seen the affair in the light in which 
she might have seen it, if she had not been in the habit of 
arrogating to herself extraordinary privileges, and of hav- 
ing them accorded without question or hesitation. She had 
once been what girls in their teens call m love, with Luther 
Larky, and though she had long been aware of his moral 
deficiences, she had continued to cherish him with that blind 
perversity which so inheres in the heart of woman. The 
inquiry for him at her chamber window at midnight, had 
jostled her out of the socket in which she had been indo- 
lently sunken for years, and when the door closed upon her 
visitors, and she turned back into her house, the fictitious 
vivacity forsook her, and as she sunk down, all of a heap, 
the turbulent wave she had been holding back, swept quite 
over her. It was some comfort, to be sure, that the gross 
jests she had heard from the window were not likely to be 
repeated, but at what cost of self-respect had she warded off 
this calamity 1 She had ignored the bitter facts, and come 
down from her accustomed place in society, as well as down 
from her chamber; opened her house, even her best room, 
and admitted, at midnight, a set of coarse fellows, some of 
whom she scarcely knew, on terms of social equality, and to 
a freedom of intercourse, only hitherto accorded to her old 
and esteemed friends. She had even bandied jests and drank 
brandy with them, with the implied understanding that she 
felt herself privileged I She scorned herself, and writhing 
under the memory of such low tricks, the thought of him 
who had caused them made her almost loathe him too. 

It was as if the glass through which she had been used 
to see him darkly, was broken up, and she beheld him face 
to face, in all his lowness and unworthiness. The clock 
struck one, and two ; the candle on the table burned dim, 
and still she sat, her face buried in her arms, and her hair 
falling about her eyes and making the darkness double, when 
a little sound, like the rustle of a soft garment near her, 
startled and caused her to look up. The tears stopped just 
where they were, and the heart stopped too. At the further 
side of the room, making it light all round her with a radi- 
ance that seemed to flow from herself, stood a woman, beau- 
tiful beyond the power of fancy to paint. By her side, and 
with her veil floating across his shoulder and caressing him, 
as it were, stood Peter, beautified, spiritualized, transfigured 
from earthiness to glory. 
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She could hardly have said they were there till they were 
gone, floating as lightly away as the thistle down, and van- 
ishing like the shapes of a dream, yet leaving a picture, 
distinct, and ineffaceable, upon her mind. 

As she saw the vision departing, she rose to her feet, cry- 
ing, with outstretched arms, "My husband.'^ And this 
was th6 first time that word had ever been prompted by her 
heart. He smiled, as in benediction, sorrowfully, waved 
his hand in farewell, and with the heavenly veil shimmering 
between his face and hers, vanished out of sight. 

Her empty, aching heart felt itself mocked and baffled, and 
a pang of jealousy shot through it, such as she had never 
experienced before in all her life ; a feeling that grew upon 
her rather than decreased, afterward, and for this reason in 
part : when the hand that seemed Peter's had been waved in 
farewell, she had noticed something bright fall from it to the 
ground, and had afterwards found on the spot where it had 
seemed to strike, her own wedding ring, which she had given 
back to Peter the day after her marriage. 

She found this, searching about with the dim candle; 
then she trimmed the light, and having slipped the ring on 
her finger, and being impelled by a motive, strange, and 
solemn, and in-esistible, descended to the cellar where Peter, 
with his boy in his arms, lay fast asleep. The ring, always 
there before, was gone from his hand, and there was on his 
face, or she fancied there was, something of the radiance 
that had glorified the, vision. She would gladly have put 
the hair away from his forehead and kissed him, but she 
feared to wake him, and, besides, something seemed to with- 
hold her, and so, having silently invoked a blessing, she 
stole softly away. She had not realized till now how dismal 
and forbidding the cellar was ; the rats had scampered 
away at her entrance, and she had afterwards seen them 
looking at her from the dim corners of the room — seen 
their white teeth glistening or their black, hairless tails 
wriggling out of their holes, and the impression left on her 
mind, softened as it was, just then, was like an impression 
cast in wax. 

The candle had long burned out on her table and the 
latest of the golden candles along the sky was growing pale 
in the gray light of the morning, when with a restless and 
perturbed spirit in her bosom she reascended the stairs to 
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her chamber, changed irom her former self, as one some- 
times is changed all at once, by some great calamity, or by 
sickness, nnto death, or by powerful spiritual excitement. 
She had, in truth, got a new heart. At the upper landing 
she encountered Luther Larky, frowzy, frowning, and half 
dressed. "You up so early, Martherl'' he exclaimed, 
with some displeasure mingled with the reproof of his tone, 
carelessly or purposely digging his elbows in her« as he 
tossed his jacket over his head. 

*' I hope I have a right to get np in my own house, with- 
out asking leave of anybody, at whatever hour I please.'' 
And Mrs. Whiteflock would have passed on, but he de- 
tained her by a grab upon the arm, meant to be familiar and 
fond. She flung oflf the hand with such violence as made 
him stare. " What's up I " he demanded ; '* Peter hain't 
kicked out o' the traces nor nothin', I reckon I " And then 
taking a coaxing tone and pulling at her sleeve, he added, — 
'* Come, spell it out, whatever it is. I've got a right for to 
know it. Say, Marther I " 

Whatever he might have done at another time, it was 
certainly not just then that he could talk about rights. He 
had always called her Marther, to be sure, but somehow it 
grated upon her ear with a terrible unpleasantness just now, 
and she answered with freezing coldness, that she would 
like to know where he got the rights he boasted of. 

" I'll just remind you, then," he said, '* bein' as your 
mem'ry seems to fail ye, that I got 'em o' Marther Hansom. 
She give me the right to her hand and her heart, and 
though she took one away, she never took the tother, so 
far as I've understood, nor so far as has been understood by 
people generally. Are all these years to go for nothing ? 
Actions speaks louder'n words, Marther." 

" What has been generally understood, isn't here nor 
there I " retorted Mrs. Whiteflock, feeling all the while that 
it was both here and there, " and if my actions have spoken 
contrary to my words, I don't know it! " 

This, it must be admitted, was a little stretch of the 
honest truth, but perhaps Mrs. Whiteflock was not at the 
moment conscious of it, and indeed, it is difficult for any 
of us to give the justest evidence against ourselves. We 
must needs make good our case, first of all. 

'' You're in one of your tantrums," says Luther; "all 
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women has 'em ; yoii']l git over it and be all right agin^ 
I can afford to wait, I reckon — only Fd just like to know 
what's up with you I '^ 

He had a long snaky body, and while he was speaking, 
stooped, with his back toward her, to tie his shoe, and as 
he concluded his remarks, thus stooping, grinned at her, 
looking upward from between his legs. 

She almost hated him at that moment. She made a quick 
angry gesture with all her body, then drew herself up and 
said haughtily, *' Whatever you have understood, Mr. 
Larky, 1 give you to understand now, plainly and once for 
all, that you are no more to me than any of my other hired 
servants I And now, sir, I hope you are in no doubt/' 

" Whewl '' whistled Luther. " Golly I how my lady's 
a*comin' out I " And then he said, as she stood flushing 
and dilating with indignation, " true, I'll be dog-K>n Mar- 
ther> if you ever looked half so handsome I " 

" Call me Mrs. Whiteflock, if you please, sir, when you 
have occasion to speak to me after this I " 

"CertingI anything you likes, my little dear ; you pays 
your money, and you has your choice ; I'll even say Mrs. 
Peter Whiteflock, if you like the sound of it, or Mother 
Whiteflock ; that last 'ill be singularly appropriate, as be- 
twixt you and me I " 

** More appropriate than you can understand, for a reason 
that is not altogether your fault, for if ever I cared for you 
with any other feeling than such as the mother gives to her 
deformed child, it has certainly not been for years and 
years I " 

" Ain't you pilin' it up a leetle steep, Marther ? you better 
just hold on, mind I tell ye I You won't find another Peter 
in me, not by a long shot I I've been master about these 
diggins a leetle too long for to be tiUked to that way all of 
asuddentt" And bowing with mock courtesy, and the 
exclamation, ** Your most obedient I " he backed himself 
off the landing. 

Mrs. Whiteflock's eyes followed him down the stairs with 
a look of slow, settled scorn, that was more to be feared 
than all her angry words. " 

She entered her chamber with a quiet step, closed the 
door softly, and with folded arms and downcast eyes, stood 
a good while leaning against it ; then she turned the key. 
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and having opened one of the drawers of her bureaa in 
which were kept certain mementoes of her girlhood^ se- 
lected from among them two or three trinkets given her by 
Luther in the days of their courtship, together with several 
crumpled love-letters, in faded ink and yellow paper. She 
turned and overturned the contents of the drawer again 
and again, as if to assure herself positively that nothing 
was left, and then placing the selected articles in a little 
heap on the hearth-stone, set fire to them, and as they slowly 
consumed, watch the smoke of their burning with a sort of 
grim satisfaction. When the feeble blue blaze flickered 
out and nothing was left but a handful of flaky ashes, she 
brushed them away, with a deep sigh of relief, and having 
filled a china basin from a pitcher of rain-water that stood 
on the toilet table she proceeded to wash her hands, rub- 
bing them hard, and plunging them deep in the water, time 
after time, and though they were white almost as the toilet 
cloth, she examined them repeatedly with a questioning, 
dissatisfied look, not unlike that which one may suppose 
Lady Macbeth to have worn when she said, " What, will 
these hands never be clean ? V and " Out damned spot I " 

She dressed her hair without once looking in the glass, 
and, as the rising sun illumined her windows, fell upon her 
knees and prayed long and fervently. It was not the 
formula of words that she had been used to say ; her heart 
and all that was within her was crying and calling as they 
never had done before, and whatever the words she used, 
the substance was, " Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner." 

Alas for those who have no faith to pray, who when they 
lose hope in themselves, lose hope in everything. The 
Divine blessing came down to her, as it always will come to 
those who devoutly seek, but she wisely forebore to trust 
alone to contrition and tears, and courageously resolved not 
to return again and again in morbid brooding to the things 
that could not be helped, but the rather to put her hand 
resolutely to good works — works that should be meet for 
repentance. 

Her first duty was to visit Samuel Dale, and before she 
had broken fast she set out ; he was accused, forsaken, 
perhaps guilty. She must not desert him. She had no need 
to inquire where he was ; a stream of men, boys, women 
and children pouring in one direction assured her that she 
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should find him directly by joining the procession, nor was she 
mistaken. The tide turned from the main street presently, 
and gathering strength as it advanced, poured and rolled 
and tumbled through cross-streets and by-ways and alleys, 
and finally on the middle of a bare common stopped, and 
lay surging and heaving like a troubled water, about a long, 
low wooden shed where the butcher's shambles were. The 
residents of no private dwelling house in the village were 
williQg to admit the criminal within its walls, and he had 
therefore been placed in the loft of the butcher's shed, 
among the starving calves and sheep. From the open win- 
dows of this loft, or from such of them as were not filled 
with human beings, the dull, leaden eyes of these famish- 
ing creatures looked out, and all the air was filled with their 
cries and moans. It was enough to touch the hardest heart 
to see and to hear, one would have thought, but so far from 
this being the case, it seemed rather to stir up the more 
base and devilish feelings in the surrounding mob. Boys 
amused themselves by throwing atones at the drooping and 
helpless beasts thus exposed, and men talked of cutting 
throats and knocking on the head, of imprisonments and 
hangings and tortures, with a delectation that was alike 
disgusting and shocking to the new comer, who found her- 
self obliged to listen, the stairway leading to the loft being 
already blackened and literally overflowing with human 
beings. 

"Here's good eatin' for you," says one, poking his homy 
fingers into the haunch of a fat bullock that stood, tied by 
the neck to a strong post, against which a bloody axe was 
leaned, chewing the cud and waiting his turn in happy un- 
consciousness. 

*' When they goin' to kill him f how? where ? " cried a 
dozen eager voices, as a shock-headed, bare-armed fellow 
appeared, with a butcher-knife stuck in his belt, and 
trowsers bedabbled with red spots, and, tossing the axe 
over his shoulder, untied the bullock and led him away. 
Then the air was rent with wild huzzas, hats went up, and 
sharp elbows dug their way along, and long legs flew, and 
short legs waddled, so that nearly half the crowd was 
drawn off after the doomed animal that was to make them 
a holiday before he made them a fefist. 

Dogs were set upon one another, and if an ear happened 
13 
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to be munched or slitted, a tooth knocked out, or a joint 
dislocated, the enjoyment of the spectators knew no bounds; 
and several cats were caught and ducked in the stagnant, 
reddish-looking pools that stood here and there, in order 
to render expression more completely adequate. 

Ropes were tossed up to the windows, with cries of "We 
want to see these ere stretched I we do I Give us a sight 
of him, anyhow I Hope he slep' good las' night ! Ask 
him how he liked his bed-fellows I Has he got irons onto 
him ? say, tell us that I Has he had his bread and water 
yet? Come now, Hain't fair to us chaps that can't see. 
Some o' you that have been lookin' at him for half an hour 
might stick your face out and tell a body ! " 

" If any man here has any authority," says Mrs. Whit^ 
flock, " I should like to find him I " 

" I have I " says Luther Larky, stepping up to her, 
" and let me just tell you this is no place for you ; you'd 
better go home ! " 

She looked at him with a degree of indignant scorn that 
no words could have expressed. Such assumption before 
Buch a rabble was insupportable, and caused the last scales, 
if indeed any yet remained, to fall from her eyes. 

" You had better return yourself," she said, " and set 
about the work you are hired to do, else your discharge 
may come when you least expect it ! " 

'* Indeed I " replied Luther, the tone and manner imply- 
ing that to be turned off by her, was not in the least a 
catastrophe to be apprehended. That short word probably 
sealed his doom. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SASnTBX IN THE BUTCHEB'S LOFT. 

SHARP, quickly-stifled bellow, followed by a 
wild shout, caused another diversion in the mob ; 
some of the men and boys that crowded the 
stair, tumbling down almost headlong, and by 
this means Mrs. Whiteflock was enabled to gain 
admission to the prisoner's room. She found him \jmg on 
a bundle of straw, surrounded by idle and gaping strangers, 
his feet tied so that he could not stand, and his hands chained 
a little apart, so that with some inconvenience he could par- 
tially use them. 

" Ha, sir I look tip here I " cried the constable, kicking 
the hat, that concealed his eyes and part of his face, aside 
with his foot ; " ha, sir I A lady, sir ! And she does you 
more honor than you deserve I Gentlemen, stand back I " 
Then he warned Mrs. Whiteflock that no private conversa- 
tion with the prisoner could be allowed, and so, with an 
uplillked bludgeon in his hand, and making a footstool of a 
lamb that lay tied, neck and heels, at his feet, be planted 
himself between the prostrate man and his visitor. 

*' I have nothing to say that you cannot all hear if you 
choose," Mrs. Whiteflock said, dropping on her knees and 
taking the hands of Samuel up in hers. The clanking of 
the chain, as she took the hands, seemed to smite upon the 
fountain of her tears, and they fell fast and bright till all 
the uplifted face and tangled beard glistened with them. 

" 0, my friend ! " Samuel said at last, sitting up on the 
straw, his lip trembling, and his eyes with difficulty keep- 
ing liiemselves dry. The unexpected show of sympathy 
almost overcame him. 

" It is not true ! this dreadful deed that they accuse you 
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of?" Mrs. Whiteflock asked, dropping her eyes, for she 
feared to look in his. 

Samuel drew his hands away from her tender caressing, 
and with a strong effort gathered himself up, as it were, 
and then with a steady voice answered that it was true, and 
that he had only done what he would do again. 

" No, no ! this is not, cannot, must not be true 1 You 
with whom I have eaten and drunken ; you with whom I 
have prayed and fasted, tell me, 0, tell me, that it is all a 
horrid dream ; a dreadful delusion 1 " She had seized his hand 
again, and turning it from one side to the other, gazed on it, 
and in it, as though she expected to detect the guilty spot, 
if it were there. 

Samuel shook his head and smiled mournfully. "Yon 
will not find it there, the spot is in my soul." 

"0, don't Samuel ; don't say so. I will defend you even 
against yourself; there is some dreadful delusion; your 
brain is turned ; some one call the doctor ! " 

"Look at me," Samuel said ; " I am not mad. I know 
what I say. I shot him through the heart, as I hope, and 
that was merciful compared to what he had done to me ; 
he had already stabbed me through the heart, and murdered 
all my peace. Let them do what they will with me, it is no 
matter ; I have no wish to live." Then he told her that 
she had better go away, that she could do him no good, and 
would only bring harm upon herself, by giving him sym- 
pathy, or even pity. 

" If all be true as you say, which I do not yet believe," 
Mrs. Whiteflock answered, "I will not even then forsake 
you. Who shall say but that, admitting the worst, more guilt 
may be stretched along unsuspected lives, than you have 
crowded into one rash moment ! Only He who made us can 
judge us righteously, and still you are my brother." 

" What I in ignominy I in chains I in prison I " cried 
Samuel, hiding his face in his shackled hands, and shaking 
from head to foot with a storm of passion. Then he said, 
returning the pressure of her hand, "I wish I could tell 
you just how it all was, but no matter, it would do no good, 
they are all too much against me, it is not as it seems, that 
is all, but you could better afford to call me brother if you 
knew." 

"I can afford it as it is," she answered; "Yes, my ' 
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brother still — on the gallows if you go there." Aild'she 
lifted the toil-worn and chain-chafed hands to her lips and 
kissed them. 

Perhaps she was thinking of Peter, and of her life-long 
neglect of him. 

Murmurs of dissent and disapprobation ran through the 
crowd. Some said she was the worse of the two ; some 
that she knew more about it than she pretended ; and one 
and all, that they would not have believed such a thing of 
Mrs. Whiteflock, if they had not seen it with their own eyes. 
Her glossy silk, however, shed off a great deal of the 
obloquy, and the murmur bore much less heavily against her 
than it would have done if her shawl had been less elegant 

These were advantages, however, upon which it is not 
likely that she calculated just then, and let us not under- 
value, on account of them, her womanly courage and con- 
stancy ; there had not been equality in their positions at 
any time, much less was there now. She was the rich mis- 
tress, he the poor hireling, at the best of times ; but now 
there was the length and breadth of the world between her 
smooth brow and shining hair, and his furrowed forehead 
and matted locks stuck full of broken straws ; between 
her fine boots with their silken laces and knots of ribbon, 
and his clumsy shoes reeking from the ominous pools 
through which they had trodden ; between her cuff of ex- 
quisite lace, and his coarse shirt-sleeve ; the soft, bright 
ribbon at her throat, and his rumpled and buttonless collar ; 
her dainty hands, and his hard ones, with their broken 
and bruised nails. 

Ay, it was a long way from the summit of her respectable 
prosperity to the dark, low place of shame and humiliation 
into which he was come, where only the light of mercy and 
pity could follow him. 

The little murmur of dissent and disapprobation was still 
running up and down, when all at once the noise without 
became tumultuous, with exclamations of consternation, 
doubt, surprise, incredulity, — wonder and terror rising 
over all. 

" God bless us I The Lord help us 1 Where did you 

come from? Are you alive? and wasn't you shot, after 

all ? Stand back I Make way I Well I never ! 'Tain't 

him 1 Yes, His ! No, Hain't 1 " were a few of the ex- 

13* 
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clamations. Then the surging waves, parted, and smiling, 
sleek, flushed, to be sure, to the fjaintest ^rose-leaf shade, 
but all composed and elegant, John Hamlyn Lightwait, 
leaving the gaping crowd behind him, asqended the rickety 
stairs, entered the cattle loft, and shaking put his scented 
pocket-handkerchief wiped his brow. . 

A silence like the silence of the gritve followed the first 
noisy tumult, many, no doubt, really believing they had 
seen a ghost, and not a man, and the general feeling among 
those who were aot deceived, it must be owned, being one 
of disappointment* . Sam wasn't a murderer, then, after all, 
and the hanging they had hoped to witness would never 
come to pass 1 Those who had coils of rope in their hands, 
hid them under their ooat-skirts, and sneaked away, and 
the late loud exhilaration took a low, bitter and brooding 
turn. , 

'^ Is it possible. Sister Whiteflock, is it possible I find 
you here at this unconscionably «arly hour ? Why, it has 
been as much as I could accompUsb." , And Mr. Lightwait 
took out his gold repeater and looked at it indolently, and 
then he lifted his sleepy eyes, and smiled and nodded to the 
by-standers. 

The tone of his remark had not pleased Mrs. Whiteflock ; 
it had seemed to imply some impropriety on ker part, and 
she was peculiarly sensitive just then. Her reply, there- 
fore, was quite devoid of her accustomed graciousness of 
manner, insomuch that everybody who heard, stared upon 
her with wonder and surprise. 

*' Where should I be, but here? " she said, still retaining 
the hand of Samuel ; and then with great intrepidity, 
'' One would suppose that you, being unscathed as it seems 
you are, might have found your way here before this time, 
and so have relieved my friend from the false charges under 
which he has suffered quite too long, in my opinion ; so you 
see Brother Lightwait, that you have surprised me, no less 
than I you I'' 

She smiled as she concluded, and most of those who 
heard it, smiled too, feeling that she had the best of it, but 
the day past she would no more have spoken thus to her 
preacher, and he a bishop's son, withal, than she would 
have cut off her right hand. New experiences had brought 
out new traits — traits that she had never herself sus- 
pected. 
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It WHS Mr. Lightwait's turn now to be gracious, and he 
lost no time ; he had only feared, he said, that she had over- 
taxed herself, for, alas! the weakness of the flesh must 
needs iali short of the willingness of the spirit, when the 
spirit was so zealous of good works, in season and out of 
season, as was hers. He wished thej had a few more Sister 
Whiteflooks in Bloomington I not that he could complain of 
anybody, far from it ; indeed the church was especially 
blessed in the excellence and efficacy of its female members. 

Mrs. Whiteflopk thanked him with quite a worldly air and 
manner, that seemed to say she did not estimate his compli- 
ment at more than the worth of a compliment, and then she 
went on to say she need hardly ask if he had himself suffered 
from all the unhappy confusion, as his fresh appearance and 
equable mood forbade any such inquiry. 

" By George, she's a trump I " whispered one on the out- 
side of the circle, to his neighbor, and a little stir and mur- 
mur of delight ran through the crowd ; it was as if the lion 
had been bearded in his den, or some other daring feat 
performed, and as daring, no matter of what nature, always 
wins admiration, Mrs. Whiteflock began to find herself the 
pointed object of proud and favoring regard. What her 
glossy silk and fine laces and soft ribbons had left undone, 
her spirited contest with the bishop's son was perfecting, 
and through her influence a strong tide was setting in Sam- 
uel's favor ; one stout fellow had even got out his jack-knife 
and was about to cut the rope that was twisted around the 
legs of the prisoner, and tied with knot upon knot. 

** Not so hasty, my good friend ! " said Mr. Lightwait, 
almost tumbling the fellow over with a little wave of his 
white hand ; and then turning to Mrs. Whiteflock he said, 
** I should certainly deserve your implied rebuke, my dear 
sister, if I had had the knowledge of this unfortunate busi- 
ness which you seem to attribute to me, but it so happened 
that my movements last evening precluded me from learning 
what it seems everybody else knew, and indeed I remained 
in total and blind ignorance until within this half hour ; I 
trust, therefore, you will take from me the ban of your dis- 
pleasure." He then said he hoped the derangement of mind 
under which their poor friend was laboring, would prove to 
be of a transient and remediable character. He touched Sam- 
uel caressingly on the shoulder as he spoke, and asked him 
in considerate and soothing tones if he knew him I 
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Samuel; who had been glowering upon him from under 
Bcowling eyebrows, replied haughtUj that he did know him 
very well. 

Mrs. Whiteflock smiled and nodded all around, as much 
as to say ; " I told you so, he'd all right, don't you see ! 

*\ Ontie him ! Knock off his chains ! it's all devilish non- 
sense, and I said so from the first I '' cried a voice from the 
crowd. 

" So did I, so did 1 1 " chimed in two or three others. 

Another little wave of the white hand, and the crowd 
swayed and staggered back as though a battering-ram had 
been brought to bear upon them. " Insanity is a strange 
disease, my friends,'* said Mr. Lightwait, "and has the 
trick of seeming quite sane sometimes." Then he related 
some curioas instances illustrative of that theory, and show- 
ing how dangerous it was to trust to the lucid intervals, and 
then turning to Samuel as if to point his moral, he addressed 
him in accents as soft and persuasive as one might use in 
speaking to a wild beast he sought to tame. 

" So you think you know me, do you, my good Brother 
Dale ? " he said. 

Probably his object was to provoke Samuel into the saying 
of some outrageous thing, or the doing of some dreadful 
deed of which he might take advantage, but the devil always 
knows his own, and helps them in ways beyond all mortal 
cunning to contrive ; such unexpected help came to the 
bishop's son at this juncture, Samuel being condemned out 
of his own mouth, "^now you ? " he cried, in a perfect 
frenzy of madness, " God-a-mercy, I know you better than 
you think I You're Bishop John I and your mother's name 
was Betsey Honeywell ! You see, sir, I know your tribe, both 
in the body and out o' the body I I'm only sorry my aim 
wasn't surer ; as it is, I suppose the communication will be 
lost upon you, and the butterfly will not long be left among 
the flowers ! " 

Mr. Lightwait shook his head and smiled pitifully as 
though he would say, " You all see how it is with him I 
Just such another case as I was telling you of I " Then he 
asked if some one would not fetch Dr. Allprice. " Poor fel- 
low I " he soliloquized ; "we must do what we can for him, 
but I fear, I greatly fear." He tapped his fingers lightly on 
his forehead, and turned away, quite overcome, as it 
appeared. 
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The folds of Mrs. Whiteflock'0 elegant shawl shook a little 
over her left ann, and the fellow who had got out the jack- 
knife slipt it slyly into his pocket and got himself out of 
sight. 

"Crazy as a bedbug I I know'd it I I said so all the 
time/' cried a dozen voices at once. Mr. Lightwait leaned 
against a post, and continued from time to time mournfully 
to shake his head. The color in his cheek had not changed 
one tint when Samuel had called him Bishop John, nor yet 
when be had spoken the maiden name of his mother, for 
though by the pronouncing of these two names he had been 
given to understand the whole nature and animus of the case, 
he was too adroit to make any outward sign ; for he com- 
prehended, too, on the instant, how easily and naturally 
this to him strong proof of sanity on the part of Samuel could 
be turned to his most serious damage, no one but himself 
comprehending it in the least ; and, as will readily be seen, 
it showed on the face but as the gabble of a crazy man or 
a fool. 

Samuel might, if he entered into further conversation with 
him, explain himself, and annul all that had been gained ; 
Mr. Lightwait therefore not only refrained from conversing 
further with him, but at the same time discouraged all at- 
tempts to do so on the part of others. He looked out 
anxiously for Doctor Allprice, and professed great faith in 
his scientific knowledge and skill. Besides, he had a strong 
inkling of what the judgment of the little-great man would 
be ; more especially with his leading. 

Meantime, rumors of Samuel's absolute wildness began to 
circulate, and his enigmatical talk with Mr. Lightwait was 
reported with serious exaggerations and additions. '* What 
was it he called the preacher ? what was it ? did anybody 
hear ? let the feller slop out, that knows I dog-on, tain't 
fair to keep us outsiders in suspense I make him say it ag'in, 
somebody ! '' were a few of the comments, exclamations and 
inquiries that ran up and down. 

At last, some one whose curiosity was irrepressible, pulled 
Mr. Lightwait by the sleeve with the interrogation, " What 
was it he called you, sir, if I mought be so bold? ''He 
called me Bishop Wrenn, or some such name, I believe," he 
replied quietly. 

Samuel, who had thrown himself back on his sorry bed, 
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and covered his eyes with his arm, roused up on his elbow 
at this, his chains clanking as he did so, and shaking one fin- 
ger at the clergyman, exclaimed with terrible earnestness, 
'* You lie, sir, in your throat and in your heart, and you 
know it, and God knows it ! I called you Bishop John, as 
you well understood, and your own guilty conscience has 
made you substitute another name, though nobody here ex- 
cept yourself would or could see the difference. 1 dare you, 
sir, to lift up your hand and say that you either believe me 
crazy or that you have not perfectly understood every word 
I have spoke 1 I didn't mean to be understood by every- 
body ; 1 meant to show you some mercy ; but, by the Lord, 
I shan't hold back much longer if you go on in this way. 
Why, Itfairly begin to think there's no truth in you." 

He fell back again, the sweat standing in drops along his 
forehead, and his lips trembling and colorless. 

'* A fit, I fear," whispered Mr. Lightwait to his nearest 
neighbor, and then he said something about the unfortunate 
delay of Dr. AUprice, and hastily despatched a messenger 
after the messenger, and then descending he mingled with 
the crowd below,' and talked in low, compassionate tones; 
the case exceeded his first apprehensions; had his mind 
been thus distracted through the night, and if not, at what 
time did the fatal symptoms make their appearance ? And 
as the buzz rose, and the inquries as to what the crazy 
man had said now became importunate, he waved off the 
eager throng, and then uplifting his hand, solemnly besought 
them to go peaceably away. '* This tumult," he said, '* ex- 
cites and enrages the poor fellow so much that there is no 
foreseeing what may be the end of it ; he is apparently in a 
fit already, and quiet is the best medicine we can administer 
till the doctor comes. I beg, therefore, as a personal favor 
to myself, that you will go awayi" The crowd began imme- 
diately to withdraw, convinced alike of the insanity of the 
one man, and of the Christian benevolence and beautiful 
moral charity of the other. 

There were some low-voiced inquiries for the tavern-keeper, 
but it was the general conclusion that he had either been 
taking a drop too much himself, or that he had meant to play 
them all a trick, and that the best way to be even with him 
was to pay him no attention whatever. 

Seeing, or rather feeling, how the case stood, Samuel 
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dragged himself to one of the windows of the shed, and 
thrusting out his head over that of a calf, which, slowly 
bleeding to death, had instinctively found an airhole, began 
to address th& dissolving multitude: '' I ain't crazy, good 
neighbors I '' he cried ; " I ain't no more crazy than you 
are. I'm in my right mind and the full possession of all my 
sense ; I understood what I said perfectly, and your 
preacher here understood too, but he wants to persuade you 
that I am out o' my bead, so that he can get me out o' the 
way, for purposes of his own. I mustn't say what, because 
I should have t9 call names that I've got no business to 
mention in such a place." 

" How ingenious I " whispered Mr. Lightwait, sighing 
and shaking his head. 

'* What does he say? " demanded Samuel, "that I talk 
nonsense ? If he says so, he knows better ; and if he says 
I'm crazy, he lies, preacher though he is, and Bishop's son 
though he is. If I had but his shoulders in my grip, I'd 
shake the truth out of him, or into him, for I doubt if it ever 
was in him ! What does he go a-sneakin' into Peter's cellar, 
of nights, for? Ask him that, won't you, some of you? I can 
tell you what it's for ; it's to put himself in league with the 
devil agin me. He may succeed for a time, but if there's any 
justice in heaven, his bright hair will have to come to the 
ashes yet ; there's an eye that can foUer him, even through 
the darkness o' midnight; and the judgment day'll come I" 

Here Mr. Lightwait, who remained calm and self-pos- 
sessed, again besought his friends and brethren to disperse 
themselves quietly, and no longer encourage the pitiable 
vagaries of a madman. 

Samuel caught the last word : " look at me," he cried, 
'' you that have hearts in your bosoms, and tell me if I look 
like a madman ! " ' 

Hoots and cries and roars of derisive laughter interrupted 
him ; he had made a point against himself ; looks were 
certainly not just then in his favor. He had been under a 
heavy pressure of excitement for the last twfenty-four 
hours; had parted for good and all, as he believed, with the 
object of the strongest and most concentrated love of his 
life, and whoever knows such a parting, knows that it is like 
dividing the marrow from the bones, and the heart from the 
life blood ; he had spent the night sleeplessly, among bleed- 
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ing and moaning calves and sheep, guarded as a felon ; and 
the fierce strife in his bosom, had dug lines along his brow, 
hollowed his eyes, and pinched his cheeks. There were 
straws sticking in his beard and hair, his voice was strained 
and unnatural , and if anything had been wanting to com- 
plete the picture of a maniac, the violent gesticulations of 
his chained hands, and his position, staring and glowering 
from the loft of the butchery, must have done it. 

There was great eagerness to catch what he said, and 
those who stood nearest acted as reporters, but while one 
thing was being distributed, another was being enunciated, 
so that, what with distortions and what with lost portions, 
the speech as reported among the by-standers had little 
coherency and less sense. Every minute, therefore, that 
Samuel hung balanced thus upon the window seat, made as 
a dead weight against him. He felt this, and in the effort 
to retrieve himself, made matters worse. 

** That man is to blame for it all ! " he said, shaking his 
tangled locks, and pointing his long fore-finger at Mr. 
Lightwait, who stood a dozen yards away with folded arms 
and sadly downcast eyes ; '' that man is .to blame for it all ; 
I don't blame you, my friends; things look agin me just 
now.'' Cries of " that's so I " and " you're right there, old 
feller I " and he went on : "I know that as well as you do, 
my ftiends, and I know he's got the upper hand o' me, and 
I'm boubd to go under." *' That ore's so I you hit it there, 
if you are crazy ! " " I'm bound to go under for the time, 
but in the long run o' things, the right rules, and I'm just 
as certain to come up ; these chains are only on my hands, 
but he's got 'em on his soul, and they'll grow heavier and 
heavier, and tighter and tighter, till by and by he'll be glad 
to be in my shoes 1 " 

'* Don't you wish that ere time was come, though, ha, 
Sam ? Mr. Lightwait glad for to be into your shoes ! Golly, 
that's rich I " 

" You may laugh, but" — 

" Glad you 'low us such a high privilege — ho, ho, ho I 
he, he, he 1 haw, haw, haw 1 " Don't ye feel cheap now, 
say ? " 

•' God-a-mercy I " Samuel began, but his voice was 
drowned by the interrogation — " How'U ye trade yourself 
oflF, ha, Sam ? I've got a dog, I have, that I'll swap for ye, 
and then whoever likes the fun of it, may shoot the dog 1 " 
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This speech was provocative of immenso cheering and 
laughter. 

" Shoot me, if you like," says Samuel, " only take sure 
aim, that's all I ask ; my life isn't worth anything to me." 

" Golly I Shouldn't think it would be I " 

" It ain't, and I don't make no pretence that it is — that 
man, that good man, as he would have you think him, has 
robbed me of all that made life dear." 

" Heavenly Moses ! just hear him I he says the preacher's 
stole his money I Hoorah ! go it Sam I you're a buster, you 
are ! You'll have it next that the preacher's murdered you, 
won't ye, ha ? " 

" That will be his next accusation, I dare say^" responded 
Mr. Lightwait, and then he said, turning one of his pockets 
playfully inside out, " that perhaps the honorable gentleman 
would like to have him searched I " 

By this sort of by-play and side talk Mr. Lightwait man- 
aged to create and stimulate the very impressions most 
prejudicial to Samuel, while he appeared to be seeking his 
best interests. He kept himself conspicuously before him 
with the design probably to aggravate him to the utmost, 
as he did ; so that finally, when he said he must insist on the 
dispersion of the assembly, lest the lunatic might become 
suddenly enraged and harm some person or persons, Samuel 
fairly leapt from the window. 

" By G — d," he cried, *' I would make your words come 
true if I could get at your throat ! " 

" What does the madman say ? did any body hear? tell 
him to sing it out again I " and such like cries followed 
thick and fast. 

Then it was reported that Samuel had threatened the life 
of the preacher — then that he had broken his bonds, and 
armed with a butcher's knife and axe was cutting his way 
through all obstacles, and that probably fifteen or twenty 
persons, the clergyman among them, would be murdered 
outright. 

A dozen strong men were immediately selected, arms put 
into their hands, and a protecting circle formed about the 
Bishop's son, who was of course the object of most special 
care and interest. 

Samuel's head sunk down lower and lower; "it's no 
use," he said, " you believe in him, and your all agin me, 
U 
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though he has stabbed me through the heart, and I am 
slowly bleeding to death. Well, God have mercy on me I " 

'* I thought it would come to that ! " says Mr. Lightwait, 
" he says that I have stabbed him, and he is bleeding to 
death ! Really there is no end of the fantastic absurdities 
of such a madman/' 

" God-a-mercy ! " cried Samuel again, his face all buried 
in his beard, and his head broken down, as it were, upon 
his bosom. 

" He is getting to be blasphemous, '^ called out some one 
from the crowd, and two or three strong men took hold of 
him from within* and, dragging him back from the window, 
chained him more securely to the wall. 

Ji circle of armed men surrounded the shed, and Mr. 
Lightwait, protected by a squad before and behind, was 
just moving off when a voice called to him to stop for one 
moment. It was Mrs. Whiteflock, her face all eloquent 
with tenderness and tears. '' Brother Lightwait,'' she said, 
** I can't think Samuel is crazy, and I beg you will use your 
influence in his favor I " 

Mr. Lightwait slowly and sadly moved his head from side 
to side. "I have already done what I could, my good 
sister," he said, ** as our friends here can testify." 

" Friends, indeed ! A crazy mob ; twice as crazy as the 
man they accuse ! " And then she said, ** I don't believe be 
is insane, and I don't see how you can believe it I He is 
just as rational as I am I " 

" That may easily be I " sneered a well-known voice, and 
turning quickly, her eyes fell upon Luther Larky, who had 
constituted himself one of the squad to escort Mr. Light- 
wait to his home. 

She lowered her eyes haughtily as soon as they fell upon 
him, and without further notice went on with her plea. 

" He is not insane," she said, '' I am quite satisfied, let 
the tavern-keeper be called, and let us see what his testi- 
mony will be ; but whatever else may be said, here you are 
alive and well, and Samuel imprisoned and in disgrace, and 
I do hope you will be to him a friend in his hour of need." 

" Yes, you'd have him ashootin' at you next, I reckon ; 
what you s'pose he shot at, las' night? his shadderl " in- 
terposed Luther Larky. 

" Very likely it was a shadow," answered Mrs. Whiteflock ; 
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" and under the influence of temporary excitement, which 
you can perhaps explain, Brother Lightwait, he is acting and 
talking a little wildly just now, but you and all men are 
safe from any danger." 

" Really, Sister Whiteflock, you attribute more knowledge 
to me than I am possessed of. I don't see what explana- 
tion I can make, I am sure." 

*'* I do, then, at least in part," she answered, ** and I 
hope in the name of all that is right, you will not hold 
back." 

The color did deepen a little in the cheek of the young 
"bishop," but he was not for a single moment at a loss. 
Bending almost to her ear he said in a low, earnest voice, 
" You are bringing suspicion upon yourself by this over anx- 
iety on account of a stranger, and an evident adventurer, to 
say the least." He had transferred the redness now, and a 
good deal of confusion with it, aud turning to Luther he 
said " You had better take Sister Whiteflock home ; all thid 
excitement is too much for her." 

Luther was delighted and revenged, both at once. " Oome, 
Martha," he said, taking her hand and slipping it through 
his arm, as one who had a right. 

She drew away from him with more anger than dignity, 
and sinking on the frame-work of an old sled standing by the 
road side, and all covered and surrounded with swines' bris- 
tles, gave herself up to that final resource, expedient, 
weakness and strengtli of woman — tears. She could not 
help herself ; the events of the last few hours were too much 
for her, sure enough. She was an object of special interest 
only for a moment, however. Four boys came dancing and 
skipping forward, bearing between them on a trestle, con- 
structed of hoop-poles, the hide of the bullock just slaugh- 
tered, wet and dripping, and so folded together as to leave 
the two horns standing squarely out in front, and the tail 
trailing behind. A whole troop 'of ragamuffins followed, 
hallooing, screaming, and bellowing with might and main, 
and fiercely contending for the place of honor in the proces- 
sion, which was, of course, the immediate neighborhood of 
the trestle, special consideration accruing to those who were 
near enough to catch hold of the tail. 

The glossy skirt of Mrs. Whiteflock had some mud thrown 
upon it, and some dry bristles whirled against it, as the ret- 
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inue swept by, drawing all eyes after it. So the world goes, 
and so it will go, as it seems likely to the end. 

It was toward the sunset of the day, and the long shadows 
stretching weird and solemn up the eastern hillsides, when 
Margaret, pale, and sick in head and heart, stole out of the 
house and seated herself on the doorsteps — the steps of 
which she had been so proud — to breathe the fresh air and 
listen to the twittering lullabies of the birds, as they chose 
their green lodgings and settled themselves for the night. 
Her faithful Wolf sat upiight beside her, beating the stone 
with his tail now and then, snapping his black jaws at the 
flies, or making little yawns, all of which was make believe, 
and artfully, so to speak, designed to engage the attention 
of his young mistress. She did so far notice him at length, 
as to lay her little hand on his great head, but she did not 
speak, her thoughts being all otherwhere, far otherwhere. 

As she sat^thus, conflicting hopes and fears crushing upon 
her like a great weight, her attention was arrested by the 
jolting of a heavy wagon along the turnpike road, and an 
accompanying clamor of voices. Wolf sprang to the ground 
with a fierce, belligerent growl, and looking up, her eyes 
rested upon Samuel Dale, but how changed from the previous 
night, when he had dropped on his knee before her, among 
the meadow flowers, and under the moonlight, radiant with 
the fervor of a sweetly sincere and honest passion.- The 
whole man was transformed ; all the dash and fire was gone ; 
the hands tied ; the attitude drooping ; the spirit that looked 
out of the eyes broken, but forgivingly reproachful. She 
was on her feet and reaching out her arms involuntarily. 
A smile so kind and yet so sad it almost broke her heart 
with the vast love and pity it awakened, greeted her for an 
instant, and then, as he turned his face backward for one 
last farewell, some fellow of his guard, ruder than the rest, 
knocked his hat over his eyes, and thus loaded with double 
ignominy he vanished out of her sight. 

They were taking him to a mad-house. 

When Margaret sank back to her stony seat, a moan that 
was like the moan of one dying, broke on her lip, and then, 
casting herself down, she buried her face in her arms, and 
lay silent and shut within herself, till the sun went down and 
the moon coming up touched her hair lightly with its trem- 
bling and tender beams. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE bishop's son GETS MABOABET'S BIN6. 

, T was not the touch of the moonlight that 
started Margaret, and caused her to look up 
with surprise and displeasure in her eyes. 

" My poor child, I knew you must suffer, as we 
all do, indeed ; it has been a terrible shock that 
we have undergone, but you, from your sensitive nature, 
have felt it more, doubtless, than the rest of us, who are of 
commoner clay; and yet, knowing all this, as I do, I come 
to claim your sympathy and ask your help. It is audacious, 
I know, but we men hold women so far above us that we 
expect miracles of them; and therefore, being troubled 
exceedingly, I fly to my angel." 

Of course it was Mr. Lightwait who said this, Margaret 
had recognized him even before the shadow of his hand fell 
upon her, and for a moment she almost hated him ; and as 
she sat up and turned her eyes iuU upon him, their cold 
glance struck like a chill into his blood. His manner be- 
came timid and hesitant, and his voice, always a power upon 
her, fell to a tone of such suppliance and pleading, that her 
heart, before he paused, was listening with something akin 
to pity. 

He was not come then with prying curiosity, — not to 
insult her in her sorrow with cold advice or affected sympa- 
thy; perhaps he did not know of her love for Samuel at all; 
there was no reason to suppose he did, except that her o^n 
heart felt as if all eyes saw it through and through. He 
was himself suffering, and it somehow lightened her spirit 
to know that she was not set apart, and smgle in affliction ; 
and more than this, he was come to her as an equal and a- 
friend — as to a dear friend. She was surprised out of her 
anger, as well as out of her extreme wretchedness. There 
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was something to be said for another's comfort; something 
to be done; a sacrifice to be made, perhaps, and woman 
would not be woman if sjie were not brought to herself in 
such circumstances. 

If one had seen the glance with which she chilled him at 
first, it would have been difiicult to conceive that within a 
short hour her hand would have been resting confidingly in 
his ; yet such was the case. 

O woman, is thy name, then, firailty, after all I 

Not so much so as it would appear, sometimes, perhaps; 
she is so many-sided, so impressionable, that she seems one 
thing at one moment, and another, at another; but let her 
once have a sincere conviction, and she will, for the most 
part, be pretty true to it ; and what i^ more, she is dreadfully 
true to her prejudices and her imaginations, insomuch that 
they may be said to have with her all the force of facts. 
But this, perhaps, is damaging the case by proving too much. 
And even admitting that, a woman's heart may by possibility 
be moved — why not? Get but a place to rest one's lever 
ond the world may be moved, they say. 

The young, clergyman found the all important rest in the 
only tenable ground which by any possibility he could just 
then have selected ; he found it in the pity and sympathy 
of the girl, and once having this vantage, he well understood 
how to avail himself of it. He was weary, worn, sad, suffer- 
ing, bewildered, and altogether helpless and despondent ; 
nay, more, he was not quite clear as to uprightness of con- 
duct, though he was perfectly so as to uprightness of 
purpose. 

Would Margaret help his weakness with her strength? 
illumine his darkness with her light ? 

Of course she was flattered now as well as interested, and 
listened graciously, almost gratefully. 

He began fer away, and talked of the trials, troubles, 
crosses and tribulations of life in general ; of the weakness 
and waywardness of men, with constant and regretful allu- 
sion to his own weakness ; and of the utter worthlessness 
of life without the consolations of Christian faith and hope. 

By and by he came round to his own more private and 
•personal afflictions ; he was alone in the world; nobody had 
ever cared for him, or understood him, since his dear sainted 
mother left the world — not even his sister Kate, though she 
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was mach better than he — she was self-sufficient, self-sus- 
tained; her daily walk and conversation were Christian 
models ; but it must be admitted, after all, that she was rather 
a devotee than a really devout person ; he would not say 
this to everybody ; he would not say it to anybody, but his 
own sweet little friend, whose heart was so pure and so 
generous and so open. 

" Kate is a little proud of me," he said, "though Heaven 
knows she has no reason to be so ; but as for loving me — 
loving me as \ desire to be loved I O, Margaret! " And he 
bowed his head on his hands, and was silent a good while. 

^It was so dreadful," he said, at length, ^to have those 
of one's household unsympathetic, to live in such nearness 
of relation, and yet be so strange, — to be so untrue, and 
obliged to be so, for he could speak plainly to his dear little 
friend. And how could one be true when one's nature was 
constantly cramped, hampered, thwarted or put to shame in 
one way or another?" 

If he had any sorrow, but more especially any secret of a 
tender sort, why he would never dare go to Kate with it I 
He would conceal it, of necessity, and perhaps assume a 
feeling the directly opposite of the true one, and thus to 
make the heart's treasure a burden to the heart, was an un- 
natural condition of suffering against which all that was 
best in us rebelled, and of rigljt, ought to rebel. Margaret 
sighed ; he had, as he very well understood, described her 
own situation, and thus brought her sympathy to the danger- 
ous edge of pity, a pity that was very tender, to say the 
least. 

" Ohl my child, I am making you sad," he said, responsive 
to the sigh, at the same time taking her hand and folding it 
between his palms. And then he said he had no right to 
trouble her with such melancholy redtals, for she, of course, 
in her own experience, could know nothing of such. They 
seemed trifles to be sure, but it was, after all, trifles like these 
that made all the difference in life; that made one man's 
house a heaven, and another's a hell. He could not feel that 
he was all destitute of manhood; he thought there was 
yet something in him that would rise up to meet a great 
trial or an honest opposition, but the tease and worry inci- 
dent to unsympathetic relations he knew not how to parry 
or overcome. 
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And baying thus brought himself into oneness of feeling 
with Margaret, he said, pressing the hand be still held, 
"Forgive me, but my heart has been deeply stirred to-day, 
and I am in the humor of pouring it all out." 

He spoke of Samuel Dale, and of the hardness that was 
generally expressed towards him, and he gave Margaret to 
understand that that was what had so sorely touched his 
heart. 

" I have felt so kindly toward the young man," he said, 
"nay, kindness would not express the warmth of my regard, 
that I was pained inexpressibly to hear bitter words spoken 
of him, and to see him subjected to harsh and what seemed 
cruel treatment." 

"And yet it appeared utterly useless," he went on to say, 
"for him to stand out alone against the popular sentiment, 
just then." When a few days had gone oy, and the unrea- 
sonable wrath and indignation had subsided a little, he pro- 
posed to call a church meeting, and suggest and lead in 
certain movements in behalf of their poor friend. It bad 
seemed to him, all things considered, wisest and best that 
the tide should take its natural flow, for the present, for that 
it must inevitably ebb in a short time, and perhaps take a 
&vorable turn; at the worst Samuel would suffer nothing 
except it were some trifling restraint of person, and perhaps 
a little mental disquietude. 

But, after all, he was not quite satisfied, not perfectly 
assured but that it was his duty to go himself with the party 
who had him in charge, to see and know that his instruc- 
tions were carried out to the letter, and tliat nothing, either 
by word or act, was done that could aggravate his unfortu- 
nate malady. He trusted and believed that nothing of this 
nature would be done; certainly not, if he could suppose 
himself possessed of any influence, as he had not failed to 
exert his poor eloquence to its very utmost, in his favor. 

Yet, somehow, his conscience was not quite easy, — he 
might possibly have done or said something further, though 
he did not clearly see how ; there was so little of human- 
itary sentiment in the mob. Margaret could have no idea. 
Here he related his experience of the morning pretty nearly 
as it occurred, but how diiferent a coloring he gave the facts! 
so difierent that he. appeared in the representation as the 
sweetest and most anxious of peacemakers. His visit to 
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the butcher's loft he recapitulated, and repeated his conver- 
sation with Samuel almost word for word ; he was insane 
past all doubt, poor fellow — "for instance," said he, "though 
he seemed to recognize me, he at the same time called me 
Bishop John — a name that nobody ever heard of — very 
remarkable, wasn't it ? " He had forffotten that he had told 
Margaret about the " communication'' purporting to be from 
his mother's spirit, in which he was addressed by the same 
name, but Margaret had not forgotten it, and the coincidence 
struck her as very remarkable indeed. She said nothing, 
however, and he went on. " He also said that he knew my 
mother before me, my mother who has been dead these 
twenty years, heaven rest her soul, and he insisted upon 
giving her some strange name, too, let me see, well, no mat- 
ter, it has slipped my memory, but it was fantastic enough." 

Then he asked Margaret if she could see wherein he had 
failed of his duty, and begged her, if she were not satisfied 
with his conduct in the matter, to say so plainly, that he 
might make what amends it was yet possible to make. 

And somehow, in all this, he bolstered himself up, and 
took a sort of comfort, as though he had really spoken the 
honest truth, and asked honestly for advice. He so made 
the truth he had mingled in cover all the evasions, sanctify 
all the — shall we say falsehoods ? He would not, it is to 
be presumed. 

So there he sat, looking so meek, so patient under suffer- 
ing, under wrong, almost, Margaret could not have the heart 
to find fault with him. She only hung her head aside and 
sighed, " Poor Samuel, poor, poor Samuel." 

He seemed to enter at once into her feeling, and talked 
of Samuel apparently without the least reserve, and what he 
said appeared the more frank that it was not all in his justi- 
fication, for as Margaret was forced to admit to herself^ it 
was all just« He spoke for the most part in praise, and 
where he was forced to blame, with great tenderness. He 
would get the better, under skilful treatment, of this posses- 
sion, and be with them again in a few days, he hoped, in his 
right mind. " And then we shall all be so happy again, 
shan't we?" 

"And do you really believe he will be with us again so 
soon ? " and Margaret looked up hopefully in his face, 

" I trust so, darling." 
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She drew herself away — her brow clouding. "Ay, I 
trust so, my darling child," he repeated, and took her again 
Quite in his arms. Then he saio, " But for such freaks of 
mncy as I have told you of, he seemed lucid and behaved 
for the most part well enough ; the doctor is very encourag- 
ing, and we have all good reason to hope." 

She nestled to his side and began to prattle almost gayly 
of this and that, and to laugh as a childy at anything and 
nothing. 

Then quickly, and as if he were not quite pleased with 
her pleasure, he said there were, however, it must be owned, 
symptoms that justified the worst apprehensions; his eyes 
had now a wild, wandering look, and now a glassy stare. 
"And, would you believe it, at one time he even threatened 
my life!" 

" Is it possible ? " very coldly. 

"Ay, and moreover, he told the crowd I had stolen his 
money, or something to that effect ; they all heard it, and 
their evidence will corroborate mine." 

Then Margaret asked him, drjrly, if anybody doubted what 
he said, that he had need to bnng other witnesses? 

He looked upon her with gentle, sorrowful reproach. 

" My own heart doubts and questions me, not yours, my 
child, I know. Now that the terrible scene is over, and as 
I sit here in the rapt serenity of your presence, it all seems 
like some dark deception, or dreadful dream ; to think that 
Samuel, our good, loving, great-hearted Samuel, should have 
accused me of theft, and have lifted a murderous hand 
against me ! Really, it is not a thing to be received without 
concurrent testimony. Ah, you do not and cannot under- 
stand how I have suffered about this matter, first and last." 

This was the truth, and his pathetic utterance of it so 
affected him that the tears came to his eyes. 

Margaret was all. trust and tenderness again, and hid her 
eyes in the arm that embraced hen With every kind word 
he spoke of Samuel he grappled her to him with hooks 
of steel. Was this, then, his object ? The reader knows as 
much as Margaret knew at the time, but it may be said, that 
if such had been his sole object, he could not have played 
his cards more adroitly. 

She lifted her face at last with such beseeching -^"Tou 
said just now his symptoms justified the worst apprehen- 
sions — do you, then, think his life in danger? " 
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^^Is it so much to yon, my darling? so very much?'' And 
the drooping cheek of the pastor touched the bright head 
of the young girl. 

^ I thought it was much to us all,*' Margaret said, with 
that evasion so characteristic of the sex. And then she 
said : ^ I am not sure that I have quite understood you. 
You sa^ he is insane, past doubt, and ^et you say the people 
are all mdignant toward him. Now it seems to me if he is 
crazy they ought to pity him; you say, too, that he is 
possessed, whatever that means, and that you think he will be 
well again in a few days, and back here amongst us, and 
then you intimate that his life is in dan^r ! I suppose I am 
very dull, but I don't know what to thmk." And then she 
fell to sobbing and cried, ^ O, what if he was to die ! " 

He did not answer at first, but petted and soothed her 
much as a gentle mother might pet and soothe her sick and 
wayward baby ; at last he said, speaking with infinite ten- 
demess, that madness had many phases, so many that it was 
difi^cult for the wisest to pronounce what was sanity and 
what was insanity; **but this of our poor firiend" — he patted 
Matgaret's cheek as he spoke ^*— ^ seems to me especially 
complicated and puzzling. He had never seen, nor beard 
of anything precisely answering to it, of a surety not in 
modem times — " but we read of possessions not unlike it," 
he said; and then he made melancholy allusion to the demon 
agony of Saul, through which the harp of David melted so 
happily at last. And then, giving his voice a softer modula- 
tion, he said he knew a voice as marvelously sweet as that 
harp could have been, and that he was not without hope 
that it might yet melt through and melt away this latter 
possession, whether demoniac or insane. 

Margaret was not much wiser than before, and not a bit 
less wretched and hopeless. The anger that had at first 
worked like madness in her brain, against Samuel, had 
burned itself down now and la^ smouldering in black and 
bitter discontent, with herself, with everybody. 

She saw the clouds going across the faces of the stars, 
and it seemed to her as if there were mists creeping over 
the clear lights of her judgment in the same way, and yet 
Bbe felt utterly powerless to free herself from the obscuration; 
felt, in &ct, no mclination to free herself getting somehow a 
sort of comfort out of the thing that she suspected to be 
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false — such strange absurdities are there in the human 
heart, especially in the heart of woman. 

"And so yon think me muddled or inconsistent or both?" 
Mr. Lightwait said, breaking a somewhat embarrassing 
silence. 

" No, sir. I only said I didn't quite understand you.** 

"Very well; it is all one, and 1 love you all the better for 
coming so near to me — do you know I don't like to have 
the width of the world between us," and he drew her very 
close to him as he spoke. 

Margaret tapped the ground silently with her foot, but 
made no other reply, and he went on, " Yes, I love you all 
the better; this plain speaking quite channs me; there is so 
little downright honesty in the world; besides, it is just 
what I need. We preachers are apt to become arrogant, 
and require a little preaching to now and then. I see my- 
self constantly running into modes of thought and habits of 
behavior that are almost disgusting to me when I get out- 
side my accustomed trammels and look squarely at myself. 
You are the friend I need, just the friend I need, my dear." 

" You are very good to say so," Margaret answered, " but 
it is not possible that I should be the least serviceable to 
you.'* 

" As a man thii^keth, pretty one ; but allow me to be the 
best judge ; in your modesty you do not truly estimate your- 
self." 

Margaret did not know how to reply to such talk as this, 
and said simply that she had always been taught by her 
mother that she thought too much of herself. 

" Never do you believe that ! " he answered, " Mothers 
are of all persons the least able to form correct judgments 
of their children, more especially of their daughters. Trust 
me, you are in no danger of thinking too much of yourself 
but, on the contrary, you are in great danger of underrating 
yourself — of marrying beneath you, for instance." 

"I am in no danger of marrying at all," Margaret 
answered coldly. 

"Pardon me, but I say you are, all the same, and of mar- 
rying beneath yourself too." 

"What makes you say so ? " 

"Well, for one thing, the best and loveliest women always 
do, and then, perhaps, there is another reason why I think 
so." 
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^ ^ What is that, sir ? " and Margaret spoke freezingly this 
time. 

He answered gayly, ** Who can view the ripened rose, nor 
seek to wear it." And then more seriously, " Good women 
are so nnconscioas, and withal, have so much need of being 
loved, that they are likely to be won by whoever comes to 
woo, and the rudest hand will always single out the brightest 
flower." And then he said, '^Shakspeare understood women, 
as instance his marrying Desdemona to the Moor." 

He might as well have spokeoa Greek as for all Margaret 
received of his meaning, but she had that great wisdom that 
knows enough not to t^ of what it knows nothing, and she 
therefore remained silent. 

Directly he broke out with:— <« 

^ ^ Scene first. — Venice; a tlveet. Enter Boderigo and 
lago. 

< Tush \ never tell me that I tak^ it mnch unkindly 
That thou, lago, who hast had my purse 
As if the strings were thlna, shaaldst know of this."* 

He {)aused after this flourish, and then, without gesture 
and as if speaking to himself, he began anew: — 

** * A matden never bold. 
Of spirit so still and quiet that her motion 
BiuHoed at herself ; and she in spite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, everything, — 
To faU in love with what she feared tolook on ! ' " 

Then he sighed, and then he said, ^ I would like to read 
you that whole play sometime, my little Desdemona — I 
read Shaespeare beautifully ! I ought to have been an actor 
by rights." 

** O, Mr. Lightwait, not a playactor ? " 

" And why not, my innocence ? all men are actors, more 
or less, especially all men who speak in public; 'tis their 
vocation, and what difference whether the wood they stand 
on be called platform, pulpit, or boards — the acting is all 
one — but I shock you, I see. Well, let's be serious, and 
call executors and make our wills ; for heaven's sake let's sit 
upon the ground, for I perceive you think a preacher ought 
not to be a ipan, whereas, as I conceive, only a man should 
be a preacher. I am obliged to yield to the popular preju- 
dice and keep straightlaced, and appear sanctimonious nine . 
15 
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hoars out of ten ; pr^be lenient and suffer me to be myself 
for that tenth hour ; 1 shall be all the better for it." 

" Of course ; so far as I am concerned you may be what 
you like." 

" That is granting too much, for though I want lo be my- 
self I don't want you to be indifferent about it ; I should 
distrust my own jud^ent as against yours, most assuredly." 

Then Margaret said Father Goodman was a man, and a 
preacher too, and that for her part she didn't believe he ever 
m his life regretted that he had not been a playactor I 

^'And so you think you have made a bad exchange? 
Well, I dare say you haye — nay, more, I know you have ; 
I am in no way so worthy as he ; dear, pure, single-hearted, 
devout old man." 

Then Margaret's conscience smote her, and she replied, 
" I didn't say we had made a bad exchange." 

*' No, you didn't say so, dear, but if you had I should have 
quite agreed with you. I wish I could be apprenticed to 
Father Goodman for a year or two, and see if I would not 
come out a better workman." 

He spoke with such sincerity, and seemed so contrite and 
smitten that Margaret's sympathies were all enlisted again. 

He changed his tone suddenly, "I see you are growing 
tired, perhaps it is late. I never know the hour, not when I 
enjoy it. Can you see the time, my dear? " and pulling out 
his watch, he held it before Margaret's face, passing his ann 
around her neck as he did so. She announced the time, 
which was not late to be sure, and said very emphatically 
that she was by no means tired ; the truth was, she wished 
and hoped to hear something further about Samuel. "And 
you can see the time plainly by this light. Can you tell it 
at this distance ? and at this ? " And still he kept his arm 
about her neck as he raised the position of the watch, then 
he praised her eyes — he had never seen such light in human 
orl]^ — why it reached quite across the church and struck 
him like an arrow every time he preached. 

" O, if my eyes are so terrible, I must look another way, 
that is all." 

" Not for the world ! " And he drew the arm so tight 
that it brought her head quite against his bosom. 

She was lightened, and fluttered out of his arm so 
hurriedly as to alarm him in "turn ; he well knew how to 
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change the raffled mood, however: "By the way, Margaret," 
he said, "we have strayed, somehow, far away from the 
central subject of our talk; let us get back, if we can 
manage to tell where we were. Oh, I know now, you were 
accusing me of inconsistency, and perhaps to get away from 
the point of your shafb, I ran into all sorts of yagaries. 

"You were remarking that the mob was unjust in being 
so incensed against Samuel if he were really insane, and you 
were right, but you know there is never any justice nor 
sense in a mob; and do you know, I believe they were 
dreadfully disappointed and vexed to find that he was not 
really a murderer, and that there would be no execution, 
after all. Not very flattering to me, is it? this view, for 
they certainly left me quite out of the question. Poor 
Samuel ! I wonder if he had any secret grudge in his heart 
against me before the insanity came on? But it is not 
possible he could have had. Did you ever hear him speak 
of me, darling ? " 

" Not that I know o^" Margaret answered promptly, but 
what she had said was not true and she could not stick to it, 
and added directly, " O, yes, I remember now, I have heard 
him speak of you." 

"And what said he?'' 

"Well, I hardly know, nothing that I can repeat." And 
in this way she quieted her conscience, though she had made 
her fii*st lie not a whit the less. 

I am sorry to have to record this of Margaret, but I see 
no other way, if I truly represent her, as I certainly wish to 
do. 

"You don't remember what he said of me ! Pardon me, 
my dear, but, somehow, I half think you do." 

He spoke playfully, so that Margaret could not feel aright 
to be offended — for which she was sorry ; so she answered, 
without apparent hesitation : " What makes you think so ? " 

" O, I don't know. If you will allow me to come upon 
your ground." 

"But I will not." 

"That is like the sex, always arrogating special privileges." 

" And if they do," said Margaret, "thcjy have cause; so 
much they ought to have is denied them that they take what 
thejr can get, and I am sure you men have no right to com- 
plain." 
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" Whew ! Why, what a little reprobate you are ! Wo- 
man's rights, to be sure." 

** I don't know anything about woman's rights, but I do 
know that women can't do a good many things that men 
can do, things there would be no harm in doing, too." 

"For instance?" 

" Well, then, for instance, I suppose I couldn't go to see 
Samuel if I should want to eter so bad ! " 

" Certainly ; why not ? I will take you myself; I propose 
to visit him in a day or two, at any rate." 

"And will you really take me?" And Margaret looked 
up in his face with such joy. 

" Take, O take those eyes away," he cried, turning his 
face from her as if he were dazzled. 

" To be sure, I will take you ; it will be a great delight to 
me^ but if it cost me some sacrifice I would do it all the 
same, if it gave you pleasure. I am not so utterly frivolous, 
nor so entirely destitute of Christian grace, I hope, as you 
thought me just now." 

«I didn't think you so." 

"Ah, but you didl and thought worse than that, I am 
afraid." 

" What makes you say so ? ** 

•'Well, I can't explain ; for one of your woman's reasons, 
maybe — just because." 

"But that will not do ; if you accuse me of such thoughts, 
you must explain." 

" Well, then, I don't know why I said so. Will that do?* 

"No; that will not do." 

"Will this, then?" His lips touched her forehead so 
lightly that it could hardly be called a kiss, and yet it 
admitted of no other intepretation. Margaret withdrew 
herself to the other end of the doorstone, and pulled the 
long grass at her feet. Then the young man said he was 
the most unfortunate and ill-starred of men — that he could 
not even touch the least lamb of his flock without alarming 
or wounding it ; adding, " But when shall we go to visit 
your friend, — to-morrow ? " 

Margaret had not hoped that it would be so soon, and she 
smiled brightly again, and left off pulling the grasses. " Yes, 
to-morrow ; and should it not be in the morning ? and how 
early ? Mother will let us have the little market wagon." 
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Then she hnng her head abashed. ^ Maybe he wouldn't 
like to ride in anything so common," she said. 

" Ah, my child, I do not so forget the meekness of my 
Master I I know I follow him very, very far away, but I try 
with all my might." Then he said his name should have 
been Peter, and not John. 

Margaret stood up, all on tiptoe, and said she would go 
and ask mother about the cart. He drew her to his side 
again ; ** No darling/' he said, " pray don't ask such a favor 
of your mother, not on Samuel's account." 

Margaret's cheek burned like fire, if he knew her mother's 
dislike of Samuel, he knew her liking too I So one way or 
another he contrived to keep her uneasy, or irritated, or 
both, all the while. She felt, however, in this instance, that 
her plan would not be feasible, and remained silent. 

"No, don't trouble Mrs. Fairfax," he went on — **I11 
borrow Mr. Timpson's new dearbin, as he calls it, and that 
will answer nicely — let me see, is it too late to call at his 
house on my way home ? " 

He referred to his watch again and concluded that it 
would be too late — " but I will make it a point to see him 
the first thing in the morning," he concluded. 

" Now don't forget it," pleaded Margaret in her childish 
anxiety. 

** You may tie a string round my finger! " and laughing, 
he held up his hand. 

She shook her head — "but you won't forget." 

** I fear I shall, without some reminder, but this will do I " 

And before she could prevent it, he had stript Samuel's 
ring from her finger. 

" O, not that ! '' she cried reaching eagerly to recover it. 

"And why, my pet? is it so specially sacred?" And he 
examined the ring curiously, and then he put it on his own 
finder, saying it was of trifling worth in itself and he could 
easily replace it if that were all. 

What could Margaret do ? She could not for her life say 
lightly, nor otherwise, that it was of value to her and that 
nothing could replace it, and that she would prefer to have 
it back. 

"The gifk of some school-girl, I suspect," he continued, 
still eyeing it. 
15* 
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Margaret felt that Samuers precious gift was disparaged, 
and could have cried. 

He saw the uneasiness she could not conceal, and went 
on, "if it is really the gift of a sweetheart — a betrothal 
pledge, or anything of that sort, you may have it back ; I 
did not dream it was of so much importance." And he 
made as if he would return it, but did not do so, neverthe* 
less. 

" So you give it back to-morrow, it is of no consequence 
that you keep it to-night,'' Margaret said, with a great effort 
to appear indifferent, and covering the finger from which it 
had been taken from her own sight as though she feared that 
Samuel too might see from far away that it was gone. 

" O, thank you ! How good you are too trust me with 
anything so dear to you; I would not lose it for all the 
world ; but see how tight it fits ; I could not, if I would, 
lose it off." And he put his hand in hers, that she might 
satisfy herself of its safety. 

Then Margaret said it was not so very dear, but it was aH 
the ring she had, and for that reason she wanted it back. 

O, Samuel, it was well for you that as you tossed on your 
narrow lunatic bed that night, divided by your iron door 
from the sweet moonlight in which Margaret sat, that you 
could, not hear her words — that you could not see upon 
whose finger the ring shone. Of all things, he would have 
desired to look upon his little sweetheart, but in denial his 
prayer was answered in God's own best way. 

And doubtless it is thus with us all, oftener than we 
imagine. 

" 1 es, I am glad you will trust me so far," the pastor 
renewed, directly, " for now that I come to think of it I 
shall certainly need a reminder, for I can't see Brother 
Timpson in the morning ; I am so sorry, for you are so im- 
patient, ain't you, my dear ? " 

"I am disappointed ; but why can't you see him?" 

" Well, you see I have to write my sermon to-morrow ; I 
always put it off to the last minute, and I can't possibly delay 
it any longer ; but if I get on well, I will see "him in the 
afternoon." 

"Surely you can do so in the evening, at any rate," 
pleaded Margaret. 

"No, darling ; that is our Bible class, you know, and you 
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wBl not fail to be there ; perhaps I shall then have matters 
arranged." 

" O, I hope so ! " And then Margaret said if it were 
donhtful about his not having time to spare, she would not 
mind to go herself and see Brother Timpson. 

<* Ah, that would never do, my dear ; it might betray too 
nriach. At any rate, it would occasion remark, and you 
know you were saying yourself a little while ago, that there 
were some things, harmless in themselves, that a woman 
noinst not do ; more's the pity, but so it is.'' And then he 
said he would himself guard and shield her from all remark, 
as &ir as possible. 

Margaret could not have been more thoroughly uncom- 
fortable than this dubious sort of kindness made her, and 
yet she could not quite explain to herself why she was so 
uneasy. It was very good of her pastor, to be sure, to come 
and see her, and to offer to do so much for her. She ought 
to be ashamed of her distrust ; nay, more, she ought to be 
satisfied, and gratefully content ; but, say this as she would, 
it did not make her so. 

He stood up before her all at once, and began to declaim 
again: — 

** Hear me, good madam. 
Toar loss is as yourself, great ; and you bear it 
As answering to the weight : would I might nerer 
Overtake pursued success, but I do fleel, 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that smites 
My very heart at root.'' 

Then, in a lighter tone : — 

** Farewell f I will omit no opportunity 
That may oonvey my greetings, love, to thee." 

He Stooped, kissed her forehead and was gone. 

"What has the bishop's son been saying to you, my dear?" 
inquired Mrs. Fairfax, who had been ostensibly busy at her 
embroidery all the evening, at that happy distance which 
wise mothers know so well how to estimate at a single glance. 

" O, about the Bible class, and one thing and another," 
answered Margaret, pretending to yawn, and lighting her 
candle, she went to bed. 

" By the by, mother," she said next morning at breakfast, 
« Mr. Lightwait asked me, last night, to ride to town with 
him sometime within a day or two — may I go ? " 
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^ Mr. Lightwait asked you to ride to town with him, and 
you not tell of it till now I Why, you are crazy, child, else 
you have heen dreaming ! " 

** No, I am neither; he surely asked me to go with him, 
and he said he would borrow brother Timpson's Dearbin 
for the occasion.'' 

" Well, of all things ! I guess he talked of something, 
then, last night, besides the Bible class! And what a sweet, 
lovely, handsome man he is. And his coat fits him as if it 
was made on him, and the way his name is embroidered in 
his handkerchief is exquisite ! I wonder if his sister Kath- 
erine does it ? I wish I could learn the stitch. His hand- 
kerchief, though, ain't a bit finer than Dr. Allprice's, not one 
bit." Then she said she wondered if the doctor would be 
at the class that night, and then she said she didn't know 
what made her think of that, she was sure she didn't care 
anything about it; and afler a little silence she remarked 
that Sam Dale, for one, wouldn't be there, anyhow, a-taking 
all the room I And this was the first time she had men- 
tioaef his name since that he was carried away. 



CHAPTER X. 



DB. ALLPRIGE IN LOVE. 




^HEY were ready for the Bible class, betimes, for 
each had her special reason for wishing to be in 
the class that night. Mrs. Fairfax, it might 
have been noticed, was in her most girlish and 
gay attire, while Margaret was plainly, almost 
negligently clad. 

" Dear me, what a lovely house, and how happy the 
woman will be who becomes mistress there ; won't she, my 
dear ? " remarked Mrs. Fairfax, as they passed the parson- 
age ; and then she said, ** And the bishop's son such a 
heavenly-minded man, too I And such table linen and silver 
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plate, and all I I'm sick of our eld house, and things, when 
I think of it." And then she said that she had noticed that 
Katherine Lightwait's dresses fairly stood Alohe, while hers 
were as limp as a rag ! 

" For my part,'' answered Margaret, " I like our old 
house and old things, too, well enough, and as for my dresses, 
I don't mind their being limp, if that were all." 

*' Since when, pray ? " replied the mother with a sneer, 
and little more was said till they reached the meeting-house. 

Samuel's place was vacant, at first, but directly Mr. 
Stake, the butcher, came in, as large as life, took the seat, 
and filled all the aisle with the trailing scent of his marrow- 
fat. So goes the world, the living dog is still better than 
the dead lion. 

"0, Margaret, do lend me your Bible ! " says Mrs. Fair- 
fax, nudging her daughter ; " I have forgotten mine, and 
how will it look? " 

Margaret had forgotten hers, too I The evening was 
warm, the windows open, and the tallow candles flared 
about and dropped their grease on the crape shawls and 
newly " done-up " bonnets of the ladies, while the small 
black insects that bite so in excess of their size, and the 
great, thick-shelled, green-winged bugs that disport them- 
selves in so lively a manner in the country, of a summer 
evening, dashed themselves, now in the lights, now against 
the wall, and now in the faces of the assembly. Some of 
the most active and gallant of the young gentlemen caught 
these curious creatures under their hats, where they buzzed 
and thumped about to the great annoyance of the more pious 
old ladies, and the infinite amusement of the giddy young 
ones. A flock of geese spread their dirty wings, — for they 
were used to sail in the muddy ponds about the village — 
as from time to time they were assailed by the sticks and 
stones of the idle boys, and so ran screaming and gabbling 
up and down beneath the windows and about the door, crea- 
ting another discord in the harmony of the time ; and there 
was yet another in the lowing of the kine and the bawling 
of the young calves about the neighborhood ; and if we add 
to those musical performances an occasional interlude from 
the cats that mostly congregate in the back yardsy and about 
the wood-piles, and under the door-steps of village houses, 
the orchestra will be pretty complete, that is, if we omit anv 
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mention of the teething babies that were being fttrionsly 
rocked to sleep against their will. 

There was a good deal of confusion in the house itself, for 
the brethren and sisters felt themselves far less restrained 
than they would have felt of a Sunday ; they were secular- 
ized by the cares and business of the day, and some of them 
had even come in work-day clothes, or with only a partial 
substitution, of Sunday things, a " clean collar and bosom," 
and a second-best jacket and hat I And these fellows might 
be singled out at once, either as being already married, or 
as having no intention of going home with the girls. 

The confusion of young ladies whispering behind their 
fans, of old ones, in one another's bonnets, and of young 
fellows under shelter of hands and hats, might, most of it, 
perhaps, have been referred to Samuel Dale, in one way or 
another, and Margaret felt her heart grow cold and bitter 
toward all who smiled as they talked. What business had 
they there if they did not come for instruction in sacred 
things 1 She forgot that she had forgotten her own Bible ; 
and then somehow or other we never any of us quite judge 
ourselves with the judgment we award ; it happens that our 
case is exceptional. 

• The young fellows snuffed the candles, proudly using their 
fingers to let the girls see their enthusiasm in their behalf, 
while the girls, of the more artful sort, opened their books 
to show their indifference, and absorption in higher matters, 
for the reader may have observed that anything approach- 
ing to love between the sexes is generally regarded as a low 
and shameful thing, all personal responsibility, when the 
worst comes to the worst, and the evil unmistakably sets in, 
being shifted in some vague way to the " fall," with the 
rest of it. The whispering then ceased, the candles were 
snuffed, and the books opened, and all eyes for the most part, 
were turned anxiously expectant towards the door, for the 
leader of the class, for whom everything waited, had not yet 
appeared. 

At last when the impatience became extreme, a great 
rustling was heard, and then a stately and stem-faced figure 
was seen advancing up the aisle, that was at once recognized 
as Miss Katherine Lightwait. She bore a huge book in her 
hand, and had evidently a huge weight on her soul, for she 
seemed as one burdened to the utmost possibility of endur- 
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ance, bat braced ap withal, to undergo the infliction that 
was come upon her with a commendable show of Christian 
resignation. 

" One had better play the hypocrite through all their nat- 
ural life/' she said to one who commented on the plainness 
of her bonnet, '*than be sent to hell for all eternity on 
account of worldliness and vanity I " And this remark will 
afford the key to her character. Perhaps she felt extreme 
rigidness, and the careful observance of all the external 
ceremonials to be the more binding upon her, in view of her 
brother's shortcomings in these respects ; be that as it may, 
she was to a common observer a person deeply imbued with 
the spirit of personal piety, — so easy is it to confound the 
spirit with the letter. 

Upon this occasion, having mentioned that the sudden ill- 
ness of the pastor prevented him from participating in the 
sacred pleasures of the evening, she went to prayer with 
sledge-hammer violence, and having crashed through the 
customary variety of supplications and invocations, she 
came to Samuel, whom she designated both as a madman 
and a wolf in sheep's clothing that had lately stolen into their 
fold ; and then she thanked God for the almost miraculous 
preservation from his wicked wiles, of at least one of the 
precious lambs of the flock ; there was a general groan at 
this, and poor Margaret felt as if she were kneeling on stones. 
It was as if a bird of the air had carried the matter, for when 
the congregation arose, every eye was turned upon her; 
one in pity, another curiously, and another in scorn. 

When she had pulled through the lesson for the evening, 
which she did with a great show of Christian enjoyment, she 
prayed again, singing through the long hymn the loudest 
of all, and then she came down to poor Margaret, as from a 
great height of secure and saintly serenity, and condescended 
to give her the tips of her fingers, and to hope that the 
Lord was sustaining her in her peculiarly trying affliction. 
" Get thee behind me, Satan," she said, ''must be your 
constant prayer." And then she said, "To think the vile 
wretch should dare to lift his hand against a bishop's son ! " 

" But he was crazy, you know," pleaded Margaret. It 
was all one to her, however, crazy or not ; he had spoken 
some truth of her brother that it was not pleasant to hear, 
and she omitted no opportunity, not even in her prayers, of 
aggravating the feeling against him. 
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Her voice was cold and metallic, and her whole manner 
80 mechanical that she seemed both to speak and to move 
by means of some cunning arrangement of springs and wires, 
and the rustling of her silk, and the peculiar stiffness of her 
eyelids helped to give this seeming, reality. 

She appeared to extend these iron eyelids toward one and 
another as she greeted them without a smile, and so she 
passed stately out of the house, and being joined by her 
man who had been seated on a stone, diverting himself with 
teasing an ancient gander all this while, she presently disap- 
peared, leaving Margaret a thousand times more distressed 
than before. 

Meantime, the young fellows were pairing off with the 
girls, and happy couples might be seen by the moonlight, 
walking slow and talking low, in every direction. Some few 
old women whose extreme homeliness or extreme sanctity, 
or both, gave them privileges, took up their outer skirts, 
and braving geese and cats and wanton boys, crossed the 
common alone ; and here and there a worldly-minded hus- 
band walked grimly before his pious wife, carrying a light, 
of which there was no need, and speaking never one blessed 
word ; feeling grieved and vexed and so altogether put upon 
that the expectation of getting into heaven at.last through 
the wife's instrumentality, seemed but slight compensation. 

An obscure brother who wore patched trowsers and shoes 
that clattered like wooden shoes, they were so hard and 
coarse, put out the lights, and locked the door, feeling him- 
self a good deal honored thereby; and so the old, high- 
shouldered gravestones were left in the rear of the meeting- 
house to their awful solitude once more ; and the owl in the 
elm took up her melancholy song, and the rustling of the 
leaves in the still light made the late traveller quicken his step, 
while the watcher by the sick bed drew the curtain, lest 
that, looking out by chance, she might see a ghost walking. 

Mrs Fairfax and her child had proceeded a dozen yards 
or so from the door of the meeting-house, in silence, each 
being occupied with her own thoughts, when a smartish, 
chirping voice accosted them with, "Good evening, ladies; 
a lovply moonlight I Shall I have the pleasure ? '' and he 
offered his arm to Mrs. Fairfax. " 0, how good of you. 
Doctor Allprice I Do you know I didn't see you ? I was 
so taken up with my lesson, I suppose; but maybe you 
wasn't at the class, at all ? " 
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Then the Utile doctor replied that he was at the class- 
meeting, most certainly, and he added/ reproachfully, ''Do 
you think it possible, Mrs. Fairfax, that I could remain away, 
knowing that somebody would be there ? If you do, I must 
tell you that you do not justly appreciate my feelings." 

He said th^ word " somebody " with that tone which no 
writing can represent, but which no woman can ever by any 
possibility mistake. 

'• O, you naughty man!" exclaimed Mrs. Fairfax, and 
then she begui to talk gravely of the importance of a more 
thoroughly organized system of tract distribution. 

** Certainly, Mrs. Fairfax I quite right, Mrs. Fairfax, and 
that's undoubtedly true, Mrs. Fairfax,'' were all the doctor's 
replies, so that the conversation on this head soon ran out, 
and the lady found herself obliged to start a new topic. 

'* By the way, doctor," she said, after casting about hoi 
for a minute or two, and feeling, doubtless, that she must aim 
high, " have you read Brother Seeley's book on the proph- 
ecies ? " 

No, Dr. Allprice had not read the new book, but he very 
much wished to ; he had seen it and heard it a good deal 
talked about. 

" Beautifully bound I isn't it ? " said Mrs. Fairfax, and 
this subject was exhausted. Then, still wishing to keep the 
conversation at a high pitch, she asked him if he was an ad- 
mirer of Montgomery. She had probably read a hymn or 
two of which he was the author. 

" Well, no, not that I remember," the doctor replied. He 
then asked whether Mr. Montgomery were not a contributor 
to the Ladies' Repository ! 

Mrs. Fairfax was a little surprised, but womanlike, she 
immediately put herself upon his level, and went on talking 
of Montgomery as though he were a circuit rider in the next 
township. It was little enough she knew of the poet, to be 
sure, but she imagined that he was born a good while ago, 
and a good way off ; she rather thought not in this country, 
and she had a faint impression that he was dead. Then she 
made a great leap from the sacred to the secular, and inquired 
if he were fond of Lord Byron ? 

"Ah, madam, passionately so," he replied, and straight- 
way began to quote some of the more sentimental passages 
from the Hours of Idleness. For instance : — 
IG 
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** When natnrc stamped thy beaateoos birth, 

80 mucb perfectioa in thee shone. 
She feared tnat, too divine for earth, 

The skies might claim thee for their own. 
Therefore, to guard her dearest work. 

Lest angels might dispute the prize, 
She iMide a secret lightning iurk 

Within those once celestial eyes." 

The arm that hung upon his, received a good many little 
pressures while this was being enunciated, so that the widow 
could not but make a personal application of it ; she only 
said, however, with a little sigh, " How beautiful you do 
repeat poetry I " 

" Oh, that depends upon the inspiration," replied the doc- 
tor, with quite a running fire of little squeezes upon the 
clinging arm. 

Margaret felt herself one too many, and fell a little behind ; 
the path was too narrow for three, she said, so that there is 
no saying what might have come of it then and there, but 
for one of those mischances that temporaiily, at least, destroy 
the supreme felicity of so many lovers ; they met, square in 
the road, Mr. Hoopes, the cooper. 

" Well," says he, " here you are now ! Why, IVe just 
been to your house, Mrs. Fairfax, about that 'ere well- 
bucket I was a-mendin' up for yon. 1 couldn't rightly tell 
whether you was prepared to go to the expense of iron 
hoops, or no ; though as to that, I wauldn't make much dif- 
ference, not to you, and the difference in the waley of the 
bucket will be incalculable. I'd adwise the iron by all 
means, that is if my adwice is of any awail." 

Certainly, — Mrs. Fairfax was glad to have the cooper's 
advice, and she wished to have her well-bucket mended in 
the best way, regardless of expense, though, doubtless, this 
regal sinking of pecuniary considerations was all owing to 
the doctor's presence. She must appear magnanimous, cost 
or no cost, and thus it came about that she brought herself 
to grief. 

"As to the expense," reiterated the cooper, " the iron 
hoop shan't be much adwance upon the pole ; not to you. 
Miss Fairfax. What I lose, I lose, but that ain't here nor 
there ; 1 wouldn't send you a piece o' work wilely done, not 
for the whole walue o' the bucket." 

" Humph ! " says the doctor, and he set one thumb in the 
armhole of his waistcoat, and drew himself up by at least 
an inch. 
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" That's all, I suppose, Mr. Hoopes," says Mrs. Fairfax, 
taking the hint and anxious to get on. 

'' Well, pretty much. A wery nice evenin' ain't it I Do 
you know I said to myself. Miss Fairfax won't be home 
such a wery fine evenin' as this, afore I sot out, and yet as 
a body will sometimes, you know, I up and wentured." 

" Your business must have been urgent," interposed the 
doctor, " to disregard so strong an impression." 

" Well, mister, it was urgent, and it wasn't urgent — both 
to onct I " Then turning to Mrs. Fairfax, he went on, " there 
Was the hoops with your indecision onto 'em, but I won't 
pertend that I didn't go with malice, aforethought. I 
wanted a little wisit with you." 

" And so sought to kill two birds with one stone ! " inter- 
rupted the doctor, who could not hear such things and hold 
his peace. 

" Well, yes, wulgarly speaking," answered the cooper, and 
then he says that he is not a mere wotary of fashion, that he 
can take clear time for wisitin', and feeling that he had 
given the doctor a sharp thrust, he turned to Mrs. Fairfax 
again. 

'* Yes," he repeated, " I did partly awail myself of an ex- 
cuse to wisit you, and though you wasn't there, I sot for 
some time onto the edge of the well-curb, and that was an 
adwantage to me. Any how, it always chirks me up like, 
just for to see the holler walls into which you have lived ! " 

" Mr. Hoopes," says Mrs. Fairfax, laughing, and then 
with two or three little nods that were meant to dismiss him 
very courteously, and saying, *' You must come again, Mr. 
Hoopes," she pulled a very little upon the doctor's arm, as 
though she would go ; but he set his feet as you may have 
seen a jackass do sometimes, and quite pulled the other 
way ; at the same time, turning and glowering upon the in- 
nocent cooper like a thunder cloud. 

" Why, if it ain't Doctor Allprice I " says the young man, 
advancing and ofiering his hand. " Your countenance is so 
wariable that I didn't rightly know it was you, afore, and 
to speak without warnish, I never saw you when you looked 
so kind of ornary. Much sickness in the wicinity ? " 

The doctor just gave the tips of his fingers to Mr. Hoopes, 
and says, *' You were too much taken up with another, sir, 
to recognize me ; but of course you are excusable under the 
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circumstances." Ho spoke very dryly, and still kept his 
head high. 

Mr. Hoopes laughed foolishly, and said he certainly had 
a walid excuse, and then he coughed, and then he wiped his 
mouth on a long, thin shaving that he had been all the while 
twisting in his hand, and having thus got the better of his 
embarrassment, he repeated his question : " You didn't tell 
me, doctor," says he, "about the sickness ; is any wiolent 
disorders prewailin' now ? " 

There the doctor was attacked upon his weak side, and 
could not resist. There was a good deal of disease, he said, 
evincing itself, not so much in malignant forms, as in nervous 
debility, confusion of thoughts, giddiness, nervous headaches, 
shattered nerves, hypersensitiveness, gout, and dyspepsia. 

"Lord!" says the cooper, "that's wariety enough, I 
should think." 

But the doctor, thinking to crush the little cooper quite 
out, perhaps, went on to say he had one case just now char- 
acterized by sometimes a partial, and sometimes a total 
loss of voluntary motion and sensation, caused, no doubt, 
by the decreased action of the nerves and capillaries, the 
vital energies, in consequence, receiving a defective, nervous 
supply. 

" Lawsy mercy ! " says the cooper, not knowing what 
else to say ; " a total loss of witality must be dreadful I " 

"You misapprehend," says the doctor; "a total loss of 
vitality involves liquefaction, dissolution, death. I spoke of 
a deficient nutritive supply ; and allow me to inform j^ou, 
sir, that every particle of bone, muscle, nerve, vein, artery, 
gland and membrane must have a new supply of nutritive 
atoms every day, which necessary supply must be conveyed 
through the arteries and capillary vessels. You understand 
then that when these vessels become diseased and unable to 
convey the nutritive supply to any organ, that part of the 
human system becomes enfeebled, debilitated, weak, and 
consequently unable to perform its required duties ; hence 
paralysis, and so many other diseases from which no temper- 
ament, age, sex or habit is exempt. Nature is always 
provident, however, and with the aid of medical skill based 
on scientific principles, is ever ready to recuperate and re- 
establish herself ; and the proper remedies in the hands of 
the clinical practitioner, if he be worthy of his profession. 
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may always be administered without pain, danger, or incpn* 
venienee to the patient." 

Mr. Hoopegr again wiped his mouth on the long, thin 
shaving he was still twirling and twisting about — very hard, 
this time, as he said : " I hope, doctor, you'll try and keep 
Mrs. Fairfax well, if you have got any sure prewentative of 
disorder, for you must know that she is a wery waluable 
member of society here." 

" I trust I do not require your asseveration upon that 
point," says the doctor very stiflBiy. 

The cooper was offended. "Miss Fairfax wants no. 
woucher, sir," he said, " neither in me nor you. She ain't 
a mere stranger into these parts without anything to recom- 
mend her except wulgar pertension, as is the case with some ; 
but I merely wentured the observation, without intending 
offence to anybody." 

'* And you have'nt given any, neither ! has he doctor ? " 
says Mrs. Fairfax, looking up into his face, and at the same 
time offering a hand to the cooper. 

" Pll awail myselfof yonrinwitation wery soon," says he, 
" for I would prefer to wisit you when you're alone ; " and 
with a mere nod to the doctor, and crushing the shaving in 
his hand, he strode proudly away, feeling, to use his own 
language, that he had come off wictorioiis. 
^ Perhaps the doctor felt it, too, for he walked in sullen 
silence. 

The widow hung more and more upon his arm till she 
dragged half her weight there, but still he kept bolt upright, 
never so much as bending his neck toward her. At last, 
she says, with a tender reproach in her voice, " What could 
make you so rude to that man, dear doctor ? " 

^ '' He's an ignoramus and a bore I but you seemed to find 
him very entertaining I " 

Ignoring the close of the doctor's remark, Mrs. Fairfax 
said ; "But you, my dear doctor, are neither, and therefore 
— ah, well, let it go — only th/e man meant no harm." 

" I dare say not, in your estimation. How often does he 
vnmt you, if I may be permitted to know ? " 

" Wmi me I indeed I Now you're too bad, doctor, to be 
making fun of the poor man in that way." 

" I dare be sworn you think it too bad, and I very humbly . 
16* 
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beg your pardon ; I shall be careful hereafter, (that is, if I 
ever see you again,) how I quote the young gentleman I " 

Mrs. Fairfax, becoming slightly alarmed, applied an 
emollient. She had had occasion, in the way of business, 
she said, to meet that man a good many times, and she must 
confess he was rather a bore ! 

She was careful to say that vrum, every time she spoke of 
him, in order to put him a great way from her, and a great 
way below her, but it would not do ; the doctor's jealousy 
was thoroughly aroused. " In the way of business ? '' he 
said, with all the bitterness of irony possible, and then he 
pulled his hat over his eyes, knit his brows, and relapsed 
into silence, deep and awful. 

" Vm ashamed of you I and all about that man, too I it is 
really so ridiculous." 

The widow felt herself treading on thorns, but she spoke 
playfully. 

The doctor's head was still hjgh, and his brows all of a 
black frown, and he protruded uncommonly. as he walked. 

The thorns were getting very sharp, and Mrs. Fairfax was 
forced to speak : '' I don't see what the man had to keep us 
standing an hour for ! '^ she said ; the doctor's head still 
high, the brows still knit, and no reply but silence. 

" Do you? dear Doctor Allprice." 

'* Yes, to my sorrow, madam I " 

Then the widow laughed, and said she supposed she knew, 
too ; it was all about the mending of that old well-bucket ! 
She wished she had never thought of getting it mended, but 
she was a great hand to have everything neat and orderly 
about her. 

" You cannot deceive me in that way, madam I the young 
gentleman is a lover ; an accepted lover, probably." 

'* That man my lover I I have no lover, my dear doctor, 
and I never expect to have ; I am, indeed, alone in this cold 
world." 

" Then it's your own fault, for you must repel the young 
gentleman's advances, I am sure." 

*' How can you, doctor I if you only knew how unhappy 
you make me." 

** Make you unhappy ? you, whose heart is all another's I " 
And the doctor's high head came down, and the brow lost 
its i'rown and grew suddenly reproachful. Then he said be- 
tween a sigh and a mutter : — 
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*** Too knew, — bnt away with the vain retro8peetioii» 
The bond of affection no longer endures ; 
Too late you may droop o'er the fond recollection, 
And 8^h for the friend who was formerly yonrs.' " 

*' Cruel I " exclaimed the widow, putting her handkerchief 
to her ^JQB, and then she lifted her weight a little from the 
doctor's arm, and asked him if she were not growing bur- 
densome. 

'• Your sylph-like form a burden ? " was all his answer. 

Margaret, meanwhile, was stumbling along, with teaiv 
blind eyes, quite forgotten by these old, young people, now 
that she was out of sight. She was quite oblivious to their 
conyersation, musing to herself as to whether Mr. Lightwait 
were reall;^ very ill, and when he would be able to keep his 
promise, and whether, indeed, he would keep it at all ; one of 
which questions was presently answered, for as they passed 
the parsonage, she saw him sitting in the lamp-light by Ms 
study table, and, as far as she was able to judge, looking as 
well as ever. This did not add to her peace of mind, which 
had previously been anything but peace, more especially 
since Katherine Lightwait had made a public proclamation 
of her love and despair. 

She could not get much comfort even from the thought of 
an interview with Samuel, for she thought that in purpose 
and intent he had committed murder ; she knew that he was 
not insane, or that all his madness was his love for her ; and 
that for his own sake it were better that all things should be 
as they were, just now ; better an asylum, than a prison. 
So, whether she spoke out, or whether she withheld herself, 
she was alike wretched. 

Had he suffered no scath, had he been rosy and rollick- 
ing, still among the sheep-shearers, it is not unlikely that she 
would at this time have steeled her heart against him ; but 
he was overtaken by misfortune, in disgrace, and his treach- 
ery was truth to her, and what will not a woman forgive for 
that ? 

*' My dear child," says Mrs. Fairfax, when they were come 
into the house ; "you are so weary and sick you had better 
retire at once," — probably she would have said, " Go to 
bed," but for the doctor's presence, and with a little kiss on, 
her forehead, designed to excite his envy, she dismissed the 
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drooping, heavy-hearted girl to such rest as she conid get 
out of her embittered solitude. Good, single-minded, and 
unselfish mother ! 

By some ways or means, how or what, does not matter, 
she had contrived to bring the doctor to a yielding mood, 
though his heart was only as yet softened, not subdued, and, 
passing over the process, whatever it were, we will take up 
the conversation at the point it had reached as they seated 
themselves on the sofa at the moon-lighted window of her 
parlor. 

Would he have a fan ? Would he have a glass of wine? 
Would he have anything that she could offer him ? 

Her hand, her lily white hand, that was all he would have. 

Of course so slight a favor was not refused hinoi, and lean- 
ing his cheek upon it he repeated in melancholy tones : — 

** * Perhaps his peace I coold destroy. 
And spoil the blisses that await him; 
Yet let my rival smile in Joy, 
For thy dear sake I cannot hate him.* ** 

It will be perceived by this that he was still harping on the 
cooper. 

" So.cruel still? and after my assurance too that that man 
is nothing to me f 

And with her disengaged hand, the widow played de- 
murely with his chuin, quite unconsciously, and as though it 
were her own. 

Then he called her a deceitful maid, and said his only 
hope was that time might teach him to forget her I It had 
been his curse to worship beauty, and to be scorned ; ay, 
his too susceptible heart was his torment ; he had almost 
believed that he had found rest for its long wanderings 
at last, but the delusion is over, the charm broken and 
gone I He was coldly, cruelly dismissed back upon the 
world, and told that he was as nothing to the dear keeper 
of his soul. Well, there was yet rest, in the grave. He 
would pray for inveterate scrofula, erysipelas, salt rheum, or 
for some other form of ulcerous or eating disease to give him 
happy release from the torture of his unrequited affections ! 

" Ah, dear one, live for my sake ! '' 

" For your sake ? sweet mocker ! " 

And then he said with one of those singularly absurd con- 
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tradictions to which despairing lovers are so prone, that he 
would plange at once into the giddy crowd, and in its vor- 
tex of idle pleasures, force her image, her fair, sylph-like 
image, (she was fat and more than forty) from his mind and 
thought forever. Yes, that he would I memory would drive 
him to madness 1 

Then he wished he was a wild rover of the forest, hidden 
in depths of eternal solitude, or a dweller hy the sea, drink- 
ing in the melancholy music of its never-resting waves, and 
communing with the fierce spirit of the storm I or that he 
were a wild hunter, bounding along some rocky mountain 
side, where never more the rosy cheek of beauty might daz- 
zle with its mockmg splendors his too eager eyes. '' As it 
is," he sighed : — 

** * The fiendff might pity what I feel 

To know that thou art lost forever.' " 

And then he said : — 

" O how my heart w.ould hate him if he loved thee not I '' 
Still chafing against the cooper. 

He was not proof, however, — what man ever was — 
against the feminine arts that were brought to bear upon 
him, and by little and little the awful majesty of his mood 
gave way, insomuch that his hands began to catch at the 
fluttering ends of her ribbons as for dear life ; and when he 
spoke again it was with a faint glimmering of hope. Sleep, 
the friend of the outcast and the weary, would at least be 
kind, and in dreams and visions of the night it might be 
given him to see some poor resemblance of the charms of 
her that was another's I And then he said that even in a 
dream to be blessed were so sweet, he could ask for no 
more. 

" O you naughty man I You bad, provoking doctor ! " 
and the widow gave him a tender little box on the ear ; " as 
if you had not already read my inmost heart 1 " She hung 
down her head, and hid her face against his shoulder. " It 
must be so, for alas, I am artless and open as any village 
girl of them all ! You know, you know all too well, — but I 
am dying of confusion." 

" Ah, my fair one, I have read your heart too plainly, and 
find there but one name I The name —but I cannot speak 
it, my tongue refuses it utterance I " 
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" Of course you find there but one name, and that is " — 
She put her hand on his neck, and leaned softly toward him, 
whispering low, her face almost against his, and then ehe 
said, " Prosper, what will you think of me ? " and so 
dropped all of a heap upon his arm. 

" You are only playing with my heart-strings," says the 
doctor. And then he asks her in very tender whispers if 
he shall punish the naughty girl with a — a — with a — and 
he finished the question without words. 

" you wicked creature I how dare you f " And then 
changing the playfulness of her tone to one of sad reproach, 
she called him cruel to accuse her of playing with his heart- 
strings. " As if I could, with your heart-strings, doctor." 

" Sweet dissembler, you are not to blame ; you only obey 
a natural impulse ; you were created as sportive as the 
fawn 1 " 

And then he said his spirit was calmer now, and that he 
would forgive her all, provided she would promise never 
more to see that hateful cooper 1 

" But I must 1 " cries the widow, willing, perhaps, to 
provoke a little jealousy, now that the prize was secure ; and 
suddenly sitting up very straight: " Iron hoops don't come 
for nothing, you know, and then the cooper has been so very 
good to me all along, he must be paid, and that promptly, 
and you must not be jealous, neither, you big bear." 

" Send him to me then, with his account," says the doctor, 
proudly. 

She gave a little start. " Mercy I you would have every- 
body talking about us ; don't you see ? " 

" Let them talk ! but do you shrink after all ? " 

*' From what, pray, dear doctor? " 

" My dear girl, one favor, call me Prosper." 

And then he explained that he feared she shrank from hav- 
ing her name connected with his, and that it weighed upon 
his heart like lead. 

Then the widow intimated that there might be oircum^ 
stances ; but that, as she was situated, a lone woman, with 
no one to guard her reputation, it were best that she should 
pay for the mending of her own well-bucket. 

''That is," she said, "unless — well, in short, unless I 
had the right of " — 

"Wise, careful angel!" cries the enraptured doctor; 
" you shall have the right of" — 
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Then, having settled his collar, and re-arranged his hair, 
he said with the tone of authority, that the lips that made 
him beauty's slave, should command him in all things else ; 
but as for that wretched, insolent boor, the bucket-mender, 
he must positively forbid her ever seeing him again ! 

" Upon what authority, my dear Prosper ? As my friend, 
or my physician ? or my — my — but you will think me so 
bold ! " 

*' You bold ! you timid dove, that are all made up of mod- 
esty/' And then he said, laughing foolishly, and speaking 
in the eye of the widow, instead of her ear, '* by the author- 
ity of your — your — your" — here he broke down, and 
said he would conclude with another — but she gave him a 
little tap on the chin, and told him he must wait till after I 

Then he answered that he couldn't wait till after, — not 
with her tempting mouth so near him, — and that he must 
now I 

This was perhaps what she wished to hear, but she never- 
theless made a show of coyness, and told him if it was really 
and truly impossible for him to. restrain the ardor of his' affec- 
tions until after — why, why it must be very soon, tliough 
she hardly knew how to bring herself to think of it at all ; 
she had never meant to, never I 

" And you never would, would you ? if you had not found 
your Prosper?" 

" How can you ask it ? " 

" But you will now ? Say you will, once more. 0, Mar- 
garet, when shall it be ? " 

Then he shook hands with her ear instead of the customary 
way, and after several vain attempts finally departed. 

*' Mercy on us I what a dunce he is I " said the widow, 
in her heart, and she flounced off to bed. The following day 
she sent him a faded daguerrotype of herself, taken when she 
was at least a score of years younger, and he returned her 
the subjoined lines, written in blue ijik, and upon deeply- 
tinted and gilt-edged paper : — 

TO mr OWN, ON bbceiyino heb pigtubb. 

<* This faint resemUanoeof thy charms. 
Though strong as mortalart can give. 
My constant heart of fear disarms. 
BevJiTes my hope, and bids me liye. 
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'* Bweet copy ! far more dear to me, 

LlfBleB8,unfeeUnff as thoo art* 

Than all the livmg forms can be, 

Sare her who placed thee next my heart. 

*< She placed it Md, with needless fear, 

Lest time might shake my wavering Mml| 
Unoonscioas that her image there 
Had every sense in tut control. 

*| Through hours, through years, through time, t'wlll 
My nope in gloomy moments raise; 
In life's last conflict *twUl appear. 
And meet my fond expiring gaze." 

And to this was added : " Forgive, dear girl, my melan- 
choly ; so dazzling a hope must needs beget fear, and love 
was ever allied to gloom." 

But perhaps the key-note of his despondency was in the 
following line : — 

"P. S. Remember, wayward fawn, your promise not to 
see him again, until after I Remember, remember I " 

If the reader imagines that I have attempted to represent 
Dr. AUprice as a fool, then I have failed of my purpose ; he 
was in love, simply, that is all, and I here set down for se- 
rious meditation what Benedict says to Claudio : — 

" I do much wonder that one man, seeing how much 
another man is a fool when he dedicates fais behaviors to love, 
will, after he has laughed at such shallow follies in others, 
bQCome the argument of his own scorn by falling in love ; 
and such a man is Claudio. I have known when there was 
no music with him but the drum and fife ; and now he had 
rather bear the tabor and the pipe ; I have known when he 
would have walked ten mile afoot to see a good armor ; and 
now he will lie ten nights awake, carving the fashion of a 
new doublet. He was wont to speak plain and to the pur- 
pose, like an honest man, and a soldier ; and now is he 
turned orthographer : his words are a very fantastical ban- 
quet, just so many strange dishes. May I be converted and 
see with these eyes ? I cannot tell ; I think not : I will not 
be sworn, but love may transform me to an oyster ; but Fll 
take my oath on it, till he have made an oyster of me, he 
shall never make me such a fool." 

Perhaps every man who is out of love thinks pretty much 
after this fashion of his friend who is in love, though said 
friend, it may be supposed, is always careful to make the 
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best of it : that is, to cover his insanity as cunningly as pos- 
sible ; and certain it is, that the language of lovers may not 
be written or told ; no story-writer has been bold enough to 
attempt this, I think, unless with great modifications. 

And having said thus much for my own delineament, and 
for the sake of the doctor, who I am afraid does not appear 
in a very fortunate light, I once more join my broken thread, 
and make haste to spin along with my narrative. 

Two of our characters, then, are brought to the acme of 
human felicity ; they are in love, and " engaged." 

And by all the accepted rules, therefore, little more should 
b.e said of them ; certainly, nothing more need be said at 
present. 




CHAPTER XL 

KAT FIGHTIKG 

DAY went by, and another day, and Mr. Light- 
wait did not present himself to fulfil his promise 
to Margaret, nor did he send any apology, nor 
was there anything heard of him. Hours upon 
hours she sat at the window looking toward the 
parsonage in the hope that she would see him coming, or at 
any rate, see him in the garden, or about the door-yard of 
his house ;' but when, by chance, she at last saw a man 
about the grounds, it happened that it was twilight, and 
she could not tell whether or not it was he. Meantime, 
rumors kept coming in about Samuel. At one time, that he 
was mad past all hope, tearing his hair by handfuls from his 
head, his clothing from his body, and being dangerous, even 
to his keeper ; another time, that he appeared as sane as 
ever ; had denied all knowledge of the murder ; talked 
freely and intelligently upon all subjects ; and for his diver- 
sion had betaken himself to basket-making I Still another 
report represented him as wild-eyed, sick and drooping, and 
17 
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as having muttered in his sleep of some bloody murder 
done long ago at sea ; and of a box of gold that was buried 
under one of Mrs. Whiteflock's haystacks. Luther Larky, 
it was said, had upset the stacks supposed to conceal the 
treasure, on account of its nearness to the woods, and had 
digged all night, by moonlight, having had only his trouble 
for his pains. 

These conflicting reports, coming to her, as she was 
isolated from all comfort and sympathy, nearly drove poor 
Margaret distracted. If it had been her privilege to go to 
Samuel, to show forth her love by word or deed, it would 
have been such a mitigation of her grief, but no such privi- 
lege was accorded her ; and as for claiming it, she could as 
easily have set her feeble strength against the tide of the 
ocean. 

Heaven pity the woman that, for any reason, is forbidden 
to speak of her love ; she had as well have fire in her 
bosom. 

She had at first felt the greatest satisfaction in the belief 
that Mr. Lightwait was ignorant of her secret ; but as the 
time passed and the concealed fire gnawed deeper and 
deeper, she was resolved almost, to go to him and uncover 
the living death, and entreat his pity — his help. 

With this thought in her heart, she approached his 
grounds night after night as she walked in the fields to fetch 
home the cows ; but she no sooner found herself coming 
near to him, than startled from her purpose, and afraid, she 
fled away as fast as her feet would carry her. But when 
the pressure of any misfortune becomes heavy enough, we 
must needs speak or die, and Margaret had almost got her 
courage to the sticking point, when the pressure was slightly 
lifted ; a three-cornered and sweetly scented little note came 
from Mr. Lightwait, addressed to her mother, to be sure, 
but still with reference to herself. It ran as follows : 

" M5^ sweet Sister Fairfax : When I was under your 
hospitable roof, a day or two since," (he had not been 
under the roof at all, remember), *' I had the rashness to 
make a proposal to your little daughter which I have not 
the courage to carry out without your permission. But to 
come at once to the head and front of my off*ending, I pro- 
posed to take her to see our unfortunate brother, Samuel 
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.Dale, of whom, by the way, I hear sad accounts. It seemed 
to me that it might gratify the childish fondness she appears 
to feel fox him, and do no harm, but you, of course, are the 
best judge of this, and on second thoughts I have been led 
to distrust my first impulse ; but the little darling has a 
strange power upon me, and I could not see her suffering 
without at least seeking to relieve it. If you approve of 
my suggestion I will report myself for duty in a day or two, 
so soon as I shall be well enough, and, as I am in the skilful 
hands of Dr. Allprice, I entertain the most sanguine hopes. 
If you do not approve, pray forgive me, and believe me, in 
the deepest penitence, 

Your humble brother and devoted servant.'' 

He did not sign his name in full, but simply, or rather 
not simply, " Lightwait.'' 

Mf«. Fairfax could not tell just why, but somehow she 
felt flattered by the signature. She read the note again 
and again, and then she meditated in silence a long while, 
and then she re-read it and, finally having borrowed pen, 
ink and paper of Margaret, sat herself to the task of com- 
posing a reply. She essayed her powers upon unruled 
paper at first, but this baffled her utmost skill, and, having 
spoiled several sheets, she came down to ruled lines, and 
after miwh labor achieved a reply — not satisfactory, but 
tolerable. 

His proposal was very kind, and Margaret's childish 
fondness for the unfortunate young man referred to, would, 
she had no doubt, be gratified by its execution, and she 
sincerely hoped he would be able to report himself very 
soon. And so she took leave to send her little daughter to 
him, with her acceptance, knowing that his spiritual-mind- 
edness and godly conversation must have the happiest effect 
upon the morbid condition to which the late excitements 
had reduced her. 

With much love to Miss Lightwait, she was, &c., &c. 

This was the substance of what she wrote, what she 
thought, was another thing ; but if it had been written 
would have run somewhat as follows : He has been rash 
enough to make one ridiculous proposal, this bishop's son ; 
perhaps, all things concurring, he will be rash enough to 
make another ; we will give him the opportunity ; besides. 
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Margaret cannot but contrast Sam Dale unfavorably with 
this great man, if she have but the chance. " Pride above 
all things strengthens the affections. '' So says one who 
knows a good deal of the human heart, and Mrs. Fairfax 
had, somehow, arrived at the same conclusion. She had 
some fears, it is not unlikely, of the interview with Samuel, 
but hope was strong too, and she played for a high stake, 
and must risk something. 

The sun was set, and the cool, red clouds drifted to high 
fantastic heaps above the western hills, and the shadows 
beginning to creep dimly out from the borders of the woods, 
when she put the note in Margaret's hand with instructions 
to carry it at once to the parsonage. '*And mind, dear,'' 
she said, " it is not be trusted with any one but Mr. Light- 
wait himself, so be sure you ask to see him." 

" Yes, mother,'' and Margaret's face was all aglow as, 
taking her hood from the wall, she was flying out of the 
door. 

" Stop, foolish child I stop I not in that old dress, surely, 
and just see your hair ! " But Margaret was out of hear- 
ing, her hair tumbled, her face flushed, and her blue gingham 
gown slipping oflF one shoulder. 

" Mercy, mercy I she will spoil it all I " cries Mrs. Fairfax. 

" 0, dear, good Mr. Lightwait, he is going to take me to 
see Samuel after all ! " And she flew faster and faster, 
across the hollow, along the slope, where they had gathered 
the daisies in the moonlight, past the sheltered nook where 
the tender confession had been made, all close to the garden^ 
all in the garden, where, as if struck suddenly dumb, she 
stood still, her eyes staring wide, and the hot blood in her 
cheek dropping cold and heavy to her heart. She had ex- 
pected to find her pastor in his study, pale, sad and sick, 
his religious books about him, and his mind composed to 
heavenly contemplations ; and was that he before her ? 
vigor in all his attitude, and the hot eager glow of mad ex- 
citement flushing in his cheek, and giving an animal expres- 
sion to his mouth and eyes. There was a deep scratch 
across the back of one hand, and the wristband had some 
splashes of fresh blood upon it, his hat was tumbled in the 
grass, and seemed to have been rolled about a good deal, 
for bits of dead leaves and dry grasses were sticking to it, 
his coat was off, and thrown over a bush at hand, his waist- 
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coat was unbottoned, and his hair dashed away from his 
forehead, as she had never seen it till then. He was stoop- 
ing forward, his hands resting upon his thighs, and gazing 
intently into what seemed to be a rough wooden box, that 
stood near by. 

A small black terrier was barking and snapping from be- 
tween his legs, and altogether he looked so little like the 
saintly man that was used to clasp his white hands over the 
Bible, of a Sunday, that it was no wonder Margaret stood 
still. She could hear a dull thrumming and thumping inside 
the box, now against one side and now the other, and a 
clawing and scratching and squealing that frightened her ; 
nor was her terror lessened when, drawing near, still un- 
perceived, she looked down into the box and beheld the 
ghastly white teeth, writhing tails, torn shoulders^ and 
bloody heads of a couple of fighting rats 1 

And this was the business that so transformed and 
absorbed the gentle, pious pastor. 

For a moment, he stood abashed before the modest face 
of the young girl, and then his brow clouded, and he bit 
bis lips, more as if in anger with her than ashamed of him- 
self. 

" And what procures me this unexpected pleasure, at this 
hour ? '' he said, as he dashed on his coat, and thrust back 
out of sight the blood-specked wristband. 

It was as if the hour was very ill-chosen, and Margaret 
felt rebuked and mortified, but at the same time quite con- 
scious of her advantage. She said, therefore, emboldened 
partly by her advantage, partly by a just feeling of indigna- 
tion : " The hour, Mr. Lightwait, suited my convenience. 
I am only sorry it doesn't suit yours.'' And she glanced 
significantly at the box. 

Then Mr. Lightwait said it was not of his own con- 
venience he was thinking — it would be convenient for him 
to see her at any hour, but he feared from the appearance 
of the clouds that rain was approaching, and if she should 
happen to be caught in a thunder storm, why I it would be 
dreadful. 

She smiled, glancing at the box again, as though she 
would say a thunder storm were much less dreadful than 
that. 

Then she spoke out, "I came to fetch you this, fi:om 
17* 
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mother/' and she presented the note, and was taming 
away, but he detained her. 

" No, my pet, the rain is not so imminent, and I have 
something special to say." 

" Here, Dick," he called to his man, who was at work in 
another part of the garden, '' come and make an end of 
these mad fellows — I am heartily sick of the sight of them. '' 
And then, doubtless for Margaret's especial benefit, " I 
don't know why he should have put the nasty things in my 
way, at any rate, — such a horrible sight." 

But as Dick approached, he went close to him and spoke 
low, so low that she could not hear distinctly 'what he said, 
but from the man's answer, which was that the critter's 
were good for a dozen turns yet, she could not help fearing 
that his orders were to keep them for another fight. It is 
possible, however, that her fears misled her, and that the 
instructions were of a more merciful character. And so let 
us hope. 

" What if my house be troubled with a rat, and I be 
pleased to give ten thousand ducats to have it baned ? " 

And with this soliloquy he took Margaret's hand, and led 
her to another part of the grounds, and having seated her 
within an arbor of tangling vines, he went on : — 

" So I can give no reason, nor I will not, more than a 
lodged hate and a certain loathing I bear Antonio, that I 
follow thus a losing suit against him." 

Then he opened the note, cutting the wafer loose with his 
knife, and blowing the particles aside with his breath, sls 
though they offended him ; and as he read, he frowned and 
bit his lip, as though he were disappointed, or displeased, 
or both. He folded it at last, and then he said to Margaret, 
" You know what this is, my dear ? " And on her replying 
in the negative, he told her what it was, and expressed him- 
self delighted with the privilege of putting his little plan into 
execution. "And so, my darling," he concluded gayly, 
"you have nothing to do but name the day." 

" To-morrow?" 

'' Yes — "perhaps — let me see ! What did brother Timp- 
Bon say about his dearborn ? 0, I know ! he wants to use 
it himself to-morrow." 

" Then you have seen him about it ? " 

" Why, to be sure, and I should have seen you too, and 
kept my promise, but I have been sick, you know." 
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*' Very sick ? because you are looking so well to-night." 
" Ah, thank you, even for false coin, but I can repay you. 
in genuine ; and truly I never saw you so charming as in 
this simple gown ; and then your hair i why the winds have 
dressed it for you, to perfection I And what splendid wait- 
ing maids they are, to be sure, with their soft hands and 
delicate perfumes; I wish we never required any other; 
I wish we had some sweet little isle of our own, where we 
might live — well, as Adam and Eve did in the garden. 
Suppose now, as the scenery is so fitting, we play their parts, 
just for an hour. What say you, my beautiful Eve ? " He 
touched her bright head at this, and then, as if by chance, 
the hand slid to the neck, and finally to the rosy, dimpled 
shoulder, where it rested. Then he began repeating pas- 
ges from Paradise Lost. 

" So passed they naked on, nor shunned the ds^ht 
Of God or angel; for they thought no ill; 
So hood in hand they pHssed, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in lovers embraces met; 
Adam the godliest man of men since bom 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters, Ere. 
Under a turf of shade that on a green 
Stood whispering soft, bir a fresh fountain side- 
They sat them down, ana after no more toil 
Of their sweet gardening labor than sufficed 
To recommend cool zephyr and made ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful, to their supper fruite tney sped, 
Nect^riae fruits which the complaisant boughs 
Tieldod them, sidelong as they sat reclined 
On the soft, downy bank damask with flowers : 
The savory pulp they chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream; 
^ Nor gentle purpose nor endearing smiles 

Wanted, nor youthful dalliance, as beseems 
Fair couple linked in happy nuptial league 
Alone, as they.'' 

Margaret who had waited impatiently, said, when he 
paused, '* If not to-morrow, when? that is, if we are to go 
at all ? " 

" So you are still a-tiptoe to see your Samuel ? " he ans- 
wered, with an almost reproachful look of his sad eyes, and 
tightening the clasp of his hand a little upon the shrinking 
shoulder. 

" Our Samuel. '' And Margaret dropped her eyes and 
blushed. 

" Your correction makes me happy, my dear ; do you • 
know I was half jealous of that handsome rascal ? '' still 
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clasping the shoulder; and praising its roseate beauty with 
his eyes. 

Margaret drew up her sleeve, the blush deepening, quite 
over her neck, and turned slightly away. Then he cried, 
half gayly, h^f petulantly, 

•• Ky fklreit, my espoafied, my latest foand, 
Heaven's last beit gift, my ever new delight I 
Wl^ frownest thou thns on thy dlBoonaolate Adam ? 
Come, dear, * We lose the prime to mark how spring 
Oar tender plants, how blows the citron grove. 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How nature paints her colors, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweeto." 

" Oome, such whisperings wi&ed Eve in the old time, and 

will it not arouse, and bring my little Eve back to herself? '' 

She hung her head, and pouted in silence, and he went on : — 

** Now is the pleasant time, 
Hie oool. the silent, save where silence yields 
To the mght warbling bird, that now awake, 
Tunes sweetest his love-labored song; now re&nis, 



Full orbed the moon, and with more pleasing flight 
Shadowy sets off the £ioe of things ; In valOt 
If none regard." 

But, come, it is time you should begin your part ; I wHI 



prompt." 



O, BosI, in whom my thoughts find all repose, 
My glory, my perfection I Glad 1 see 
Thyace." 



" Come, why don't you begin? and Eve, you must know, 
embraced Adam as she said this ; you are not playing your 
part well, my dear, not at all." 

" I am not playing any part." And with her lip trem- 
ling and her eyes glistening with tears, Margaret stood up, 
and said she would go home. He put his arm around her 
waist, and drew her to his knee, kissed her, and calling her 
his poor vexed child, said he would not plague her any 
more, no he wouldn't, and nobody should ; nobody nowhere. 
Then he said he would go to the house and fetch his um- 
brella and walk home with her, and they would arrange 
matters by the way. 

When he was gone she felt tempted to run away ; but she 
thought it would look ill-bred and rude, and as she dreaded 
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nothing so much as that, she remained, against her judgment 
and her will, as it were. She could not get the images of 
the bloody rats out of her mind, and then the part her pas- 
tor had pretended to play, though its significance was not 
very clear, annoyed her. She had parsed a little in Paradise 
Lost, at school, and knew it was in Father Goodman's li- 
brary, and so her dissatisfaction was, in some sort, satisfied. 

It was a good while before Mr. Lightwait returned, and, 
meantime, the clouds that shone in a rosy bank along the 
west when she set out from home, had grown gray, and then 
black, and finally overrun half the sky, and rain threatened 
every moment. 

" We must hurry," Margaret said, putting on her hood. 

" No, it is too late for that ; see yonder I '' 

Sure enough, there was a gray streak of falling rain along 
the ridge between Mrs. Whiteflock's house and her mother's. 

He sat down, contentedly as could be, and pulled Marga- 
ret down beside him, and then began to hum to her, — 

" * win you come to the bower I have shaded for you ? 
Tour bed shall be roses bespangled with dew. 
WiU you come, darling t Say, will you come ? ' *' 

" We had better go now," Margaret said. " Maybe, it 
will rain all night ; the clouds look like it." 

" Suppose it does ; our bower will protect us, therefore — 

(( < Daughter of God and man, aoeomplished Eve, 
Be not affrighted.' " 

" But you said you would not plague me any more." 
" Plague you ! not for the world ; but surely the beauti- 
ful thoughts of our immortal Milton cannot plague you. 
Just hear : — 

' <'< In shadier bower 

Pan or Sylvanus never slept, nor nymph 
Nor Faunus haunted. Here, in clotte recess. 
With flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs, 
EspousM Eve decked first her nuptial bed. 
And heavenly choirs the hymenean sung.* ** 

" But I did not come to hear Milton ; I came " — 
" Ah, my little Eve, you came about your Samuel, didn't 
you?" 

" My Samuel, again ! Well, if you like to have it so." 
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" I don't like to have it so ; but let me tell you about my 
visit to Brother Timpson ; isn^t he a queer chap ? he calls 
all his d's like j's. For instance, when I asked him about 
the dearborn, he said he was almost immejiately going to 
Injianapolis, Injiana ; an ojious journey, to be sure, but it 
must be took, and so he would have use for his dearbin ! " 

And then he added, still mimicking Brother Timpson, " I 
suppose that was injubitably true, for what could injuce our 
good neighbor to deny me his mejium of conveyance, other- 
wise ? " He wondered whether this ijiom of Brother Timp- 
son would not be effective in the pulpit. And then he 
laughed, and continued to laugh till he saw by Margaret's 
still, pale face that she was shocked and astonished, when 
he said he meant no harm — he thought Brother Timpson a 
most estimable man, but to say the truth, he did think one 
of his children pretty nearly an ijiot I And then he said he 
referred to Miss Thally Thimpson, who he was thorry to 
thay was just now very thick 1 And so he fell laughing 
again. 

" By the way, do you know Sister Timpson ? She's a 
power in the church, and 1 may say in the world, isn't she ? " 

•She was a little, pale-eyed, meek woman, with thin hair 
and a freckled face ; a person who never went out of her 
own doors, and who was afraid of her own voice. 

" She did not speak directly to me, during my stay, but 
I must give her the credit to say that she did speak for my 
benefit. She took little Thally on her knees and told her to 
tell the gentleman that a little flaxseed tea would be good 
for his cold ; and that he would find it heaiin' and soothin' 
and coolin' and quietin', which I took to be a very kind thing 
of her. It came to me, however, in the regular way, and 
was not transmitted through her little daughter Thally, as 
she desired, that modest young damsel preferring to hide 
her apple cheeks in the maternal bosom — a position from 
which, on my own personal account, I had no disposition to 
dislodge her." 

Still Margaret sat in sad, rebuking silence, and suddenly 
changing his manner, and placing, his hand gently upoaher's, 
he said : "My child, I perceive in all things you are too 
superstitious. Did you ever read that chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles ; the fourteenth, I think it is, where it tells 
how Paul and Barnabas rent their clothes, and ran in among 
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the people, crying out, '' We also are men with like pas- 
sions with you ^' f 

" the prejudice of men and women too I " And then 
he said, very sadly — 

" And certain men which came down from Judea taught 
the brethren, and said, except ye be circumcised after the 
manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.'' 

And then he sighed, and said the world was not advanced 
one whit since that day, and after a little silence repeated 
the subjoined text : — 

" But with me it is a very small thing that I should be 
judged of you, or of men's judgment : yea, I judge not mine 
own self. For I know "Jiothing of myself; yet am I not 
hereby justified ; but he that judgeth me is the Lord." 

The rain was falling slowly on the leaves above their 
heads, and the winds made little stirs among them, that were 
sadder than silence ; it was not yet wholly dark, but the 
twilight just hung on the edge of night, giving to all things 
that uncertain gloom that is more impressive than light or 
darkness. 

"Shall we pray? " he said, when he spoke again, and 
all at once, dropping on his knees, and veiling his face, 
he began to pray, using the Lord's prayer, and pausing to 
repeat twice, and with great unction, " Lead us not into 
temptation." After the amen, he took Margaret by the 
hand, and said, ** Now let us go home ; " and so he led her 
all the way, as though she had been a little child, talking 
chiefly on religious subjects, and seeming to be altogether 
in a contrite and devout frame of mind. 

At her mother's door he took formal, almost cold leave of 
her, and as he turned back in the darkness and the rain, she 
stood looking after him, wistfully, almost tenderly. 
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CHAPTEB Xn. 

GOSSIP. 



HE wayes of the ocean do not succeed and 
obliterate one another more oonstanthr and 
snrelf than do the waves of thought and feeling, 
interest and emotion, in the afi^urs of life ; and 
ten days were hardly gone since the arrest and 
imprisonment of Samuel Dale, for his confinement among 
lunatics amounted to nothing less than imprisonment, when 
the neighborhood was thrown into a new state of excite- 
ment by the report that a trayelling show was giving exhi- 
bitions in the neighboring city, Cincmnati, and would, within 
a fortnight, at fiirthest, make a halt at Bloomington. 

^Hesurd the news, Mrs« Furfax ? " inquired the butcher, 
leaning over die door-yard fence one morning, and suffering 
the heifer he was leading by the horn to mbble the short 
bunch grass by the wayside. 

"News? No. Anybody sick or dead?" she replied 
dropping her pruning-knife and hurrying toward him. And 
here It may as well be stated that the expulsive power of 
her new affection (?^ for Dr. Allprice had pretty nearly 
driven every other mterest from her mind ; her inquiry, 
therefore, was perfectly in the order of her thoughts. 

Then Mr. Stake, the butcher, told all about the great 
show that was coming. 

" Busy times for me, Mrs. Fairfax, busy times enough I 
Why mem it'll take a dozen critters a day to feed the beasts 
agreeable to what I hear tell, to say nothing of the gentle- 
men showmen, musicians and all , and they do say some of 
the birds eats meat I " 

^Is it possible! I never heard of such a thing I" cries 
Mrs. Fairfex; "and I don't believe the doctor ever did — Til 
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ask him — of course he knows about birds and things, in the 
way of his profession." 

**Dr. AUprice, you mean ? Well, I can't say that I believe 
in him over and above, sense that affair here t'other night. 
Why, if it hadn't a been for Peter Whiteflock your girl 
might 'a' died, I reckon. When big wordd comes m there's 
apt for to be a split, and common sense generally goes t'other 
way ! That's my notion, but nuybe 'tain't your'n." 

** As for big words," replied Mrs. Fairfax, stiffly, I might 
as well blame you for using your butcher-knife — they belong 
to the profession. And as for my daughter, it was the 
doctor's medicine, and not the effect of anything that Peter 
did, which brought her out of her fainting fit, I can tell 
you!" 

Mr. Stake coughed to hide his confusion ; but, not feeling 
satisfied with his success, took up the tail of the heifer and 
with it brushed away some dust from the knees of his trow- 
sers, and then he couched again, almost choking this time, 
and then he said he didn't Imow but he'd have to get some 
doctor-stuff himself; and so with a laugh and another switch 
of the brush, he brought himself round — not that he was in 
the least convinced of an error of judgment, but simply 
because he found it hard to breast the current that set so 
strongly against him. 

** You was a-speakin' about sickness," he remarked, when 
he again found voice, quite &lling in with the tenor of Mrs. 
Fairfax's thought — "did you happen to know that Peter 
Whiteflock had a bad turn, day afore yesterday, it strikes 
me it was." 

" Why no I Serious, was it, so as to require medicine ? " 

*^ Well, yes, they did send for Dr. Dosum, but they couldn't 
get him ; he has such an awful big practice, you know, and 
then they sent for Allprice, bein' as they couldn't get t'other; 
and so I s'pose he'll have th^ case; doctors generally hold 
on, you know. I only hope he'll know how to treat him — r 
that's all." 

And Xhen he remarks that Peter is a man, that he is pecu- 
liar ; "he ain't even sick like nobody else," he says. And 
then he explains that he seemed to have fallen into a fit of 
some kind; that he was found lying on the ground stiff as a 
bull's tail. "And don't you think," says he, " that that old 
mare o' his'n, Posey, had poked her nose into his shirt-bosom, 
18 
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and was a-licldng away for dear life I " Adding with almost 
fatal thoughtlessness: '^Some thinks that was what brung 
him to." 

" A likely story, to be sure I " says Mrs. Fairfax. 

^ Tes, just as you say, a likely story ! " chimes in the 
butcher ; ^ and after all the doctor-stuff he took, too I " 

^ People are so absurd," says Mrs. Fairfax. 

^ So absurd people is, you are quite right there ; but the 
warm tongue o' the brute might, possibly, you know/' 

*' Nonsense! the idea ! " 

^Tes, 'tis a strange idea; some entertains it though." 

** Of course, we know better." 

** Of course." 

Then Mr. Stake said he noticed the doctor's horse at Mr. 
Whiteflock's gate that morning as he was going out to look 
for creatures in his line o' business. 

«At Mr. Whiteflock's did you say?" inquired Mrs. 
Fairfax. 

" Tes," replied the butcher, not having noticed the empha- 
sis placed on the Mr. ^ Yes, as I was out to look for crea- 
tures," and then he said, sympathetically, ^^a doctor must 
have a hard life of it, being broke of his rest and all ; '^ that 
it was hardly davlight when he sot out to look for the crea- 
tures, and that the doctor had already been dragged out of 
bed. 

*' Are you sure it was his horse ? " says Mrs. Fairfax, ^ and 
not Dr. bosum's ? " 

And then she asks, perhaps to draw out something further 
in reference to the doctor, for what cause he himself had 
happened to be stirring so eiEirly. 

•'On account of the creatures," says the butcher. "You 
see I don't know where I may light o' one ; and it'll take a 
powerful sight to feed the show-beasts, Bengal tiger and all, 
to say^ notMng of the birds, which with 'em the eating of 
meat is doubtful you think.'* 

He used the word creature no doubt, in deference to Mrs. 
Fairfax, and as being more euphonious than cattle. 

Mrs. Fairfax had heard that bats would eat mice ; but 
then bats was no sign, she said ; they wasn't one thing nor; 
t'other, with their great leather wings ! She had heard the 
doctor say there were no bats in the part of the country he 
came from and she didn't think there ought to be, anywhere. 
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The butcher quite agreed with her; "they are nasty 
things," he said, " a-comin' a-dashin' into the house o' nights 
like their heads was off, and scarin' a-body ! " he was glad 
to know there was anywheres where there was no bats ! 

This was meant to be a delicate compliment to the doctor, 
and was so received. Mrs. Fairfax felt so kindly toward 
him that she immediately inquired after his family. 

" The children was all able to eat their portion," he said, 
" especially if there happened to be a choice part of a choice 
creature on the table ; but his lady was complaining some.** 

**She needs medicine I dare say," was tne comment of 
Mrs. Fairfax. And Mr. Stake said he would tell his lady 
which it was the opinion of Mrs. Fairfax that she needed 
medicine, and he hoped she might be induced to see Dr. 
Allprice. 

" I do hope so I the dear little woman ! " cries Mrs. Fair- 
fax. And then she says the doctor's medicine has the most 
magical effect upon — some! She hesitated before pro- 
nouncing the last word of the sentence, and it is probable 
that she had intended to conclude with a personal pronoun; 
but somehow the broad daylight, and the creature standing 
by the fence-side, operated as a check, and caused her to give 
her remark a more general application. ^ 

" Maybe/' says the butcher^ casting up a sheep's eye; 
** maybe his medicines is particular adapted to your case! 
not that I mean to say he ain't a good doctor." 

" O, Mr. Stake, you naughty man I " cries Mrs. Fairfax, 
blushing and giving the strings of her cap a little fliit. 
"What put such nonsense into your head, to be sure!" And 
then she says the doctor and she are good fiiehds, the best 
of friends, indeed; but that there is nothing but friendship 
between them. 

" I have seen things which they was nothing but friend- 
ship in the beginning that they turned out frir otherways ! " 
says the butcher, laughing, and switching the tail of the cow 
which he still held in his hand, this way and that, with great 
energy, in order to adjust himself to hb own audacity. 

" Did you ever ! Why you get worse and worse, Mr. 
Stake," cries the widow, radiant with delight. And then 
she says she has a great mind to patronize the butcher at 
the other end of the town, and so retaliate upon Mr. Stake. 

By this time the relation between them had become so 
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amicable that the batcher ventured to let go the ccKf?^s tail 
and rest himself for support entirely upon the fence. 

^ You patronize the batcher at the other end of the town, 
indeed ! " says he, laughing as though it were a fine joke — 
** a dealer in old sheep, corned beef and. Jiver ! Ah, I'll 
trust you for that — there is some that don't know what's 
what, and there is some that'does, and you're one of 'em." 
And then he said his class of customers was the class which 
it was the same that Dr. Allprice belonged to — ^none o' 
your common sort, no mam ! " 

They talked of the weather, the crops, the prices, Mrs. 
Fairfax through all making constant allusion in one way or 
another to Dr. Allprice. For instance, when Mr. Stake re- 
marked that it looked like for rain, she replied that it was 
fortunate the doctor had a top buggy! and when he remarked 
that vegetables was high that season, she answered that the 
doctor did not eat vegetables — he didn't think they was 
healthy. The fact being that no subject could have been 
introduced, no matter how far away at first, that would not 
have led directly back to the doctor.. 

They gossipped a little about the neighbors. Mrs. Rhine- 
lander had got a new high-post bedstead that was reported 
to have cost fifteen dollars ; though Mr. Stake gave it as his 
opinion that it had not cost so much; ^ folks always make out 
a big story," said he. Then he said that his lady had seen it, 
and she didn't think it was so very much better than their'n, 
that cost only nine dollars. Miss P. Goke, the milliner, was 
going to raise her half story up, so folks said, and going to 
take boarders ; and who did Mrs. Fairfax s'pose she was 
going to take? Why, M. Hoops, the cooper, for one! 
Whether she was going to take him for good and all nobody 
knew, and he s'posed it was nobody's business, and he was 
sure he didn't care what Miss P. Goke did, but as a general 
rule, he thought it best for a body to stick to one trade, and 
it did seem as if bonnets and boarders didn't go good to- 
gether. 

John Hufl^ the tanner, that he lost hb wife only last 
November — the tenth, he thought it was — had stripped 
the crape off his hat, and stuck a little straw concern side- 
ways on to his head, just to make him look young. * " Don't 
you think. Miss Fairfex," said Mr. Stake, " that HufF came 
to my place t'other day to see if I had anything in his Une, 
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— from my creatures, you know — our business brings us 
together now and then, and instead of comin' through the 
gate like a white man, he puts his hand on to the top bar 
and bounces over the fence like a young spark. 1 give him 
to understand that I didn't approve of sucn capers. 

Mrs. Fairfax did not know Mr. Huff at all, but she did 
know that when a man of his class lost one wife, he was 
pretty likely to act the fool till he got another. And then 
Mr. Stake hastened to explain that he was no ways intimate 
with John Huff — "his business is not up to mine," he said, 
•* but the creatures, you see, occupy a kind of middle ground 
that we meet on to it sometimes." 

And then he said. Huff wasn't the only man in Blooming- 
ton, that' he was a comin^ out a butterfly ; Sole, the shoe- 
maker, had thrown that little back room into his front shop, 
and stuck up a red screen catacomered like, so that the 
ladies could try on their shoes without being exposed — he 
reckoned that was the idee, anyhow. 

" City notions is a creepin' onto us mighty fast,** says Mr. 
Stake, and then he says that Cincinna^aA is about the finest 
town in the whole world, he reckons, but for all that he 
doesn't know as he wants to live there; Bloomington is 
quite fine enough for him. And then he asks Mrs. Fairfax 
u she knows that the Whiteflocks have sot up a carriage? 

" A carriage I Ijord bless my soul, no ! What sort of a 
carriage ? Anything like the doctor's ? " 

"Well, no, it ain't like the doctor's — it's bigger and there's 
more heft to it accordin' to its size ; it's lined with blue, and 
the curtains of it is regular silk, but I hain't had the honor 
to be no nearer to it than I am now. I hear the talk, that's 
all, and ihey say it cost a mint o' money." 

"I wonder if the old mare, Posey, is to be driven to it?" 
says Mrs. Fairfax with a little sneer, and then she laughs 
and sneers outright, and says she wonders if Peter will be 
taken out much for his health ! .And then she wonders Sister 
Whiteflock doesn't enlarge her house, withal ; " big as it is, 
it isn't big enough," she says; "she has to use the cellar, you 
know I " 

" Well, now, I reckon that's Peter's fault, purty much, if 
not altogether," says Mr. Stake. 

"Peter's fiddlestick 1" was all the answer Mrs. Fairfax 
made to this suggestion. It waa too supremely ridiculous. 
18* 
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^You women — ladies, I meaoy" says the batclier, ^k 
always hard onto one another,'^ and then he says Mrs. White- 
flock is able to have a carriage, and it doesn't cost anybody 
^ red cent, except herself; he wishes her well, for his part. 

^Dear me, and so do I, I hope," and then Mrs. Fair&x 
says, that nobody can esteem Sister Whiteflock higher than 
she — that she considers her, in fact, as one of the excellent 
of the earth, and wouldn't for the world say a word to her 
disparagement ; but after all, she does think some of Sister 
Whitenock's ways are a little queer I 

^ Them high bows on her bonnet, for a woman of her 
years, and the mother of she don't know how many children I 
Why, she can hardly get into the meetin'-house sometimes, 
with all her furbelows." 

And then Mrs. Fairfax says, almost under breath, ''Be- 
tween you and me, Mr. Stake, if Sister Whiteflock wasn't 
Sister Whiteflock, she'd a' been disciplined in the class- 
meeting long enough before this time, for her oyermuch 
finery, and — well, 1 won't say ! " 

" Is ow you ladies is too bad ! " says the butcher, again. 

^ Maybe so," answers Mrs. Fairfoz, and then she asks him 
with a little tap of her fore-finger upon his hand, if he has 
had the pleasure to see Luther Larky lately ; adding with 
the bitterest sarcasm that she thinks young Luther Larky a 
hopeful case! and then she laughs and tosses her cap ribbons 
over her shoulders and says this is a funny world. 

" It's a world that it's uncharitable," says Mr. Stake, and 
then he went on to say that he himself had thought strange 
of some of Mrs. Whiteflock's ways sometimes in the days 
that they was gone, but that her noble and magnanimous 
conduct upon a certain occasion which he had had occasion^ 
to have with her, that it called her up out of her — he would 
say that it called her from her retirement at the solemn 
midnight hour, had convinced him that some of the things 
he had thought, was things that they wasn't true. '' She 
treated us with perfect luxuriance," remarked Mr. Stake, 
''upon the occasion that we had occasion to hajtre it, and I 
take that as a test of good temper, anyhow, because that it's 
aggravating to most ladies to be called from their retirement 
onseasonable. Why, even a creature will hook a feller," 
says he, "that has rousted up onseasonable." 

Mxs. Fairfax soon fixed the occasion, and this done she 
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drew forth all the particnlars, by a little leading and manage- 
ment, and when she knew about the brandy and the rest of 
it, she shook her head ominously, as much as to say she put 
her own interpretation upon Mrs. Whiteflock's conduct upon 
the occasion, and an intepretation difTering materially from, 
that of the butcher. 

"You men are so easy took in," she says, and then she 
asks innocently if Sister Whiteflock buys her butcher's 
meat of Mr. Stake. She inquires, she says, because she has 
seen her, or Luther Larky, which is the same thing, buying 
occasionally of that upstart at the other end of the town. 
It did not occur to her that this insinuation betrayed her- 
self, but it did occur to the butcher, and besides, he had too 
vivid a recollection of the peach brandy to permit any new 
prejudice from taking root in his mind. He thought he 
must be getting along with his creature, he said, shading his 
eyes with his hand and looking at the sun, and then he asked 
Mrs. Fairfax to call and see his lady, and he added they 
would try and ^ve her something to keep her from starvin', 
if she stayed with 'em half a day." 

Mrs. Fairfax thanked him, and said she didn't visit much, 
her church duties and one thing and another occupied most 
of her time, but she would make it a point to see Mrs. Stake, 
if possible. 

*' Well, now, you must try and come I " says the butcher; 
my lady'll be quite made up to have a visit from you." 

** You are very good to say so, and I shall certainly make 
it a point." 

" You must make it a pint and make it soon too." 

"Thank you, I will try to make it soon, Mr. Stake." 

** Well, if you only try you can." 

"I shall do my best, certainly." 

** Now, you'll be sure." , 

•'Quite sure, I think." 

" Well, then, I'll tell my lady, and shell expect you. Don't 
forget it I " 

"I will not forget, and Mrs. Stake shall not be disap- 
pointed." 

« What day shall I tell my lady to look for you ?" 

Mrs Fairfax does not know that she is prepared just then 
to name a day. 

" O, but you must," says the butcher. " Ladies likes to 
know when ladies is goin' to call on 'em." 
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«* Then we will say Wednesday ; the doctor says he always 
has good luck on that day ; besides its market day, and I 
can kill two birds with one stone, you see." 
• ** Ha, ha ! Very good I Then you'll come and no fail, 
Miss Fairfax?" 

^ No failure, unless something unforseen should happen, 
which is not likely." 

"Which it is not likely; but you musn't forget, will you 
now, Miss Fairfax ? " 

<'0, no, Mr. Stake, the doctor says he never forgets an 
invitation, and I don't neither." 

"Then my lady may depend on seeing you?** 

" Yes, to De sure." 

«rilteUherso, then." 

"Of course." 

"Come early, Mrs. Fairfisa.'* 

"Yes.'' 

"And stay and take a bite with us — we'll try to give you 
something you can swaller." 

Mrs. Fairfax, who had been retreating backward slowly 
and suggestively for the last five minutes, replied to thiis 
hospitable appeal by a smile and a nod, forbearing even a 
monosyllable, lest the kind-hearted butcher might feel him- 
self forcibly detained thereby. 

Fortunately for him he was out doors, for if the interview 
had taken place in the parlor, the difficulty of the leave- 
taking would have been greatly enhanced. The necessity 
of rising, the carpet beneath his feet, the door-handle, every- 
thing would have complicated matters. As it was, the 
creature munching grass, the e&rth beneath his feet, the goad 
in his hand, were so many helps to him, through whobe in- 
strumentality he did ultimately begin to go. 

" Well, good-by. Miss Fairfax," he said, and then he said, 
" Well, now we'll expect you." And then he said, " Well, 
good-by," again. And so, what with some coughing and 
much laughing, and a good deal of scolding of the cow in a 
rough, angry voice — quite make believe — he did finally 
triumph over himself and so departed out of reach and 
hearing. 

"Well, mother, what did Mr. Stake have to say?" in- 
quired Margaret, when Mrs. Fairfax returned to the house. 
She had been sitting at the window, pale and anxious, wrapt 
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in a thick wool shawl, though the air was so warm, watching 
the conversation with intense interest. Of course they were 
talking of Samuel ! What else could they be talking of in 
such earnest I Perhaps Mr. Lightwait had already seen him,, 
and brought a favoraole report — maybe, even a message or 
a letter ! Her heart was beating high with hope when she 
asked the question, and the hateful little chills that had been 
running up and down under her gray shawl all the morning, 
were, for the moment, quite forgotten. 

" O, I don't know hardly what we talked about^" replied 
the mother ; " a good many things." 

She seemed preoccupied and irritable, and Margaret 
gathered the shawl closer about her bosom, the chills began 
to creep again. "Realljr, I thought you would have some- 
thing to tell, after all this time," she replied, picking at the 
fiin*;es of the shawl, and looking down. 

" La me ! I don't remember everything he said ; nothing 
of any account ; he's a great bore, and I was tired to death 
before he went away, and now I suppose I've got to go and 
see his wife." 

" Why, is she sick ?" asked Margaret. 

" Why ? why because he's asked me, and Fve said I'd ffo, 
and if I don't he'U be mad and charge two prices for his 
beefsteaks, that's why; but much you know about manage- 
ment." 

And Mrs. Fairfax tied up her shoe strings with angry 
energy, and tossing her hair down over her shoulders, began 
brushing it with a will. 

"Are you going anywhere, mother?" said Margaret, 
directly, and still hoping to draw something forth about 
Samuel. 

" I don't know, I thought maybe I would, but why do you 
talk so much, child ? I thought you was sick." 

** O, mother ! " said Margaret: "if you only knew" — and 
here she broke down, and hid her eyes in her arms, and 
shook with suppressed emotion. 

By degrees, and when she was no further questioned, Mrs. 
Fairfax relented, and told the news. All about Miss P. 
Goke and the cooper ; all about Mr. Huf^ and his boyish hat 
and boyish capers ; aU about Mr. Sole, the shoemaker, and 
the new red screen; and last, not least, all about Mrs. Wliite- 
flock's fine carriage, with its blue lining and silken curtains. 
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<<Lord bless ns, won't she be set npl" was ber closing 
exclamation ; ^ I reckon a body can't touch her with a ten- 
foot pole, after this ! " 

And Margaret wiped her eyes and drew near the fire, but 
shawl and lire would not, both together, make her warm, and 
the fringes and folds trembled over her bosom, do what she 
would to keep them still. 

^ It's the nasty ague I " said Mrs. Fairfax, as she stood 
with her back to Minaret, pinning her shawl and tying on 
her bonnet. 

It was not the nasty ague, and she knew that very well 
when she said it; it was the chill that comes of weaJoiess, 
of pining and of fear. The name of Samuel was not men- 
tioned from day's end to day's end, the mother completely 
ignoring the relation which in her heart she knew existed 
l^tween him and her daughter, since the affair of the appar- 
ition. 

Her own mind was completely taken up with new plans 
and purposes, and she had no paiieBce inut Margaret's fret- 
ting and tears. She was spoiling her beauty, and her phance 
wiui the bishop's son! Why couldn't she give the poor^ 
homely fellow up, once for all ? He wasn't the only man in 
the world, to be sure! 

She addressed Margaret as little Mrs. Bishop, now and 
then, and talked playfiilly of what she would do when she 
was mistress of tJie parsonage. Mrs. Whiteflock wouldn't 
be at the head of the heap any longer, she guessed, when 
the silk skirts of a certain damsel she knew come to be as 
long and as broad as her own. Sometimes she would speak 
of the night of the murder, always referring to the time as 
though a murder had actually been done, and sometimes 
she would say she could not be thankful enough that every- 
thing had turned out as it had — just to thi^ what might 
have been ! Thus intimating that what might have been was 
over and done with now, forever and forever. 

She did not give Margaret the semblance of sympathy — 
she would not admit that sympathy was required — it was 
all the nasty ague-fits, brought on by the excitement about 
the murder. She wished old Sam Dale had stayed where he 
came from ; the poor, good-for-nothing scamp I But, dear 
sakes ! he wasn't worth talking about. 

As Margaret drooped, and could not eat nor sleep, she 
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manifested toward ber only the greater hardness and anger. 
She might rally if she was only a mind ; at any rate, she 
might see the doctor and have some medicine, and that would 
be all in all. She was perverse, self-willed, and, for her part, 
she thought she deserved to suffer. 

In short, she took the very course best calculated to inten- 
sify the girl's love for Samuel, and to set her against the 
bishop's son. Margaret, therefore, was not really in the con- 
fidence of any one ; a sort of half-confidence existed between 
her and her pastor, to be sure, just enough to make her less 
satisfied and at ease with herself than as though no confi- 
dence existed at all. The amount of it was simply this: she 
had seen and felt that he understood the truth of her posi- 
tion pretty clearly, and she had not denied his conclusions; 
a tacit understanding and a tacit silence had somehow come 
to be the relation in which they stood to each other, and 
still she fluctuated between open confession and down-right 
denial. He had not sought her confidence, but, on the con- 
trary, rather repelled it, assuming now one shape and now 
another, as it were, toward her, and since the interview of 
the garden, so strange and bewildering, she had had no com- 
mumcation with him. Every morning, she had looked for 
the fulfilment of his promise, and every evening she had 
despaired. Day by day her step had grown fainter, and her 
cheek more thin and pale. The general feeling of the neigh- 
borhood as she gathered from the spirit that always fills the 
air in reference to all questionable matters, was, that Samuel 
had met as good a fate as he deserved, and that the bishop's 
son was a dreadfully outraged and injured saint. What 
business had the like of Samuel to lift his hand against the 
shadow of their bishop's son, even though he were twice crazy. 
The truth being, perhaps, that nobody really believed him to 
be crazy. He had probably, under the influence of whiskey, 
become frightened at one of his own sheared sheep, and so 
taken to acting the fool generally. He was no credit to 
society any how, big and clumsy, and poor as a church mouse; 
the latter bein^ no doubt, the most fatal objection. 

Mrs. Whiteflock by her intercession in his favor had con- 
siderably lost caste, except it were with a small party of un- 
influential people. Her oldest and most intimate friend and 
admirer, Mrs. Fairfax, had quite turned against her amongst 
the rest, the coolness being the more pronounced in conse- 
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qaenoe of the new carriage, and hist, not least, for the 
reason that Dr. Dosam had been called to Peter in prderence 
to Dr. Allprice. The latter to be sure secured the case in 
the end, and that was some comfort, but it by no means 
obliterated the memory of the first slight. If the truth 
must be told, she had prepared herself to visit Sister White- 
flock that morning, partly from curious, partly from selfish 
motives. 

She had just finished the knot under her chin and settled 
the twitching lines about her mouth to a kind of sweetly sad 
serenity, when the scuffling of footsteps alo ng the walk 
caused her to turn suddenly firom the glass. ^^ What now^ I 
wonder 1 " she cried. ^ Nobody never can do anything they 
want to. I suppose when I get ready to die something wiU 
hinder me 1 " And then all at once putting honey in her 
tone, added, ^ My dear boy I do you know how glad'l am to 
see you?" 

^ Shouldn't wonder ! " replied the new comer, who was no 
other than Luther Whitenock. He had a roll of printed 
bills under his arm, a brush stuck in his waistband, and a pot 
of paste in his hand. 

^Did you come to tell me about your father? and what 
does the doctor think of him? " asked Mrs. Fairfax, without 
waiting for her first question to be answered. 

^ Th' ole man, do ye mean ? " says Luther, cocking up one 
eye — " no*sir-ee ! I come onto business o' my own I I've 
gone into government service, don't ye see!'' And he 
swung the paste pot quite against the knees of Mrs. Fair&z. 

" My, to be sure," Mie says, ^ Important business, is it ? " 

'^ You bet I I'm under orders, don't I look like I was ? " 
And he xnakes another dash of the pot, and then he aays, 
^ We're a-going to have the tamalest big show into Bloom- 
ington that ever was showed, and thems the bills of it with 
picters of the first-class snakes, and royal Bengal beasts, like 
to look at 'em, Mag?" 

Margaret shook her head^ but the mother took the offered 
lull from the boy's hand and examined it with much interest 
and curiosity, forcing her daughter to see the prints of the 
elephant, tiger and first-class snake, much agsdnst her will, 
commenting, the while, with hearty satisfisMstion on the moral 
and religious characteristics of the show as there set forth. 
^ How nice 1" she exclaimed, as her eye ran over the adver- 
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tisement. "^ God's people have been long enongh shut ont 
from royal elephants and first-class snakes and things!" 
And then she wondered whether the doctor knew about the 
show, and whether, if he did, his attention had been called 
to its elevated and beautiful tone. " Just listen," she said, 
"this portion might be taken from a Sunday-school tract, for 
all one would Imow;" and she read aloud, "Nothing will 
be permitted during the entire performance that can cause a 
blush to mantle the virgin cheek of the niost virgin modesty; 
nothing that the pious fathers and mothers of families may 
not take their numerous offspring to witness with pleasure 
and profit alike intense and peculiar; nothing that youth 
upon the dawn of bearded manhood may not behold with 
benefit to the entire moral and physical nature; nothing that 
will not alike amuse and instruct the infant at the breast, 
and the gray-haired sire tottering from this mortal scene." 

** Beautifully worded I " cries Mrs. Fairfax, and she reads 
on, " The marvelous and soul-astounding performance of the 
carnivorous monkey, Buckeye, supposed by some naturalists 
to be a man, defies all powers of human description, must be 
seen to be appreciated, and is alone worth the entire charge 
of admission. This remarkable creature, bearing upon him 
the marks of an antediluvian existence, was kept, for his 
diversion, by Napoleon Bonaparte during his residence on 
the remote and rocky isle of St. Helena, and has since been 
in the possession both of kings and high dignitaries of the 
church. He subsists almost exclusively upon milk, rides two 
ponies running diverse ways at once, bearing the American 
fiag in his left hand and the eagle in his right. His counte- 
nance is habitually expressive of discontent, though he has 
been known at rare intervals to smile. These exquisitely high- 
toned and intructive performances have three repetitions a 
day — morning, afternoon and evening, during each of which 
the grand brass band discourses sweet music to the tune of 
Old Hundred or Yankee Doodle. Admission twenty-five 
cents, children half price. Come one, come all." "Dear me I 
did you ever! " says Mrs. Fairfax; "you must let me have one 
of these, my little man — I want to show it to a person, if I 
happen to see a person that I have in my mind. But to 
change the subject" — and then she asks Luther at what 
time of day Dr. AUprice makes his professional visit at their 
house. 

19 
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Luther tosses a couple of the bills into her lap with the 
air of a prince giving ahns to a beggar, and then he says, 
^ Things at our house are lovely, and the goose hangs high! " 

" How so ? " says Mrs. Fairrax. 

^Mother's turned Mr. Larky adrifi," says Luther, ^and 
took th' ole man under her wing, but 'f Td a-been goink to 
turn off ary one, 'twould a-been the t'other, you bet T '* 

*' Why Luther ! " says Mrs. Fairfax, " what a boy you are ! " 
and then she says, ^'she thinks she knows a person that 
wouldn't allow his boy to talk that way, if he was married 
and had a boy ! " 

« Whew ! " whistled Luther, "I'd like to see the feller that 
wouldn't allow me I " 

" But, my dear,** says Mrs. Fairfax, putting, honey in her 
tone a^ain, ^ you didn't tell me what tune the doctor makes 
his visits." 

^ As often as he darst, then, twice't a day — morning and 
evening — he's after the chink — that's what he's after 1" 

Mrs. Fairfax colors, and inquires about the new carriage. 

*' It's a sort of a one-hoss concern," says Luther, " 1 don't 
think much of it " — and then he says he han't rid in it and 
don't expect to — he's been took up with his own affairs. - 

** Give my best love to your mother," says Mrs. Fair&x, 
• and tell her I'll try and drop in this evening." And she 
deliberately unpins her shawl. 

** Well," answered Luther, "when I get this ere paste used 
up, I'll stop and carry your love into my bucket ; reckon 
there's a heap of it ; but I ain't a-goiuk for to stop my busi- 
ness on account o' no woman's foUy, I can tell ye. I ain't 
green enough for that! " 

Margaret turned indignantly upon him. " You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself ! " she said. 

** Was that you ? " answered the lad, with all impudence, 
" or was it a cabbage-head busted?" And then he says with 
diabolical hatefulness: "Have you heard the good news 
about Sam, Mag? They say he's stark mad, and got his 
head shaved ! That's the word Lightwait brung out o' town, 
any how I " 

" O, mother ! " moans Margaret, piteously. 

"O, mother I What can mother do, I'd like to know?" 
And if rs. Fairfax folds the show-bill that she wishes " a per- 
son " to see, and slips it in her bosom. 
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*' Nothing I Nothing!" Margaret moans again. And the 
chill takes hold of her with greater force, for she resists no 
longer, and keeps hold until she is shaken from head to foot. 

At last, when she can steady her voice enough to speak, 
she says : ^ Did the hatcher say anything ahout it^ this morn- 
ing, mother?" 

•* About what, child ? " 

^ Why, about Samuel, mother, and about Mr. Lightwait's 
haring been to see him." 

And then Mrs. Fairfeiz says that Mr« Stake didn't say a word 
about Sam Dale; that, for her part, she didn't ask and didn't 
want to hear about him ; and as for the bishop's son having 
been to see him, she thinks it's a very unlikely story. And, 
turning her back to Margaret — it makes her nervous to see 
her shaking so, she says — she betakes herself to crotcheting 
and the singing of hymns. And here it may be remarked that 
the slippers bemg thus elaborately wrought had been actually 
commenced for Samuel, afterward transferred to Mr. Light- 
wait, in her imagination, and made over finally to Doctor 
Prosper Allprice. 

With her trivial nature, it was no great wonder that she 
had no more patience with Margaret. As the evening drew 
on, she made two or three ascents to the attic, whether because 
the small window overlooked Mrs. Whiteflock's gate and 
hitching-post we will not venture to determine ; but certain 
it is that Doctor Allprice's horse had not been at the post 
more than five minutes, when she set out on her neighborly 
visit. * 

She was so flushed on arriving at the gate, in consequence 
of her fast walking, that it occurred to her to take a turn 
round by the bam, and so have a peep at the new carriage, 
and diminish the hue of her cheeks to a more becoming tint; 
thus, as she had said to the butcher, ^ killing two birds with 
one stone. The fastening of the barn-door proved too high 
for her arm to reach, conveniently, however. She soon found 
an opening between the gray weather-boards, of sufiicient 
width to give her a pretty good view, but she had no sooner 
peered in, than she drew back, the blood in her cheek ting- 
ling hotter than before, with wonder and curiosity. Her 
eyebrows went up of their own accord, and her mouth fell 
a-gape of its own accord : then she peered again, more cau- 
tiously, this time, and then a knot tied itself in her forehead, 
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and she applied her ear to the crack, and after a minute her 
hands clutched each other, and her head nodded, as much as 
to say, ^Vye got it!" and then, all a-tiptoe, and looking 
stealthily about her, she went away ; but whether the cur- 
tains of the carriage were blue or red, she couldn't for the 
life of her, have told. She lingered in the garden a little 
while, and as Byron says, calmed herself and fixed her brow 
into a kind of quiet, and then, with a bunch of flowers iu 
her hand, one of which she already saw, in her mind's eye, 
in the doctor's button-hole, she sauntered into the housew 




CHAPTER Xm. 

MBS. FAIRFAX VISITS MR&. WHITEFLOCK. 

^RS. WHITEFLOCK was inthe kitchen stirring a 
bowl of gruel with her own hand. " Peter thinks 
nobody makes it like me/' and of course I humor 
him/' 

" Of course," says Mrs. Fairfax ; but it was a 
new tone for Mrs. Whiteflock to take ; it had not been her 
method to humor Peter much heretofore, and Mrs. Fairfax 
felt that confidence was being withdrawn — felt, in fact, 
slightly offended. " If she is going to be so stiff," she said 
to herself, " I don't think I'll trouble myself to tell what I 
have seen ; ten to one I would get no thanks for it, anyhow." 
'* And how is your good man. Sister Whiteflock ? " ehp 
said, having come to the foregoing conclusion. "I have 
only known since morning that he was sick, or you know I 
would have been here sooner." And then she adds that she 
heard it at last quite by accident. 

In their last unwisely confidential interview, they had ad- 
dressed each other as Martha and Margaret ; but, somehow, 
these familiarities and all like ones, were dropped now, and 
that confidential interview was as though it had never been. 
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'* By accident, sister ?'" asks Mrs. Whiteflock, holding 
her spoon saspended above her bowl. " Why, I sent my 
son, Luty, a-purpose I Didn't he tell you ? " 

" Sent who? " asked Mrs. Fairfax, looking puzzled and 
Bnrprised. ^ 

Now she understood perfectly well who Luty was ; in 
fact the changing of the name from Luther Larky to Luty, 
(for Mrs. Whiteflock had always before called the name in 
full) was a complete revelation to her ; there had been a 
falling out with Luther, senior, and hence the new appella- 
tion of the namesake. ' 

If she had expected to disconcert her neighbor by this 
question and the accompanying look of astonishment, she 
failed. 

" My little son, to be sure," answers Mrs. Whiteflock; 
and then she says she supposes he forgot it, and she resumes 
the stirring of her gruel, quietly. 

" Forgot it I that would be strange I " says Mrs. Fairfax, 
''and his own father so sick I " 

" Well, my husband is not so sick," says Mrs. White- 
flock ; " he is a little ailing, and has lost his appetite ; that 
is about all." And then she goes on to say that Luty is 
very much taken up about the show that is coming ; that he 
has some of the bills to put up, and that accounts for his 
forgetfulness. However, she must take him in hand, *she 
says ; or, she adds, '* have his father do so." 

" It would certainly be wise I " says Mrs. Fairfax, hardly 
suppressing a sneer. 

There is a little silence, during which Mrs. Whiteflock 
beats the gruel with energy quite disproportioned to the 
woik, and then she says with a melancholy intonation: 
" How is poor Margaret ? " 

Mrs. Fairfax answers, putting great cheerfulness in her 
voice, that Margaret is quite well, except for a little touch 
of the nasty ague that is going about. 

" Ah, is that all?" replies Mrs. Whiteflock; "lam so 
glad to know it" And then she says, connecting their 
names quite by chance as it would appear : "Have you been 
to see Samuel within a day or two ? " 

" Within a day or two ? " cries Mrs. Fairfax. " I haven't 
been at all, and what's more, I don't intend to go I " 

*' Humph I " is that the way you desert your friends in 
19* 
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their iroable, sister?" And Mrs. Whiteflock holds the 
spoon suspended again. 

" Friends I " retorts Mrs. Fairfax. " Sam Dale my friend, 
indeed I Really, Sister Whiteflock, yon do me too much 
honor." 

" I don't do you any dishonor, I hope," says Mrs. White- 
flock. " I've lived in the house with Samuel, and ou^t to 
know something about him." And then she says &at if 
what her husband has foreseen comes out true, Samuel will 
have a most respectable position in the neighborhood yet. 

" Bless my heart, I hope you are not going crazy too ! " 
says Mrs. Fairfax. 

•' On the contrary, I think I ara just coming to my senses," 
says Mrs. Whiteflock. " And as regards Samuel, I never 
saw a nicer man about a house in my life, and I've lived 
with a good many." 

" Ay, to be sure ; there is Mr. Larky, for instance ; how 
long has he been with you, my dear It " 

Mrs. Fairfax meant this to be a deadly thrust, but Mrs. 
Whiteflock marred her point, by answering with calm direct- 
ness : " Why almost ever since we were married — long 
before Matty was bom, he came to us, and she is now in her 
fifteenth year; almost a woman, she thinks herself." And 
then she runs on about how fast girls grow up, and how 
soon they begin to want their own heads about things ; and 
how they will lace their corsets, and persist in wearing tight 
shoes, and twisting, and torturing, and burning the hair ail 
off their heads ; but when she has concluded the long list 
of faults, she says that she has no reason to complain, she 
supposes that her girls are no worse than others, but if they 
had a little more of their father's quiet disposition she would 
be glad. 

Mrs. Fairfax felt herself more and more ofiended by these 
repeated references to the husband and father ; had not Mrs. 
Whiteflock always said Peter till now, and why this new 
tone I 

" I could tell her something about one of her girls," she 
says inwardly, " if 1 had a mind ; but just let her find out 
things for herself, if she is so stiff. I don't know as it's my 
business." 

This was what she thought to herself, but she said aloud : 
" Where is your daughter, Mattie, to-day ? I should like to 
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see her/' And then she says quite innocently : "I shouldn't 
wonder if Mr. Larky was taking a notion to her one of these 
days." 

" What put that moonshine into your head, my dear?" 
Bays Mrs. Whiteflock, and she laughed with a heartiness 
that indicated a long distance from any suspicion of that 
Bort, on her part. 

'* 0, I don't know," says Mrs. Fairfax, " what put it into 
my head ; things come about that a body don't look for, 
sometimes." And then she says, " But you didn't tell me 
whether she was at home I " 

*' To be sure ; she has gone out to the field with her father, 
to pay a visit to poor old Posey ; I expect them back every 
moment." And then she talks a good deal about the strong 
attachment her husband has for old Posey, and says she 
often tells him in jest that she doesn't suppose he would sur- 
vive long if anything should befall the old mare ! None of 
this talk comes down to the truth of things ; it is surface, 
and make-believe, from first to last. 

MrB. Fairfax had no real honesty in her nature to come 
down to ; not that she was not sometimes honest, but if so, 
it was with premeditation, and for a purpose ; and Mrs. 
Whiteflock could not yet makeup her mind to say outright ; 
'* I have been wrong all these years, my sister, and 1 have 
now taken Peter to my heart, and mean, with Heaven's help, 
to do my duty hereafter. I am sorry for the past, and 
ashamed of it. The treacherous weakness for Luther Larky 
is overcome at last, and he is to go away from us for good 
and all." She could not say this, because it is hard to be 
purely honest when honesty involves a humiliating confes- 
sion, ^and she had not yet suffered to the simple truth. 

" I had no idea your husband was able to be about," says 
Mrs. Fairfax. "I am so glad to know it, my dear; of 
course, I expected to find him in the cellar." 

And then she says, *' By the way, darling, don't you think 
that damp place has had something to do with his sickness ?" 

Mrs. Whiteflock did color a little at this, and answered 
truly that she was afraid so, and that she meant to have his 
bed up-stairs in a day or two. 

** I would take the doctor's advice upon it," says Mrs. 
Fairfax. And then she says, as though it had just occurred 
to her, that she thought she noticed the doctor's horse as 
she came in, and asks if he is waiting. 
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No/' Mrs. Wbiteflock sajB ; "he had another call to 
make, and not finding my husband in, went away ah&ost 
immediately, proposing to stop here on his return/' 

And then Mrs. Fairfax unpins her shawl, and says she 
wants to have a little talk with him about Margaret and 
the nasty chills, and besides, she can't think of going away 
without having seen the man of the house. 

Mrs. Wbiteflock gives some direction to the *' help " about 
using the china and the silver knives and forks, and then 
conducts her visitor to the spare bed-room to lay off her 
things. 

" You've got your house like a palace, a'most," says 
Mrs. Fairfax, looking with admiring eyes from the flow^ed 
paper on the wall to the flowered carpet on the floor. " You 
must be very happy." 

"01 am," Mrs. Wbiteflock replied, and then she added, 
"as happy as I deserve to be ; " and she gave a little aigh 
aiid turned away. 

" I've a'most a mind to tell her," mused Mrs. Fairfax, '* I 
don't believe she is so much happier than the rest of us, for 
all," and having almost resolved, she put her finger on her 
lip, and went silently down stairs. 

Directly Peter came in, looking pale, and for him, thin. 
He was followed by little Peter, who shied away from him 
and looked at him askance, seeming all the while desirous 
of being near him. 

" And so you're father's boy, ain't you ? " says Mrs. 
Fairfax, patting him on the head. Little Peter hesitated, 
and answered with some confusion, after a while, that he was 
going to be uncle Sam's boy. 

" And who is uncle Sam ? " 

"Uncle Samuel Dale," says the boy ; "don't you know 
him?" 

" I do, to my sorrow I " says Mrs. Fairfax, and she glances 
at Peter as much as to say, " what does this mean ? " 

But instead of replying to her, he nodded to the child and 
told him to go out of doors and play and have some fun. 

" Don't want to," says the urchin. 

" yes you do I You want to find a hen's nest, don't 
you ? And if you look sharp in the roost and in the haymow, 
and all round, maybe you'll find one with twenty eggs in it. 
wouldn't that be nice *t Then you could bring 'em in to 
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mother, you see» and ask her to bake a little cake for your 
sapper. Peter loves sweet cakes, donH he ? '' 

Bat though Peter loved sweet cakes, he loved to see visi- 
tors no less, as it seemed, and hung his head and lingered, 
divided against himself. 

'' A terrible misfortune, Sam has had, to say no more," 
Mrs. Fairfax began directly. 

Peter's face flushed up, and he nudged his elbow toward 
bis boy, and then he coughed, and then he shook his head, 
and finally put his whole hand across his mouth and pressed 
his lips quite flat. . 

*^ Ah, a great misfortune, to be sure I" Mrs. Fairfax went 
on, but Peter winced and winked and pulled at her sleeve, 
and in the end got her stopped. 

" Yes, yes, a great fortune Sam has had," he answered ; 
'' he'll be one o' the richest men in these parts afore long." 
And then he opened his mouth to an 0, and looked wise. 

" Good fortune do you call it to be sent to prison ? aird I 
am sure it amounts to the same thing. I don't understand." 

" You're forgettin' about that hen's nest," says Peter, pat- 
ting his boy on the shoulder ; " run right along, or else your 
mother won't have time to bake the sweet cake ; " but still 
the lad hung back. The father looked worried, and told 
him in a low voice aside, that it wasn't his uncle Sam they 
was a-talkin' about, but another Sam that lived some'rs 
away off, and that he never heard of, and then he patted him 
again, and said '' father would like to have a sweet cake 
too." 

" Where is the nest then ? " whined the lad. 

" Where at ? Why, in the roost, 1 reckon." 

" No, 'tain't ; 'cause I was there to-day." 

'* Well, go and look again ; come now, that's a good boy." 

" It'll just be lookin' for a nest where there is no nest," 
pouted the boy. 

" What, don't old Speckle lay into the roost ; in that cor- 
ner where the straw is f Run and see ; it won't take more'n 
half a minute." 

** No, sir ; Speckle has stole her nest." 

'' 0, it's Yaller Legs ; I made a mistake." 

" No, Sir, 'tain't her, 'cause she lays under Posey's corn- 
trough." 

" Well, look there then." 
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*' But I did look there just half an hour ago." 

'* S'pose you should look under the edge o' the barn/' stitt 
patting. 

** Mother said I mustn't do that no more." 

" 0, did she ? Anyhow, there's the hay-mow ; and sweet- 
cakes full of eggs is awful good, when they're hot and 
smokin'." 

This appeal was too much for boy-nature to withstand, and 
casting longing, lingering looks behind, the child at last got 
himself out of the room. 

" I declare," says Peter, " I never patted that boy's cheek 
afore without his running straight to do my will ; but there 
is times when all boys is incompatible. He was so took up 
with you," he says, apologetically, and then he says little, 
folks has big ears sometimes, and for a reason which it will 
all be understood in due time, he doesn't want his boy to 
hear a word agin Samuel Dale. 

"But you must know he's a dangerous man I " cries Mrs. 
Fairfax. 

" 'Cause why ? 'cause he seen a spent ? " 

** 0, Peter, how foolish you are about them things," says 
Mrs. Fairfax ; " the day of ghosts and witches and all that 
is gone by." 

'' Who told you so ? " says Peter, and then he says as to 
witches, he don't believe into 'em nuther. 

" 0, man alive I there's the witch of Endor, you know," 

" No, I don't know no such thing." 

" Why, Peter, I did hope you read your Bible, at least." 

'' At least I there was no use o' your puttin' that on, as I 
see," says Peter ; and then he says, *' 1 read my Bible reg- 
ular, but I never read about the witch, which you speak of 
her." 

'* Have you the Good Book convenient ? " says Mrs. 
Fairfax ; triumphantly opening, when it was handed her, the 
book of Samuel, and turning to the twenty-eighth chapter. 

" Read out," says Peter, " beginning at the sixth verse." 

" And when Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord answered 
him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets." 

And Mrs. Fairfax paused and cast a look at Peter still 
more triumphant than the first ; but, to her surprise, his 
face was lit up with a gleam of satisfaction. 

" You perceive," says he, '* the Lord had various ways of 
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answeriDg them that called on hinii just as he has now-a- 
days." 

Mrs. Fairfax went on : — 

" Then said Saul unto his servants. Seek me a woman 
that hath a familiar spirit, that I may go to her and inquire 
of her. And his servants said to him, Behold there is a 
WQman that hath a familiar spirit at Endor.'^ 

<* There I '' cries Mrs. Fairfax, " what do you say to that ? " 

** I say," says Peter, the gleam of satisfaction still shining. 
in his face, ** that she wasn't thought to be a witch, either 
by Saul, or his servants ; that comes of your modern skep- 
ticism." 

'• Modern skepticism f " cries Mrs. Fairfax, lifting up her 
eyes with horror and amazement. 

" Yes'm," says Peter ; ** disbelief in Scripter, which it is 
nothing but skepticism." 

*' It doesn't make no difference what they called her," says 
Mrs. Fairfax ; " she was a witch anyhow, as you shall ad- 
mit ; " and she read on : ** And Saul disguised himself, and 
put on other raiment, (' Just as some does now ! ' interpo- 
ses Peter. Mrs. Fairfax frowned, and continued,) and ho 
went, and two men with him, and they came to the woman 
by night. (* Just as they do yet I ' says Peter.) And they 
came to the woman by night, and he said, I pray thee divine 
unto me by the familiar spirit (' You notice he didn't say by 
witch-work ! ' says Peter) and bring me him up, whom I 
shall name unto thee. 

"And the woman said unto him. Behold thou knowest 
what Saul hath done, how he hath cut off those that have 
familiar spirits ('It seems there was a good many of 'em,' 
says Peter) and, the wizards out of the land ; wherefore 
then layest thou a snare for my life to cause me to die ? 

'• And Saul sware to her by the Lord (* Would he a-swore 
to a witch ? " says Peter,) saying, as the Lord liveth, there 
shall no punishment happen to thee for this thing. 

^* And then said the woman, (' Mind, not the witch ! ') 
whom shall I bring up unto thee ? and he said. Bring me up 
Samuel. 

*' And when the woman saw Samuel, she cried with aloud 
voice ; and the woman spake to Saul, saying, " Why hast 
thou deceived me ? for thou art Saul." 

" You see she was frightened at her own doings," says 
Mrs. Fairfax, " and that proves that she was bad." 
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" No, mem, I don't see it," says Peter ; "she wasn't fright- 
ened at her own doings, or rather at the power of her familiar 
spirit ; she was afraid hecanse she found the man to be Saul ; 
which jou perceive she didn't know of herself." 

Mrs. Fairfax glanced along the chapter and presently 
said : " Saul didn't see Samuel with his own eyes, it appears, 
so we have only the witch's word that he was seen at alf 

"Witch agin!" says Peter, impatiently; "can't you 
speak respectful as Saul did and call her a woman with a fa- 
miliar spirit?" 

Mrs. Fairfax made no answer, but read aloud : " Aad lie 
said unto her, What form is he of? and she said. An old mau 
Cometh up ; and he is covered with a mantle. And Saul 
perceived that it was Samuel, and he stooped with his face 
to the ground and bowed himself." 

" There ! " she exclaimed, " what do you say now? " 

" Well, mem," says Peter, " I say that things in them 
days was just like things is now, purty much ; some sees, 
and some doesn't, and some has sperits about 'em, and some 
doesn't, agin, and what's more, they don't even believe in 
'em ; and them's the kind that I call 'em the biggest skeptics 
of all." 

" And you mean to say that I am one ? " 

" No, I don't say that ; but I do say them that don't be- 
lieve into the Scripters as the Scripters is writ, them is 'em, 
wheresomever found." • 

" Ypur discussion is very interesting, I dare say," says 
Mrs. Whiteflock, coming in, with a smile ; " but I am obliged 
to put an end to it. Supper is ready ; come, Mrs. Fairfax ; 
come, Peter, dear." 

Peter glanced at Mrs. Fairfax, all his face shining with 
delight, as though he would say, " You observe how that 
great woman condescends to address me." 

The elegant abundance of the table, the fine linen, the sil- 
ver, made Mrs. Fairfax jealous, and added to the irritation 
she had already experienced. Nevertheless, she praised 
everything, smiling with secret satisfaction at the thought 
of an unhappy matter she might set against it all, if she 
chose. 

Peter sat as a stranger at his own table, notwithstanding 
the adroit efforts of his wife to bring him out, and make him 
feel at home, and appear to advantage. But between his 
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pride at thus being* flattered, and his bashful confusion and 
aT^kwardnesB in being jerked so suddenly out of the old rut, 
he was really in a plight more pitiable than common. His 
own old Posey would have been much more self-possessed, 
and almost as much in place at the head of his table, as he. 

" I had hoped to have the pleasure of the doctor's com- 
pany to tea,'' says the hostess ; and then she says, " I did 
wait for him some time, but perhaps I should have waited 
longer ; would you have liked me to, my dear ? " 

Peter laughed, partly with delight, partly with shame- 
facedness — answering finally that whatever her wish was, 
it was a wish which it was his. And in the efifort of speak- 
ing be dropped his fork, and in his vain attempt to recover 
it, upset his teacup, to the great temporary damage of the 
exquisite table-cloth. 

*'0, mercy I mercy 1 What have I done?" he cries, 
standing up, and lifting his hands, in childish terror. 

" A trifle, not worth minding, my dear," says Mrs, White- 
flock, quietly indicating the vacant chair, and endeavoring 
to make him seat himself, without telling him to do so out- 
right. Then she calls for a napkin, and rises to spread it 
under his plate herself, and by dint of cunning management 
gets him back into his place. 

''He is so nervous, poor dear, since this last ill turn," 
she says, apologetically, to Mrs. Fairfax, who answers that 
she never saw him looking better, and finds it very hard to 
believe that he is sick. And then she says she knows he is 
sick beyond all question, or Dr. Allprice would not be making 
regular visits. He doesn't go like some, ' need or no need ! * " 

Mrs. Whiteflock looked up, brightening. She had guessed 
the secret. " I am so sorry he doesn't come," she says, 
" for I don't know a more agreeable gentleman." And then 
she says he is a great acquisition to the church as well as to 
the profession. 

" And we need him just now to make up for what we have 
lost," observes Mrs. Fairfax. 

" Lost I Who have we lost ? " Mrs. Whiteflock inquires 
with an anxious face, 

" Why, Sam Dale, of course, and if he is not lost for eter- 
nity as well as for time, he may bless his stars, I should 
think." 

20 
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Peter's hand grew steady at this, and his maadlin expres- 
sion changed to one of grave intelligence. 

" I don't like to hear things like them said agin nobody/' 
says he ; "if the Lord has damnation to deal out, I reckon 
he can deal it in his own time and way without any of our 
help ; anyhow, I never felt called on to take his work out of 
his hands/' 

'' Dear me, nor I neither, but all the threats against the 
wicked must apply to somebody, and the Lord's too good 
not to carry them out I " 

'* But taint for us to carry 'em out ; and though hand jine 
in hand, the wicked will not go unpunished, even if we falli- 
ble creturs hold our peace." 

Mrs. Fairfax colored deeply, and refused a second cup of 
tea. 

" But I must insist," cries Mrs. Whiteflock, reaching forth 
her pretty white hand, and smiling her sweetest. And then 
she says to Peter, " Don't you know, my dear, that it is very 
naughty to dispute with a lady in youi own house ? " And 
then to Mrs. Fairfax, "You must know, my friend, that 
Samuel Dale is a great favorite with my husband and me." 

" Indeed I I didn't know you had so many favorites." 

It was Mrs. Whiteflock's turn to color now, and she did 
— scarlet, and seeing her advantage, Mrs. Fairfax relented 
and took a second cup of tea. 

Peter had relapsed into himself again and was looking with 
silly wonder and admiration at the silver knives and forks. 

The anxious wife felt bound to arrest him, and at the same 
time to make him shine out a little if possible. She at first, 
therefore, called her visitor's attention to the fact that he 
had seemed to have an accession of gifts lately, and th^ 
she says, addressing him, " What was it you thought the 
spirits said to you the other night. I can't tell it as you 
did." 

But Peter answers that he doesn't remember. 

" yes you do — two or three nights ago. Something 
about the pearly gates and the seventh sphere ; it was po- 
etry. Can't you repeat it ? " 

But Peter says them fine things is things which they slip 
away. 

" It was about a pale flower being transplanted from earth, 
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to bloom forever in the garden of heaven," says the wife, 
still urging him on. 

'* 1 catch theends o' lines now," says Peter, " which they 
was the poetry of 'em, and one was pale, and one was veil, 
and one o' the tothers was heaven, and I can't tell about the 
last, whether it was given or riven." 

" I'm very sorry you don't remember the whole of it," 
sftys Mrs. Whiteflock ; " it was very beautiful.'* And then 
bonding to Mrs. Fairfax, and whispering, she says he seems 
to have lost his memory a good deal with this last illness ; 
bat Mrs. Fairfax only lifts her eyebrows and slightly inclines 
ber head. Then Mrs. Whiteflock continued: *' The doctor 
is quite alarmed about it." 

That was another matter, and Mrs. Fairfax grew serious 
and interested at once. Between the unmanageable husband 
and the disaffected visitor, poor Mrs. Whiteflock had uphill 
work of it, and all the shining service didn't take much from 
the discomfort. It was not so easy to make a man and a 
gentleman of Peter all at once ; and so far as I have observed, 
it is never an easy task to recast a human soul after it has 
been cooling among the shoals and shadows of time for the 
space of forty or fifty years. I have seen women who flat- 
tered themselves that there was some marvellous and trans- 
muting power in marriage that must needs make the husband 
quite to their minds, when the man was not ; and I have 
wished all such women joy of their faith, but for my part I 
have had slight confidence in it. 

Mrs. Whiteflock, as before said, had uphill work of it, and 
all the more because she tried so hard to make her good man 
do and say those things which it was not in him to do and 
say. 

Matters waxed worse and worse, until it seemed that the 
worst point of all must have been touched ; but say no man 
is happy till he is dead, and no woman neither. Martha's 
place at the table had been all this time vacant, to the mani- 
fest uneasiness and annoyance of the mother, though she 
tned to put a good face on the matter. She had not been 
with her father to look after old Posey, and none of the chil- 
dren, neither Madeline, nor Mary, nor Lucinda, nor John, 
nor Peter, nor Oartright, nor any of them, had seen her for 
the last two hours. 

** In her chamber, fixing up some finery, dare say, against 
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the show/' said the mother ; at this, Madeline ran and soon 
fetched back word that she was not there. 

" Never mind," the mother says ; ." she is probably in the 
basement — her father's office — she is very fond of the sun- 
set window there/' — thus endeavoring both to account for 
the girl's absence, and at the same time make it appear that 
the basement was rather an attractive place. '' Never 
mind, child I " and she caught Madelioe by the sleeve, but 
nothing would do but she must go down." 

" No, mother, she isn't in the cellar ! " 

" Say basement; or office, child, do I " in a half whispered 
tone of reproof. 

" What for ? ' Cause Mrs. Fairfax is here ? " 

" Why, no ! how ridiculous to be sure I " And the 
mother, with her cheek on fire, hushed the child up, and 
began talking in a spirited tone about the doctor. " What 
in the world could detain him ? Can it be Mrs. Jones or 
Mrs. Smith ? They are both expecting, you know ; " — 
confidentially and with great accession of interest — *' but 
may be they would prefer the old doctor ; " and then seeing 
that Mrs. Fairfax tossed up her head, she added, as though 
it had been a part of her first intention, " but that's not 
likely, neither." 

"Say, mother, what is Mrs. Jones expecting?" cries 
Madeline, making vague dabs in the air with her fork, as 
indicative, no doubt, of the confused state of her mind. 

" Expecting Abner and Josey to catch the hooping-cough ; 
but little girls must eat their suppers and not ask questions." 

" How are little girls to learn, then ? say, mother ? " 

" 0, you behave so naughty, Mrs. Fairfax will never come 
to see us again, will you, Mrs. Fairfax ? " 

" No, never I " says Mrs. Fairfax, shaking her head at 
little Madeline with make-believe displeasure. For, what 
with the doctor, and the mysterious matter obliquely glanced 
at, she was gotten into quite a good humor, the consumma- 
tion being almost perfected when Mrs. Whiteflock observed 
that Dr. Allprice was beautifully behaved in cases of hoop- 
ing-cough ; she must say that for him, if he was a young 
man. 

" Not so very young," says Mrs. Fairfax eagerly ; " he is 
older than I, by a good deal." 

He was the older by just three days ; but it did not suit 
Mrs. Fairfax to be too accurate, just then. 
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The current was thus beginning to run smoothly, at last, 
when all at once little Peter came flying in — his face flushed, 
and holding his cap out before him in an excited manner. 

"How many eggs, my little man?" says the father, 
peeping curiously into the cap. 

^' Nary,'' replies the lad; "but I got something else, 
though I Just see, father ; ain't it enough to take me and 
you and Uncle Samuel and mother and all of us to the great 
show what's a-coming ? Cipher it up and see ; won't it be 
fiin though I But do you think Uncle Samuel will go ? " 

*' O, be sure," says the father, taking up the loose 
change that was in the cap and counting it ; " that is, if he 
gets home from the frolic he's gone to, in time ; but where 
did you find all this money ? for money is a thing which 
doesn't grow onto bushes." 

The boy hung his head and made no answer. 

" What I cries the mother, coming to the rescue. " You 
haven't been to your father's money drawer, I hope ? " 

" No, ma'am," says Peter, promptly ; and then he says 
he didn't know that father had a money drawer ; he thought 
the money was hers. 

" No matter what you thought 1 What you have to do 
just now is to tell your father and me where you got these 
silver pieces." And she took hold of the boy's shoulder 
much as a policeman takes hold of a culprit to whom he has 
traced the missing jewels or the great bank robbery. 

" I got 'em in the barn," whimpered the lad, frightened 
half out of his wits. 

" In the barn ? that's a likely story I do you mean to pre- 
tend you found them ? " 

" No, ma'am, I don't mean to pretend nothing, but I don't 
want to tell nothing more about it." 

" Why don't you want to tell ? " 

" Because I wasn't to; I was to say I got 'em honest, 
and I wasn't to say no more ; I'd rather give 'em back than 
tell.'^ 

" Give them back to whom ? " 

" To them that give 'em." 

" And who are them ? that's the question." 

" But the answer is the answer that I ain't to answer," 
says little Peter, trembling. 

'* But you must answer, or take a whipping." 
20* 
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'* Well, he'll whip me if I tell, and you'll whip me if I 
don't tell." 

" He ! who is he ? " 

Peter threw the money from him and hegan to cry. 

''This is most extraordinary;'' cries the exasperated 
mother ; and then she asks Mrs. Fairfax if she ever had such 
trouble with her children, adding that she knew she never 
had, nor no other woman I 

There is no diplomatist like a woman when she chooses to 
be one, and Mrs. Fairfax, who understands the whole matter, 
manipulates it so artfully that the boy escapes punishment 
and the mother is content to leave the secret to the develop- 
ment of time. Content, I said, but it was with that poor 
content which we purchase by the postponement of an 
inevitable evil. She seemed content, and the arrival of Dr. 
Allprice directly, prevented all fiirther discussion of the mys- 
tery, for the present. 

** Dear Prosper," cries Mrs. Fair&x, who could not 
forego the high privilege of engagement, " I was getting so 
uneasy about you I " And she made room for him by her 
side ; but the doctor seemed oblivious to her invitation, and 
seated himself by Mrs. Whiteflock. 

** I shall be greatly flattered," he said, bowing all round, 
as though there had been a general uneasiness felt on his 
account. 

'' I was afraid your horse had run away, or something; 
indeed I was." And Mrs. Fairfax put her handkerchief to 
her eyes.- 

" Does your head ache, my dear madam t " And the doc- 
tor orders a blue pill now and then. 

*' It is not my head, Prosper," replies the widow, in a 
voice low and sad ; " it's my heart." 

** Ah, indeed I then I am afraid your case will baffle med- 
ical skill." And the doctor laughs a thin little laugh by 
way of covering his confusion. 

The widow drops the handkerchief from her eyes, and 
placing one hand on his arm with that right of manner an 
engagement is presumed to confer, says, with bewitching 
sweetness, " Promise me now, won't you, my dear, that you 
will never drive that dreadfully wild horse of yours again ? 
0, if you knew how anxious it makes me i " 

*' Your anxiety is quite superfluous, madam, and I regret 
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that you siiottld waste it ; my mare is perfectly manageable ; 
a little spirited, that is all.'' 

*' But do promise me, do now, you must ! '' 

" I should be most happy to oblige you, madam/' replies 
the doctor, coloring, and spreading butter on his pound cake, 
ia hia confusion, '* but really, 1 prefer to be excused." 

*'. Naogbty man f '' cries Mrs. Fairfax, shaking her head 
playfully, and then she tells him that she cannot allow him 
to eat butter with his cake — that it will bring on dyspepsia 
as true — as true as that he is very dear to somebody she 
knows of I 

" But the blue pill is infoUible," says the doctor, butter- 
ing his cake again, this time in defiance. 

" Prosper, you shall mind me I " and Mrs. Fairfax play- 
fully snatches the buttered piece from his hand. 

The doctor took no notice of this charming sally, but 
turning to Mrs. Whiteflock made some inquiry about her 
children, the while he disposed of hia napkin, and she, feel- 
ing that some sort of oppression one feels before the bursting 
of a thunder-storm, presently arose. Mrs. Fairfax came 
dancing up to the doctor, and asked him, with what she 
thought a very childish prettiness, if they should not kiss 
and be friends 1 He answered, dryly, that though he did 
not object to kisses in themselves, he had a decided preju- 
dice against taking them with bread and butter, and he 
offered his arm to Mrs. Whiteflock. Mrs. Fairfax took the 
arm of Peter, who by this time was sidling down stairs 
toward his own familiar quarters, where he felt so much 
more at home. 

" No, sir, that'll never do ! " she says, shining her head 
at him playfully, *' it's so seldom we have the pleasure of 
your society that we can't give it up readily. Really, it is 
quite un unexpected favor." And so, he walking automati- 
cally, she got him into the drawing-room. Then she makes 
him sit by her on the sofa, taking secret delight in the em- 
barrassment of her dear sister, as she leads the conversation 
to channels quite strange and puzzling to him, using words 
of which she is sure he does not know the meaning — words 
which she is not accustomed to use herself, and which she 
lugs in, right or wrong. And in this she had a twofold pur- 
pose, doubtless ; to shine with uncommon splendor in the 
doctor's eyes, as well as to annoy her dear friend. 
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'* If Martha Whiteflock is a mind to pretend to me/' she 
says to herself, " I'll take her at her word, that's all ! " 

But her brilliancy failed in one of its objects ; it did not 
enchant the doctor ; on the contrary, it brought him to the 
very borders of disenchantment, and at length, excusing 
himself abruptly to his hostess, he crossed the room and 
with "Allow me, madam?" seated himself between his 
mistress and poor Peter. 




CHAPTEE XIV. 

SAMUEL AMONG LUNATIOS« 

^ TIST for a minute ? " says Mrs. Whiteflock, and, 
being moved by an instinctive admonition, she 
went out of the room. 

^ Madam! and to mef^ cries Mrs. Fairfax, 
with angry reproachfulness of tone and manner. 
" Pardon me," says the doctor, but that would not be quite 
proper here — you understand? " 

But the unfortunate widow understood nothing of the 
sort indicated by the doctor's evasive that. Indeed she was 
one of those affectionally demonstrative women who habit- 
ually say to the man they have to hold and to keep : " My 
sweetest, will you help me to grayr ? Love, a potato ? " 
and "Darling, some beefsteak — iat if you please, darling?" 
and do not see that they thereby outrage the eternal iitness 
of things. 

Mrs. Fairfax, therefore, cast still more reproachful looks 
upon her man, who, having by this time felt the pulse and 
examined the tongue of the patient, was engaged in spread- 
ing a blister of Spanish flies, as big as the full moon. 

*' There is a time for all things, Margaret," he says, glanc- 
ing toward the door to make sure that Mrs. Whiteflock was 
not approaching; "a time for blisters, and a time for — tfiatP 
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•'Suppose there is,'* says the widow, beating the carpet 
with her foot, "I don't see that it is any reason why a person 
who is engaged to a person should behave to a person aa 
though they had never seen a person before ! " 

« There is such a thing as propriety," says the doctor, still 
intent upon his blister. 

** Yes, but I disagree with you as to what propriety is." 

** So I perceive, and am sorry for it." And the doctor 
concentrates his entire attention upon his patient, with all 
the indifference of a real husband. 

** Appetite good?" 

Peter shakes his head. 

" A blue pill before each meal — that will fetch you up " 

" How about sleep ? Sound and refreshii^^ ? " 

" No, sir ; just t'other ways ; onsound and onrefreshing." 

"Haifa wine-glass of brandy, and blue pill, on retiring." 

" Chest and lungs free from pain ? " 

**No, doctor; pain is free with them." 

"Ah, indeed! but on the whole, rather a favorable 
symptom. Pain is not a disease, my good sir, but an effect ; 
a warning, as it were, that we must be up and doiug. We 
must remove the disease with our blue pills, and we shall 
hear no more of the pain. Why, sir, I have cured curvature 
of the spine, and even softening of the brain with one box 
of these wonderful restoratives ! " 

"Will they cure curvature of the mind?" says Peter; 
"'cause that is what has got hold o' mel A disease which 
I've had it ever since afore I was bom, I may say." 

" Ah to be sure ! " says the doctor sympathetically; and 
then he says they will cure any form of disease to which 
poor humanity is subject — mild or malignant, acute or 
chronic. Thousands of cases have been cured, simply by the 
use of the blue pill, that have defied the powers of the aurist 
and the oculist. Ear-ache, noises in the head, intolerance of 
light, sore eyes, weak eyes, dimness or distorted vision, 
strabismus, opacity of the comea, falling of the eyelid, double 
sight, cancer, worms, vertigo or dizziness, gout, nervousness, 
consumption, rheumatism, paralysis, and, in short, every form 
of disease known to the profession. 

Some doctors have their specialty, and their special reme- 
dies, but the great remedial agent is mercury, to be employed, 
of coarse, by the skilful physician with reference to the age, 
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iex, temperftment and habits of the patient. The ivhole 
range of the maUria medica ought, in my judgment) to be 
reduced to this sole agent, its modes of administration and 
action upon the animu economy. Of course I did not pro- 
pose to eschew cupping, renesection and hlistering by mewis 
of the fly or canthaHs'^ Instead of shining down the doctor, 
Mrs. Fair&x felt that she was herself ahone down, the way 
he ran over a list of diseases alone was to her mind quite 
overwhelming. 

^ I will bring him to feel my power one way or another," 
she says to herself, and she crosses the room with a high' 
head, and joining Mrs. Whiteflock, who has just entered, 
opens a conversation upon well-huckets. 

^ Is yours, or rather, I should say, Mr. Whiteflock's, iron- 
bound,^ she says, ^ and was it made by our old friend, Mr. 
Hoops ? " And then she tells about her own, and how it 
began to give out some along last fidl, and how she got it 
mended with a new hoop or so, and how it gave out again, 
along towards Christmas, and how she docktared it up her- 
self with a bit of twine and a nail ; *' for you know. Sister 
Whiteflock," she says, with an emphasis of great satisfaction 
*Hhat we can sometimes manage little ailments at home and 
amon^t ourselves better than any of the doctors ! " 

Ana then she tells how the bucket gave out for good, and 
all along toward spring, in March she thinks it was, the fore 
port of March, and how she made it serve on one way and 
another, with corks and strings and nails, for to say the truth, 
she was loth to part with the old bucket ; her first husband 
got it for her, and then she blushes and omits the flrst, and 
goes on ; her husband got it for her in his day — poor dear 
man — Mrs. Whiteflock remembers him, and how tall and 
straight and handsome he was ; this being especially meant 
to nettle the doctor who was short and uncommonly thick. 
But at last she says, ^^ it happened one evening when Mr. 
Hoops was at our house, that we went together to the well 
for a glass of water," and then she laughs and says <'of course 
we went for a glass of water, what el^e should we go for? 
And while we were standing there in the moonlight leaning 
against the curb and talking of who was courting and who 
had been married lately, and so on, for you know, my dear, 
how he does run on upon such subjects, I stud, as he began 
to be too personal, 'By the way, Mr. Hoops, what wiU it 
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cast The to get a new well-bucket made ? ' And I called his 
attenticm the more effectaaliy to call it off from other thrnga, 
to the rickety old one. 

^^ And he says, says he, ^ that'll depend on who you give 
the job to. Some,' says he, ^ would chaise you five dollars.' 

^ And then I 8£^s, says I, ' I shan't employ those kind,' 
says I, ^ not if 1 can do better.' 

^And, says he, ^you can do a good deal better, if you 
don't scorn my work too much.' 

^ And, says I, I says, ' I don't scorn your work at all ; on 
the contrary, I think your work is superb, judging from my 
chum-dasher, which is all the work you have ever done for 
me.' 

^ And, «ay8 he, he says, ^ whose fault has it been that 
your work has gone to the t'other shops ? Not mine, I'm 
sure.' 

^^ And then I says, says I, ' it hasn't been mine, neither. 
Mr. Hoops,' says I, ^ for I've only had a new ear put into 
the milk-pail, and that one new churn-dasher, since my poor 
husband's time ; and you had one o' them jobs,' says I, * and 
it was a mistake about your not having the other one too.' 

*^ But I saw he felt hart, for all ; he's a man of tender feel- 
ings* you know ; and to make my story short, I just gave 
him the job at once, and I suppose he means to lay himself 
out to make me a splendid bucket ; for if he's been to see 
me once about it, he's been ten times, I reckon.' 

'^ Perhaps he only makes the bucket an excuse for the 
visits I " says Mrs. Whiteflock, 

'* O no, I think not ; he wouldn't have me I " answers Mrs. 
Fairfax. And then she laughs and tosses her head in a way 
that .she means to be contradictory of her words. 

And directly she says if she was going to marry at all, she 
would have mm as soon as any one ; &r he is such a nice- 
spoken man, and so ccmsiderate of a woman's feelings ! but 
really she has no idea of maiTying again ; how can she, when 
her heart is in the grave. 

"Mrs. Whiteflock, says the doctor, for he could not keep 
his place by Peter any longer, " I desire to leave some special 
directions about your husband's treatment with yourself; he 
is apt to be forgetful and negligent, I imagine, not that the 
case is critical, by any means ; it will yield to treatment, I 
have no doubt ; but you know the wise saying — an ounce of 
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prevention, &o^ and the preventive, t^atient. The 'W^^^iii^ 
The laws of hygiene are based soleJjy judgment, to t^^ g,.,^ 
mercury. What sunshine is to the nattipainistration 9Xi\^^^ 
is to the human economy ! " \I did ^^^ P^^ 

, Then he gave the strictest orders aboi^g *>y fi®«^ Pari ^ 
"Dietetics, madam," ho said, "have their plac^p® doctor, ^^ 
laws of hy^ene, but by no means a prominent o^^ ^?^ 
ever, any derangement of the natural functions, 4 V^^ 
especially any derangement that causes emaciation t)^ 
demands the most vigorous abstinence from all me^ 
other nourishing kinds of food. The cellular tissue, i 
which is that aggregation of countless minute cells or 
cles, that in plants composes their texture or substance, a: i 
in the human system forms the tissue which unites t). 
organs and envelops every part of the body, and which iL 
its diminutive cells holds or contains a fluid, intended and ^ 
calculated to facilitate and promote the action or motion of I 
the separate parts on each other, must have time, yon pep- j 
ceive, to recuperate itself without being called on to assist, j 
indirectly, as it does, in the performance, labor, or work of J 
digestion. Hence, madam, you perceive, observe or under- ^ 
stand the absolute necessity of keeping down the dietetics 
of your husband to the lowest possible grade. If he have a 
longing for food it is quite fictitious, remember, and not to 
be in the least regarded. I would recommend water-gruel, 
buttermilk, whey, and if at any time he should be very im- 
portunate, for sick persons have unaccountable whims, a 
spoonful or two of chicken-broth, very weak, or a thin bit\^ 
of burnt toast dipt in vinegar. If an acceleration of the ^d 
pulse denoting fever be observed, which is always character- 1 
ized by languor and thirst, tea of camomile or other bitter J 
herbs may oe adminstered, but cold water must be rigidly i 
prohibited ; not one drop of that, madam, for your life ! 
Sleep is of no consequence ; the less of it, and the less ' 
sound, the better, but the fresh air is to be guarded against; 
the patient's chamber must be careMly closed, day and night, 
and I would recommend a discontinuance of those daily 
walks ; they exhaust the nervous energies with almost fatal 
rapidity. I would recommend, too, that the patient abstais 
from all employment ; let his attention be concentrated as 
much upon himself and his disease as possible, exclude all 
sunshine and cheerful conversation from his apartment, and 
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ooetnetoRtiMrf ^^ anvarying punctuality to the administering of 
itt^^^gm^idial agencies. 

tothencketrolir' ^^^' I think, for the present, content ourselves with 

ttj^jjj^^ jplication of a blister to the region of the stomach, 

tbe jobta Sr^^^ mustard plasters to the soles of the feet; and with 

tt^ ^X prosecutions of these few orders, I see no reason to 

ml '00^^^^ ^ speedy and permanent recovery." 

tt^ .And with a promise to visit his patient at an early hour 

JQ,,)(y 1 the following day, Dr. AUprice bowed himself and backed 

K^imself out, for he was a man exceedingly fond of ceremony, 

^^n his own little way. Mrs. Fairfax found it hard to conceal 

. ^Q< ner bitter humiliation and disappointment ; but she caught 

, Q( at whatever she might, as a sinking person Mrill, and with 

[ various pitiable flounderings kept herself from going quite 

J under the turbulent wave. 
;ft t She had confidently expected the doctor to see her home, 
"ju but instead of that he had left her without any intimation 
^T that he would ever see her. She wished the well-bucket at 
A the bottom of the sea, and that she had never heard of Mr. 
I Hoops ; she wished she had remained at home with her sick 
, j child, though not for the sick girl's «ake, it is to be feared. 
■J She was angry with the doctor; hated him with that sort 
J of hatred that borders on the confines of love. She was 
^' angiy with herself but most and chiefly was she vexed witibi 
^ her innocent friend and neighbor, Mrs. Whiteflock ! But 

why she could not have told. 
, ^ By the way, sister,'' she says, as she tied her bonnet 

'. litrings, ^your daughter, Martha, hasn't come in yet, has 
\ she?" 

** I am by no means sure she was out," replies Mrs. White- 
Aook, affecting a quiet unconcern she by no means feels. 
I **Come again, my dear, very, very soon." 

"O, certainly; there is no one I am so fond of visiting; 
I take the best care of Peter — I beg pardon — of your good 
[ husband, I should have said," and with a kiss and a long 
pressure of the hand, the old friends parted. 

** What a hypocrite the woman is ! " cries Mrs. White- 
flock when the door is closed ; ^ I hope she won't come here 
again for one while!" And then she opens Peter's shirt and 
applies the blister with a will. 
^ ^ Well," says Mrs. Fairfax, mentally, as she allows the 

gate to slam behind her ; ^ that girl Martha is a chip of the 
21 
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old block, sure enough ! They're all a pretty set, bat I would 
not V believed they were quite so bad, if I hadn't 'a* seen 
with my own eyes ! What is the world coming to ? Just 
to think of that little chit of a girl — not fifteen 1 If Sister 
Whiteflock doesn't get her pay, I'm mistaken; that^s alL" 
And she turns aside from the direct path homeward, in 
order to make a little call at Brother Timpson's and unbur- 
den her mind, but on reflection she concluded that if the 
secret of which she was now sole mistress were to get 
abroad, it might thwart the very end she hoped for; she 
therefore contented herself with some vague hints and in- 
sinuations, and at last took her solitary way homeward across 
the fields, trampling through the weeds in preference to 
walking in the open path, as some alleviation to her feelings, 
for there was perilous stuflT pent up within her bosom. 

The following morning while they were yet at breakfast, 
Margaret sipping tea with a little dry toast — the mother 
had reduced her diet to correspond with the doctor^s direc- 
tions to Peter — Wol^ as he sat upright in the door, gave a 
growl of alarm and defiance ; the next moment wheels were 
heard grating along the graveled road, and there was Mr. 
Lightwait in the butcher^s carryall. 

"I thought perhaps you would like to drive to town with 
us, Sister Fairfax," he said, with that smile of his that 
hovered close upon gravity, ^and am come, as jou see, 
amply provided.'^ 

"But what a wretched horse and harness and things," 
cries Margaret, laughing out, and beginning to eat the toast 
which she has hitherto only made a pretence of eating. 

" O, you are ashamed to drive with me, are you, my proud 
young lady I then we shall have to leave her at home, shan't 
we, Sister Fairfax ? " 

" Indeed I would not dare allow her to go out of the 
house without first consulting Doctor Allprice," replies the 
mother with great concern. And then she tells how very 
bad Peter Whiteflock is — " You would never think it," she 
says, ^' to see him ; he eats, sleeps, and, to all appearance, is 
well as can be, but la me ! what do we in our ignorance 
know? I was with him yesterday when Doctor Allprice 
came, and if you had heard his orders I rather guess you 
would think he was sick! why he won't allow him one 
mouthful of meat, nor hardly anything elsel " And in this 
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statement she was not so far from the truth as it happened 
to her to be sometimes. 

"I feel so much better, indeed I do!" says Margaret, 
appealing to her mother. 

"Don't be alarmed," says Mr. Lightwait, patting her cheek, 
"I have come to take you to see our poor Samuel, and I 
propose to carry out my intention, that is to say^ unless your 
good mother and Doctor Allprice (for whose authority I 
entertain the highest respect) should set themselves bodily 
as well as wilfully against me." 

"I shaU cast the responsibility all upon you, then, dear 
Brother Lightwait," says Mrs. Fairfax, playfully shaking her 
nnger in his face. Then she said, of course she must go ; 
she could not think of trusting Margaret alone so far from 
her protecting care. 

Doctor Allprice will hear of this, she said to herself and 
then I shall be even with him ! Mr. Hoops and the well- 
bucket sunk iuto insignificance in comparison with this great 
affair. 

Margaret was soon ready. She had not to bestow so much 
care upon her toilet as the mother, and her pale face looked 
very charming under the rose-colored hood tied so close 
beneath her chin. 

" I will take the seat beside you. Brother Lightwait," says 
Mrs. Fairfax, "I am so fond of looking at the horse!" 

The morning was one of the most beautiful of the sum- 
mer, with that delicious softness in the air, so like a bath of 
fine odors, that characterizes the mornings and evenings of 
southern Ohio. The hay-making was gomg on in the fields 
by the way, the cows yet stood in the milking yards with 
their simrise shadows, tall and fantastic, beside them, the 
smoke was curling from the homesteads, and the busy house- 
wives plying their morning care about the doors and cool 
well-side pavements. The roads were in the best order, so 
that in spite of the rickety carryall and the clumsy, big- 
headed and ill-conditioned animal before it, the drive was 
really charming. After half an hour, the farms began to 
diminish to garden plots, and the farmhouses with their 
dingy walls and low porches, to give place to white and 
sparkling villas, and directly, where the high hills dropped 
abruptly, to the mill-creek valley a blue gleam of the River 
of Beauty might be caught between the gray roofs and 
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clnstering spires of the Qneen City, now distinctly visible. 
Down, and down, and down, past the wooded slope where 
the Spring Grove Cemetery now lies in its serene beauty, 
but where then whipporwills held court, and filled all the 
shadowy place with their melancholy music, across the dusty 
old bridge, and the city disappears again, and nothing is to 
be seen but the ^een ring of hills with which it is so com- 
pletely hemmed m. 

And now they come upon those neat and thrifty vegetable 
gardens, that lie, acre upon acre, and field against field, 
sparkling and gleaming in dew and sun, their green fresh- 
ness and golden ripeness and flowering bloom, showing along 
the bed of the valley like one of those variegated quilts 
which thriving housewives cunningly piece together. But 
fast the gardens slipped behindhand the dewy freshness gave 
place to dryness and dust, and then came the smoke and din 
and clatter of factories, the vile odors of soap and bone 
boiling, and the shocking closeness and endless continuity 
of the swine and cattle-pens. Mrs. Fairfax poured out her 
shallow stream of talk all the same, but Margaret pulled her 
hood down about her eyes, silently troubled about these, 
and many other things. 

" I dare say you have friends to see, shopping, and other 
matters on hand, that will take up your morning ; " Mr. 
Lightwait says, as they crossed the bndge of the canal and 
turned toward Main Street, ^ and for my part, I have to visit 
the Book Concern, beside a dozen other places. So, with 
your approval, we will postpone our call upon Samuel until 
the afternoon." 

"With all my heart," responds Mrs. Fairfax, "the longer 
delayed the better." 

Margaret stifled the sigh that rose to her lip, and sought to 
reconcSe her disappointed heart with the reflection that the 
delay could not be for long now, at any rate. A time and 
place of reunion were agreed upon, and the ladies at length 
set down somewhere in the neighborhood of Fifth and 
Walnut streets, where Mrs. Fairfax proposed to purchase 
sundry trifles for the adornment of her charming person. 

There was here no touch of the coolness and freshness of 
the country morning ; the sun was nearly at the meridian 
now, and the oppression of the hot pavement beneath her feet 
and the close walls about her, caused Margaret to stagger 
and put her hand to her brow. 
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"What's the matter now? " says the mother, all sweetness 
gone from her voice. 

" Nothing,"»Margaret answers, trying to gather her weak- 
ness into strength, as she best could. 

"I knew well enough it would be sol" says the mol^her, 
exulting, as it seemed, in the iulfilment of her prediction, 
and without offering so much as a helping hand, she walked 
stoutly forward, pausing only to catch at the calicoes, flan- 
nels and ribbons, flaunting over the doorways of the shops. 
Sometimes she looked back, .to be sure, but with an irritated, 
jnortiiied, and reproachful expression. 

So for two long hours the sick girl, smothered under her 
woollen hood and shawl, dragged after the mother, who was 
an inveterate bargain-hunter, up and down and across ^.nd 
back, out and in the self-same shops over and over. Whether 
she wanted an article, or whether she didn't, was all one. 
She must needs know the price, hold it up to the light, and 
pull and stretch and cheapen it. 

At length a blindness came upon Margaret's eyes, and the 
hot pavement seemed to be whiriing under her feet, and all 
breathless, overtaking her mother, and catching at her sleeve 
as she was making a dive at a strip of coarse, but brilliantly 
dyed carpet that from a high window swung low to the 
street, she said, ^ I am tainting, I must have a drink of water, 
I can't see anything." 

" Bless my heart, what a child you arel here, you mustn't 
fall in the street, what will folks think ! " And, reluctantly 
letting go the carpet, she took her by the shoulder, and 
brought her somewhat round by means of a smart shake. 
Then she pulled her across the street and into a basement 
grocery store that stood on the corner of what was then 
Western Row and Baker's Alley. An unpleasant odor per- 
vaded the place, made of a combination of fishes, fowls, 
liquors and spices, the smells of whiskey and codfish being 
predominant. 

The woman who tended the shop made haste to fetch a 
glass of water from the hydrant at the door, warm as dish 
water, and not so pellucid as a dewdrop, but offered with 
right good will, and most gratefully accepted. 

" Can I leave her here for an hour or so ? " says Mrs. Fair- 
fax as soon as Margaret, having swallowed the draught, 
began to revive a litUe. ^^ She's got the nasty chills, but she 

21* 
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would come to town to-day in spite of everything, and now 
she has to pay for it ! ** 

" Poor dear I " says the kind-hearted woman, " I've had 
the ager myself; it's shook all the teeth out o' my head 
purty nigh — see I '* And pushing her upper lip aside with 
her finger, she exhibited the toothless gums, talking in a 
mumbling voice while the exhibition was going on. 

In course the girl could stay as long as she would, and 
she would be obliged to her for her company into the bar- 
gain. 

•♦Run, Leonora, and fetch your ma's rocking-chair! and 
mind, Leonora, that you don't disturb your pa I ^ 

^ She shall have something better than a barrel to set on, 
too," when the child returned, staggering under the weight 
of a big arm-chair. 

"You must not let her be too troublesome.'* And Mrs. 
Fairfax peeps into the little fly-specked looking-glass that 
hangs against the casement of the broad window, and so she 
goes away. 

"Live any Where's nigh?" says the woman, seating herself 
on the whiskey barrel which at her urgent soUdtiition 
Margaret had exchanged for the chair. She named the 
place of her residence, languidly and without looking up. 

" Bloomington I " says the woman, " lawsy marsy, there's 
the place where Father Goodman was for a couple o' year." 

Margaret looks up now and observes the woman. She 
had a baby at her bosom, and her dress, negligently open, 
showed several inches of corset-board, thick as .a stave, to- 
gether with a good deal of coarse, soiled embroidery. She 
had crossed one knee over the other, and with the foot that 
touched the floor swayed herself to and fro on the barrel 
with as much ekse and comfort, apparently, as though she 
were seated in her own rocking-chair. 

She wore a high, carved comb in her thin flaxen hair — 
her sleeves were pushed above her elbows — her gaiters, 
once fine, were unstrung, lop-sided and greasy, and the 
heavy, filled hoops of her ear-rings had slitted her ears nearly 
in two. She had quite a wasp's waist, and her slazy lilac 
silk was flounced to the knees with " pinked " flounces. 

She had been a belle, no doubt, in her girlhood. Her baby 
had a big, blotchy head, a nose sunken well out of sight 
between its fat cheeks, and the fingers of one hand all 
webbed together. 
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It was dressed, however, after the manner of more prom- 
ising darlings ; the neck, arms and part of the bust, bare, 
and with petticoats duly embroicjered, and of such extreme 
length as to trail constantly along the sawdust and tobacco 
quids that sprinkled the floor. 

But with all its hopelessness and deformity, it was evi- 
dently a treasure in the eyes of the mother, for she said, 
shaking it loose from her bosom and holding it up for the 
admiration of Margaret, " It ain't nigh so purty as some of 
'em have been — I've had six — but if it wasn't for its nose, 
T- that comes o' hi8 drinking, I reckon, — and if its hand is 
kep' out o' sight, it looks as well as anybody's baby ! " And 
then she threatened to eat it up alive ; it was such a dar- 
ling rose-bud, and so sweet, she couldn't help it, she said. 

"Do you know Father Goodman?" Margaret asked, so 
soon as her politeness would allow her to give over admira- 
tion of the wonderftd baby. 

• "Eluow him ? well, I reckon I do. My own £ither is class- 
leader in the church he's over now ; it's two hundred mile 
from here, at a place called Big Bend ; not much of a town, 
but mighty nice folks there, they say. We expect father in 
October, along after potatoes is dug ; he don't bring no 
potatoes to sell, though; he's rich and comes to visit me 
and the children. Father never liked him, he didn't ; fact 
is, 'twas a runaway match between him and me ; marnr in 
haste and repent at leisure, that's about the way of it ! Ue's 
drunk up stairs now, and as cross as a bear. Laws, I wish 
you could see him ; he's a sight, I can tell you, — his face is 
nigh about as red as the baby's petticoat. Would you like 
to go up and peek through the crack o' the door ? It's just 
as good as .to see a hyena, all kind o' bristled up like as if 
he was a wild beast I " No, Margaret would not care to see 
him ; she was quite satisfied with what she had heard. 

"Heard!" says the woman, "hearing is nothing! If I 
should just tell you what I've underwent! I wouldn't have 
my folks to know it, though, for half the grocery. Why, 
last year when my father was here I kept him locked up in 
the back-cellar for nigh onto a week, and when he screeched 
and scratched round I pretended 'twas the cat — father 
being some deaf, you see I He's a-coming agin, father is, in 
October ; he expects to get here by the fifth, father does, 
and to start back to the Big Bend country by the tenth. 
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anyhow; he don't believe in long Tisits, father don't, and 
what I'll do with him, then, the dear onlj knows! but maybe 
some way'll be pinted out as it was afore." Then she told 
Margaret that he was just as good a husband as ever was 
when he wasn't in liquor, and the best of providers. 

^He doesn't get into one of his regular tantrums very 
often," she says, ^not more than once a week, anyhow, and 
they don't last more than two or three days for the most 
part, and when they're onto him I always tie him to the bed- 
post with a particular kind of knot I use for such occasions 
special, and he can't ontie himself till the worst is over, and 
that's a great mercy — he's tied now; won't you peek in? 
'taint but a step." 

And then she says, *^ That's why I'm in the store, me and 
the young: 'uns; when he's to himself he won't allow it. Ho, 
indeed, he'll hardly allow me to wet my hands, he's that fond 
of me." And so for two hours she ran on, now praising 
him and now blaming him, affecting between whiles to 
devour the hands, especially the club-hand, of her baby, and 
in reality devouring scraps of smoked jowls and bacon hams 
with which the wall beside her was garnished, and which 
she wrenched and twisted away with her dirty ringed 
fingers ; her dress gaping wide all the time, and the little 
nose of the baby wn^Hng almost continually among the 
grimy embroideries. 

The shops proved a fascination too strong for Mrs. Fairfax, 
as they were likely to do, and the time of her return was 
delayed an hour beyond the one appointed. She was hungry 
and tired and out of humor, she said, though she might have 
spared herself the trouble of mentioning the latter infirmity, 
as it spoke plainly for itself and if she had her way, would 
prefer to go home at once. She didn't wish to see old Sam 
Dale for her part, and she couldn't imagine why Margaret 
should wish to see him. He was just the last person under 
the sun that she had desired to see at any time; much less 
did she desire to see him now that he was either turned fool 
or gone crazy — no one knew which, nor cared. 

They found Mr. Lightwait at the place agreed upon. He 
had been waiting some time, he said, but he manifested no 
impatience; on the contrary, he was equable and quietly 
genial, as ever ; he only feared, he said, looking at his watch, 
ihsX they might be too late to see Samuel ; the hours for 
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admitting yisitors expired at three o'clock, and it was near 
that time now. Then Mrs. Fairfax put her face down very 
close, and they had a little whispered consultation, at the 
close of which she had brightened up a good deal, and ex- 
pressed a hope that they might not be too late. 

This was all long before that excellent asylum for the 
insane, which now, with its ample buildings and beautiful 
grounds, adorns one of the suburbs of the "Queen City," 
was projected ; and when a single ward of the city hospital 
was used for the accommodation and treatment of lunatics. 

" Here we are I " cries Mra. Fairfax, as she jumped to the 
ground, in a state of happy excitement, and saw the sham- 
bling legs and cadaverous faces through the high railing of 
iron that inclosed the hospital yard. Margaret pressed one 
hand hard against her beating heart, scarcely daring to raise 
her eyes lest she might discover at one of the grated windows 
the face she so longed, yet dreaded, to see. 

Mr. Lightwait, with considerate tenderness, gave her his 
arm, and they went in through the great creaking doors, and 
climbed a long flight of bare, iron-faced stairs, and were 
ushered into the matron's parlor. There they were kept 
waiting a good while, and the time seemed to Margaret 
twice as long as it was in reality. Mr. Lightwait had seated 
himself close beside her, and as in her nervous a^tation she 
picked at the old hair-cloth of the sofa, he reassured her 
from time to time with a smile, a pressure of the hand, or 
a whispered word. When the matron appeared at last, a 
gaunt woman in musty black, she trembled outright. It was ^ 
as she feared, too late ; and the matron, as she took out her 
gold watch to confirm her decision, seemed glad to have it 
so ; her high nose grew higher, and her black eyes blacker, 
with satisfaction, as she silently shook her head. 

Mr. Lightwait yielded the point with such graceful defer- 
ence (it was just as he had designed it should be) that some 
of her austerity immediately gave way — there was a great 
deal worth seeing, she said, two women just dead within five 
minutes, in the poor ward. She would have them shown 
round, although the time for seeing visitors was passed. She 
could not, however, promise them the sight of a single luna- 
tic, least of all that terrible one they had had come to see. 
She was afraid of him, for her part; he looked so ferocious 
and bloodthirsty! He was shut up in one of the ** strong 
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rooms" — they might see^ if they chose, a room like his, so 
as to know for themselves what sort of accommodations 
they ^ave to morderers I This fellow was no doubt affect- 
ing his craziness in order to escape punishment, but she 
rather thought he would be cured, if the present treatment 
were continued long enough. 

**Of course you will see the corpses !" she said, at last, 
leading the way. And then she said she thought ministers 
of the gospel, and she understood Mr. Lightwait was one, 
ought to embrace every opportunity of looking upon the 
dead, though what virtue went with such employment she 
did not explain. 

There they were — fifty cot-beds all in a row, running 
down the centre of the long, narrow room. The walls, floor, 
tables, everything was bare, and two of the beds were bare 
of bed-clothes and pillows, and on these lay the bodies of 
the two dead women — the naked feet sticking up stiff — the 
bust protruding and the head low. About the jaws of one 
a white handkerchief was tied, and over the eyelids of the 
other a vial of laudanum and a pill-box were placed. 

Some of the faces were spotted, some white and ghastly, 
and some scarlet with fever, and thejr were mostly the. faces 
of women, old, or far past middle life, but here and there 
was a head with a crown of bright young hair, and here and 
there a hand, smooth and fair as a lily, picked at the counter- 
pane or waved itself anxiously to and fro, as though it were 
beckoning to that shadowy helper, feared now no longer. 

The atmosphere was oppressive, and the sights and sounds 
appalling to one unaccustomed to such a place, and Margaret 
turned away, faint and sick. 

" There, child I " says the matron, ** this will revive you ! *' 
and lifting her skirt, she took from the huge pocket that 
dangled against her quilted petticoat a piece, or rather lump, 
of greasy, highly spiced pound cake I "It's got cinnamon in 
it," she urges, "ana I mostly keep it in my pocket, especially 
when I go about the corpses I " 

Margaret declined the cake, but accepted smelling-salts ; 
and when she was a little better, the matron insisted on her 
seeing some of the lunatics — "that'll fetch you up directly,** 
she says. 

That night upon her little bed at home, both awake and 
in her sleep, Margaret lived the whole scene over. She saw 
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the long row of narrow beds with the livid faces looking oat 
of them, the old, withered hands that had done their last 
work) the scrawny necks turning this way and that, and the 
dull, sunken eyes looking hopelessly out of the leaden circles 
about them. She saw the two dead bodies stretched 
straight on their. coarse sheets, but what haunted her more 
than the rest was the burning cheek and flashing eyes of a 
young girl, the golden tangles of whose long hair lay in a 
shining heap in her bosom ; they had just been cut ofT, but 
she clutched them close and twisted her slender white 
lingers among them as if she could not and would not give 
them jip. ^ She is from the country," the matron had said, 
and then she had whispered with Mrs. Fairfax, and the two 
women had shaken their heads, and this was all ; but the 
imagination of Margaret made up such a history of love be- 
trayed, of desertion and poverty and sickness, that she 
moaned as she spun it out. 

She saw the ** strong rooms," with their hard, bare walls 
and floors, the grated window, so high and so small, the iron 
bedstead, the iron stancheon and ring, and the door, so heavy 
and so strongly secured with bars and bolts ; the aperture, 
no bigger than a rat-hole, for the secret observations of the 
keeper, and at each of these spaces she saw in her mind's 
eye, one sad, reproachful face. 

The memory of the lunatics was less horrible; the gibber- 
ing women going up and down in their fantastic apparel, 
and with close-cat locks and unmeaning eyes, did not haunt 
her as did these cells, nor as did the hot-cheeked girl with 
her lost treajsure hugged to her bosom. 

Even the "incurables" in their straight jackets and scanty 
petticoats, tied like so many corpses to their wooden chairs, 
came back to her less vividly. She could see them all, the 
ansexed and hairy-faced, those who had ^own big and 
coarse as beasts, and those whose limbs were become crooked 
and knotty and bulged and bunched, the big flippers of feet, 
the filmy eyes, fixed as if set, the long, loose ears, the gray 
heads and the snow-white heads, they were before her, 
visible through all the dark, visible no matter how fast she 
shut her eyelids down. But, crowding them back, and 
demanding a place closer than any of them, was the image 
of him she had failed to see, for awake or in sleep, her heart 
was filled with the thought of Samuel. 
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Should she ever see him again, and if so, what would he 
say to her? She had no question as to what she should say 
to him. She would tell him that she loved him, let come 
what would. 

And this resolve comforted her; a downright resolve 
always helps us, one way or another; sometimes from the 
execution of our resolve. 




CHAPTER XV. 

<« CHAKLBT GAT." 

^HEN Miss Kathreine Lightwait was yet in her 
teens she had a lover ; one Charles Parsons Gay- 
feather, a student, at the time, in the university 
near the residence of her father. He was a 
stranger in the neighborhood — a handsome, 
light-hearted, good-humored fellow, that everybody liked 
but few persons trusted much. He was known in his col- 
lege as Charley Gay, and if an old horse were to be got into 
chapel, or a trap to be set for the legs of some innocent pro- 
fessor, Charley Gay was on hand. 

He had a great knack of committing his lessons, so that 
he could keep up with his class and still devote a good por- 
tion of his time to mischief. He had pretty hands, set off 
with a variety of costly rings ; hair colored like a ripe acorn, 
and as bright and shining as that, and eyes that all the girls 
thought marvels of depth and tenderness. He dressed well, 
though rather jauntily, perhaps, and was always to be seen 
at church, because the girls were there, most likely, and at 
all gatherings of every kind that took place. 

'* He was open-hearted as well as open-eyed, and every- 
body came to know him, and to like him as before said, with 
that sort of easy liking that stops short of trusting. Among 
the young ladies there were many perhaps who might have 
trusted, but we have only to do with the one who did trust. 
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Katherine Lightwait was almost as gay and careless as he 
in those times, and somehow her heart-strings got into his 
beautiful white hands, and stayed there, in despite of all 
efforts of father and mother to pull them thence. 

" You must not see the young fellow, Kate," the bishop 
had said; " not alone, certainly ; I don't like him — that is, 
I don't belicTe in him ; and it is much wiser and better that 
you should do as I wish, and be guided by your mother and 
me in this thing ; promise me, my dear, and Heaven help 
you to keep your promise sacred I " 

And Katherine fell pouting, at first, and then to pleading, 
and in the end to tears : but the father could not relent, 
conscientiously, and therefore would not relent at all ; and 
Katherine, seeing how matters stood, dried her eyes and 
gave the required promise, secretly resolved that she would 
see " Charley" when and where she could. 

" Our Kate is a good girl, Bethy," the bishop said, kiss- 
ing the pale cheek of his wife, ** and we must give her more 
head since we deny her her heart." 

So Katherine had her head and went about where she 
would, seeing her Charley and confiding to him all her trou- 
bles under the influence of the girlish delusion that he could 
make everything right. 

And for the time being, when he kissed her and called her 
his pretty Kate, and his poor Kate, and his own Kate, every- 
thing was right. 

He could not study his books, he said, and he didn't care 
whether he knew his lessons or not ; he didn't care for the 
college fellows any more ; he didn't care for anything in the 
world but her I ''0 Kate, if you cared half as much for 
me I" 

At first they were very cautious in choosing the time and 
place of their interviews, but success gradually emboldened 
them ; and what seemed at first a hazardous thing began to 
seem in its frequent repetitions but a small thing, and from 
the grape-vine bower in Cousin Martha's garden, or the vio- 
let bank under the beech tree, Charley would sometimes 
walk with Kate almost to the very gate of home. How 
could she refuse him when it drove him to despair to lose 
her out of his sight ! 

If she would only run away with him and escape the cruel 
oppression in which she was forced to live I " Dear, dear 
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Kate, if you only would, you should never have your sweet 
will crossed again, never I I can never love but you, my 
Kate, and your image must follow me to the grave 1 " 

One summer night when Katherine was in her night-dress, 
and just about going to bed, she heard a little noise at her 
window, like the flutter of a bird's wing, and turning hastily 
round, there, sure enough, was something white as snow 
coming through the open sash. The next moment she was 
standing by the lamp reading, all of a tremble ; it was a 
love-letter that had been tossed in at the window. 

When Katherine had read the writing she would not for- 
bear peeping out, and there, crouching under the ivy-vine 
that clambered against the wall up to the very gable, who 
should she see but Charley I 

" Do not bid me go away, sweet Kate," he whispered up 
to her ; " it is better to lie here and die here, than to live 
anywhere else I " 

Then she kissed her hand to him : " Charley, Charley, 
you must go I What if you should be found there ? for 
mercy's sake, for your own dear sake, rise and go I '' But 
he would not go for mercy's sake nor for his own sake ; if 
it were for her sake, why then he would go. 

"For my sake, then, dear Charley I " And she reached 
her arms down low as though she would fain touch his head 
and bless him. , 

" Some token, then, my Kate ; some precious little token 
of your love ? A tress from that dear head ; a flower ; the 
smallest leaf of a flower ; anything that you have touched 
and blessed! " 

" But, Charley, I have no flower, and I cannot tear for 
you a tress of my hair ; go with just my love — you have 
all that I" 

" Cruel Kate ; I cannot, will not go — not without some 
precious sign of your love ! '' 

Then she tore the lace from her sleeve and threw it down 
to him, and with a thousand whispered thanks and blessings 
he stole away. 

After this there were other interviews at the chamber win- 
dow, continued longer and full of all the promises and prot- 
estations that can be imagined, from midsummer till autumn, 
atd from autumn till early winter they had gone on ; and at 
last one night, when a quarterly meeting kept the good 
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bishop and his wife late from home, Charley stayed to a 
very imprudent hour. 

Katherine might have seen him at the garden gate, or in 
the parlor, but she had said to her father, " I will not go 
out of my chamber while you are gone ; " and so true was 
she in her falsehood, that she would not break her promise, 
and the interview was held in the accustomed way. And 
yet not quite in the accustomed way. 

It was cloudy upon this night, and about nine o'clock the 
snow-flakes began to slide slantwise down the air, and the 
wind to make moans that were pitiful about the corners of 
the old house. 

''Dear Kate, I am dying of cold,'' says Charley, "and 
your bright, warm chamber so near ; isn't it cruel ? " 

*' Ah, cruel indeed I What can I do for you ; throw you 
down my shawl ? " 

Then he said, " He would climb to the window, and she 
should put her arms about him and that would make him so 
warm, and so happy, beside ! " 

In vain Katherine said no, this could not be ; her heart 
was all on his side as against her words ; this he knew, his 
arms were strong, his will stronger, the vine against the 
wall served as a sort of ladder, and while she was saying, 
" No, Charley, this must not be," he was there, panting on 
the window seat, and her arms were about him and her face 
close to his. 

The snow wrapt them all round in its mantle, but they did 
not feel it, and the hours went by like minutes, and the mid- 
night drew near. At last Katherine said he must go, she 
would not grant another minute ; she was doing so wrong, 
so very wrong, and it was so late. Then Charley said it 
was not late, and she was doing no wrong, and if she loved 
him she would never speak such words ; for if she thought 
them she would hush them up and please him in spite of 
them. 

Then they had a little quarrel — a very tender, loving quar- 
rel — but one that required to be made up, nevertheless, 
and all this required time; and directly the click of the 
gate-latch surprised them and set their hearts beating with 
new sensations. It was the bishop coming home with his 
wife and much company, to boot. 

" What is this ? " he cries, swinging his lantern in wide cir- 
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clea about. " Some thief, perhaps, let us see I '' And 
straight he began to follow the foot-prints which the slowly- 
falling snow had not yet obliterated. Nearer, clearer came 
the voices ; the light was gleaming round the comer of the 
house. 

'* Now, the Lord have mercy I what shall we do? " cries 
Catherine, in an agony of distress. 

" This, my sweet Kate, and all shall yet be safe I " and he 
leaped into the chamber, leaving all the ivy-vine shaking 
from top to bottom, and the snow tumbling from it in thick 
showers. There was a flutter of garments still at the win- 
dow when the bishop lifted his eyes. " Good wife," he said, 
in a still, slow voice, such as he only used when deeply 
moved, "our Kate must be looked after — God knoweth 
what may have happened — we are all liable to temptation, 
and she among the rest ; take with you some one or two of 
our sisters here, and go at once to her chamber. She must 
not be spared ; if she have merited the rod, the rod must 
fall, though it were on her naked soul, and though she were 
twice my child. Go at once, dear Bethy, and the Lord have 
mercy, and make my fears to be without foundation. " - 

From this command there was no appeal, and the true 
wife and tender, trembling mother obeyed without a word. 

Alas for Katherine I poor, frightened child, what could 
she do ? The father beneath the open window, the mother 
on the stair — she did the worst that was possible — instinct 
taught her to hide, to screen herself and her lover some- 
where ; and where of all things should it be but within the 
curtains of the bed ! So there they were, sitting side by 
side, and locked within each other's arms from very fright. 

Of course Katherine was disgraced beyond all hope ; the 
father would not have shielded her if he could, and the mother 
dare not. The whole church and the whole neighborhood 
were soon aware of the scandal ; the bishop made public 
acknowledgment of his shameful humiliation in his Sunday 
morning sermon, and the grief-stricken mother went out of the 
church with her head bowed low, so low that it could never 
lift itself up, as it had done, any more. From that sorrowful 
day she drooped as a flower from which the dew and the light 
are withdrawn, and when the snows of another winter fell, 
her tender eyes were done with tears. 

Charles Parsons Gayfeather was expelled from college in 
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disgrace, and left the neighborhood for the neighborhood's 
good, as the people said, leaving with Katherine's cousin 
Martha a letter for Katherine, in which he called her, as of 
old, bis sweet Kate, and vowed himself by all that was good 
on earth and glorious in heaven, to eternal fidelity. " When 
I am rich, as I shall be sometime, my sweet Kate,'' he said, 
" I shall come back and carry you off in spite of them all ; 
it may be twenty years hence, but I shall come. Wait in 
patience and in hope, sweet Kate, as I shall." 

And while Katherine earned this letter in her bosom, 
reading it aver and over and finding in it a world of precious 
consolation long after she knew it by heart, still deriving 
new meanings and new solace from the old, old story, the 
good bishop one day said to his wife, *' Bethy darling, we 
must try to save our remaining child, in spite of our great 
enemy, the devil.'' So what should they resolve upon in 
the end, but to make a preacher of John Hamlyn. 
» "John!" calls the bishop, "John Hamlyn Lightwait, 
come here, instantly I " 

The lad thus summoned, was at the moment engaged in 
the pleasing occupation of flying his kite, and as it happened, 
his kite had gone very high, to the admiration of a dozen 
lookers-on as well as of himself, and perhaps no leader ever 
hauled down his colors with a keener sense of suffering, than 
he that high*soaring kite. 

There was no appeal, that he knew very well, and as 
he wound in the long line, hand over hand, and the kite 
sidled down, the magnificent tail fluttering and flowing be- 
hind, the moisture gathered to drops in his eyes, and 
trembled along his cheeks in spite of all he could do. 

"Johnny Lightwait's a-cryin'1" shouted a rough lad 
whose clothes were not so fine as John's, and whose kite 
would not fly so high. " He's a-cryin' like a baby ; good, 
good I " 

There was a shout of derision among those who were look- 
ing on, but from the group one little girl stept forth, her 
round face flushed at the indignity, and putting her two 
arms, tanned brown as leather, about his neck, kissed him 
right before them all. 

"Never mind, Johnny," she says; "I like you whether 
your kite is down or up ; " and with the comer of her blue 
''bib " apron, she wiped the tears from his face. She was 

22* 
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the child of poor parents, evidently ; her bare feet, scratched 
with briers, her torn dress, and the soiled tangles of her hair, 
all bespoke that, but the sweetness of her expression, now 
that her sympathy was aroused, was something wonderful. 
If a rose-bud should burst into open flower in an instant, it 
would not be more strangely sudden than the transformation 
of her countenance when the hoot against her favorite was 
raised ; and as she dropt her brown arms from his neck and 
stood trembling and dilating before him, she was like a 
rose that has been the sport of some tempest; red, ruffled, 
but sweet as she could be, withal. 

Her eyes were like a dove's in their soft tenderness, and 
her complexion would have been white as milk but for the 
tan, as might be seen by the shoulder drawn up out of the 
dress above where it was used to be tied, showing a new 
moon of pure pearl under the dusky brown. 

*' 0, 1 don't mind I " says John ; he did not say, " so long 
as you care for me ; " but he looked it, and with his kite in 
his arm he went into the house, she following him with her 
dove's eyes. 

" Your mother and I have concluded to make a preacher 
of you, my son," says the bishop ; and denuding the kite of 
its very magnificent tail, with a light dash of his hand, he 
tossed it into the fire. 

** father 1 father 1 " cries John ; and then he fell kick- 
ing and screaming and was led away by the ear, and locked 
fast in a closet. 

After three hours of solitary confinement, he was informed 
by the bishop, speaking through the key-hole, that if he 
could behave himself, having no more to do with kites and 
little beggar girls, he might come out I " to which he re* 
plied only by sullen sobs, and kicks against the door. Three 
hours more produced in some sort the desired effect, and he 
was let out and sent to bed supperless, for his obstinacy, 
where he told his sister confidentially that he would fly a 
kite whenever he had a mind, and play with whatever little 
girl he fancied, into the bargain I 

Thus the work of making a preacher of the bishop's son 
began, and the reader knows already how it ended. 

Poor Katherine ! Months and months she kept her lover's 
letter as the most precious of her treasures, clutching it in 
all her trouble as though it were the only anchor of her hope. 
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At last, one day when she saw past all doubt that shadow 
wo so much fear, sitting at the hearth-side, and making all 
her mother's face to be as the face of one who is done with 
the things of this world, she went away by herself, and tak- 
ing the letter from her bpsom, locked it out of her sight. 

There came another day, before long, when she took the 
letter from the drawer, all sweet with the scent of the rose- 
leaves that had been about it, and tearing it to little frag- 
ments, gave it to the winds to carry whithersoever they 
would. 

Charley, her own Charley, pledged to be faithful unto 
death, was married — married to a widow ten years his sen- 
ior, and possessed of five children and twenty-five thousand 
dollars I 

And this, then, was the way he got rich and the way he 
did not come back to carry off his sweet Kate I 

And what should Katherine do now for consolation but 
turn to the church ? There was nothing else to do. She 
had lost all faith in man, and was driven, as it were, to God. 
Not with any childlike confidence and hope, but as a last 
desperate refuge. Her heart did not break nor bend under 
its affliction, but it slowly withered and hardened, like a 
piece of sound timber from which the sap has been all with- 
drawn. 

She stripped off the rings from her fingers, and the furbe- 
lows and flowers from her bonnets — pinned her shawl with 
a sort of sad severity, combed her long, bright hair in the 
most unbecoming of styles, and betook herself straight to the 
church. I said wrongly, she went to God, she only went to 
the church ; she did not get religion when she renounced 
the world, and what had been born in her died out with her 
love, so that she was left a creature of mere forms and cere- 
monies with dry blood about her heart, and a dry creed 
about her soul. 

Twenty years she had lived in this state, doing what she 
considered to be her duty, in that bard way that begets 
neither grace in one's self, nor gratitude in others ; that is, 
in fact, nothing better than the sowing of withered seed 
among rocks, where there is no possibility of quickening in 
the first place, and no possibility of taking root if there were 
quickening. She seemed constantly to avenge herself on 
herself for the burden she had assumed, and not only po, but 
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also upon her friends, if friends she conld be said to have, 
who never gave any part of herself with her service. All 
men were alike to her, and all women, and both sexes the 
same as one, or as neither. Whether it was a child, an old 
man, a young man, or a maid with whom she associated, she 
remained the same — uninfluenced, untouched, all apart 
and separate. She had no need, apparently, that any human 
being could fill ; she never required any service that a ser- 
vant could not as well render as a friend, and never by look 
or sign asked sympathy. She dressed with severe simplic- 
ity, ruled her horse and her brother with the authority of 
law, and not with the right of gentleness and love ; went 
abroad only for charitable purposes, and to church, and 
commanded from her neighbors a sort of fearful respect, 
rather than cheerful admiration. 

She ruled her brother, John Hamlyn, not only with the 
authority of law, but with a rod of iron as well ; a rod that 
did not come down upon his bare shoulders, to be sure, but 
was always felt to be imminent, so that he lived all his days 
in a state of apprehension, as one might with a naked sword 
swinging over his pathway, this way and that. She was 
as a curb in his mouth, a check-rein upon his neck, and a 
general restraint upon all his actions ; only in thought was 
he free, except it were out of her sight. 

This was one reason, perhaps, why he was so prone \o 
overstep the common and accepted boundaries ; they were 
made too broad, too high, too offensively conspicuous. 
She was older than he by a number of years, and while he 
was yet in his boyhood and youth, there was some show of 
right in this authority, but when he came to man's estate 
she did not in the least relax. She had splinted up the 
weak side of her own nature and bore herself as loftily as if 
she had never known a weakness. 

Twenty years she had been living this life of religious 
mechanism, when a little incident occurred one day that 
knocked her theories to " everlasting smash," and left her 
on the basis of our common nature and common humanity. 

It was about ten days, perhaps, subsequent to the visit 
(which was no visit at all) of John Hamlyn to Samuel, that 
the brother and sister sat towards the close of the day on 
the piazza fronting the main road. The great show had come 
to town, the big tent was up on the village common, and 
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lialf the day wagon loads of tigers, leopards, curious birds, 
and hideous snakes had been stringing along the highway. 
The camels with their high backs, and the elephants under 
canvas covers, with such big round holes for their eyes, 
had gone by, and all about the parsonage, at least, was be- 
come quiet again. 

" Of course you will not countenance this vulgar show of 
monkey tricks and pony races," says Katherine, glancing 
from the great white tent toward her brother. 

" And suppose I should ? '^ says John, making letters 
with the point of his forefinger on the baluster. 

" Suppose you should ? Why John, I can't suppose that, 
knowing you as I do." 

" And what if it should turn out that you do not know me 
quite so well as you think ? What if I should go to the 
show and take the prettiest girl the village can muster ? I 
say what then, Kate ? Who would be any the worse for it ? " 
"Mustering a pretty girl, to be sure I how degenerate 
you are ! But as for knowing you, I am not quite sure I 
do know you, after that disgraceful affair the other day. I 
wonder at you, John Hamlyn ! " She always called his 
name in full when she took him to task with unusual sever- 
ity. He understood very well that she alluded to hia visit 
to Samuel, but more especially with reference to Margaret. 
He said, therefore, in reply : " Visit the widow and the 
fatherless in their afflictions," writing all the while on the 
baluster to help him out, even though he answered her from 
Scripture. 

** The devil can quote Scripture," says Katherine ; and 
then she says, " I am more and more convinced that I do 
not know you, John Hamlyn ! " 

" Are you quite sure you know yourself, my good sister ? " 
*' Perfectly sure, sir I " 

And then she said she was sure of another thing, and that 
was that little Margaret Fairfax should never rule her, nor 
her house, nor her brother's house, — not if she could pre- 
vent it! She would rather see him dead before her than 
come to such a pass ! 

" Well, Kate, I have not climbed to her chamber- window, 
and I don't mean to ; what I have done I have done openly 
and above board, and I have not seen her since the affair 
you are pleased to call disgraceful, if it will do you any good 
to know it." 
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He had never mentioned the old lover to his sister till 
now, even by remote insinuation ; he had never, indeed, 
addressed her with so much spiiit, in all his life, and when 
he had done he almost trembled at his own audacity, and 
wrote very hard upon the baluster, looking down. 

There are women who never fully appreciate kindness and 
forbearance, — women to whom, indeed, a little restraint is 
wholesome, — who constantly impinge more and more upon 
liberty, until they come to regard concession as their right, 
and their own wills as supreme. Such a woman was Kathe- 
rine Lightwait ; if her father had lived to keep a strong hand 
upon her, she would, have been a wiser and a worthier 
woman. Her brother she had stood in no fear of till now, 
when she instantly assumed a more pacific attitude, quietly 
turning the conversation to other channels. But somehow 
it got back again to the show, by and by. 

'* You really have no serious intentions of going there ? " 
said Katherine ; " think how it would look I " 

'' That is a common mistake, sister ; we think too much 
how things look, and too little what things be ; now as to 
this show, there is one light in which it may be really re- 
garded as a benefaction ; the weary, worn-out wives and 
daughters of farmers, who see no holiday from year's end to 
yearns end, find there recreation that is pleasant and not 
unprofitable. They take a lesson in natural history while at 
the same time they take pleasure ; nor is it for us to despise 
any of the works of God, as you seem to do. He made the 
beast of the field, and the bird of the air, and all the scaly 
tribes of the waters, and when He had made them He pro- 
nounced them good. So, Kate, I am inclined to go to the 
show, after all, shake hands with my neighbors, and wonder 
at the monkeys and the ponies, and Kate, do you know I 
would like to ride the elephant I " 

''John Hamlyn!" Then Katherine repressed herself 
and said the more was the pity, and she was sorry for it. 

" And so, dear Kate, am I, but you see when I was a boy, 
when it was my time to ride an elephant, that natural desire 
was repressed and crushed down within me, not crushed out, 
and the consequence is, I cannot this day see an elephant 
without an almost insane longing to be boosted up and ride." 

''Boosted I What a shocking word! Will you never 
leave oflf such things, John ? " 
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*' You see, Kate, the boost period did not have its needful 
and rightful expression, and therefore I have never really 
grown out of it, as I should if I had been boosted in the 
boost season I " 

He shook back his loose locks and laughed heartily at the 
droll light in which the veritable truth had presented itself 
to his mind, but Katherine only sighed and looked distressed. 
At last she said, '' You do not seem to understand, John, 
that your light remarks reflect upon the discipline of our 
good father, the bishop I " 

" Yes I do, Kate, understand it fully, but I find it possi- 
ble for even a bishop, though he were my father, to have 
been mistaken. He ruled us with the same iron hand, 
whereas only you, pardon me, required it, and you, Kate, 
pardon me again, have made the same mistake after him. 
You have governed me completely, but you have not changed 
my nature one whit. Now, would it not have been better 
to have taken the original wild stock and to have engrafted 
upon it something finer and higher, rather than to have 
pruned me off thus, and to leave me but an artificial wilding 
after all. Kate, I wish you, or any one, had ever under- 
stood me ! I am in a false position every way, too bad or 
too good, and sometimes I don't know which ; and to come 
to the worst, Kate, I am half in love with this little Marga- 
ret you so look down on." . 

'* Half in love with what, pray ? She has neither mind, 
manners, nor education, and is in no way fitted to be your 
mate, with her rustic bringing up, her low stature, and doll- 
baby face ! I am surprised, mortified, and ashamed ; but 
let us say no more about it ; marriage with her is not to be 
thought of." 

" You ask what I am in love with ? " said John, a good 
deal taken down in spite of himself ; " I am in love just as I 
am with a rose, or with any other sweet and exquisite thing." 

'* Yes, and would wear the sweetness out and toss her 
away just as soon as you would the flower." 

" Will you just tell me what you were in love with, when 
you were in love ? " 

*' That was in my salad days, and I beg you will never 
speak- of it again ; if I were to fall in love now, I should 
know what it was with, and you are a man, with sense and 
judgment, and in the full maturity of all your powers." 
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** I don't see that all that helps me much." 

" Nor I, to my sorrow ; but promise me, at least, that 
you will not take this girl to the show, and let us say no 
more about it ; the whole subject is abhorrent to me.'' 

Then he gave the promise, and they fell into uncomfort- 
able silence ; the one feeling outraged, and the other that he 
was cut off from human help and sympathy, and that he was 
not strong enough to stand alone. Many a time before the 
brother had sought to open his heart to his sister, though he 
had never braved it out so courageously, but she had always 
as now pressed it back upon itself and into Itself with the 
same iron hand. He said at last, perhaps to say something, 
*' Shall you go with me to the Bible class this evening, 
Kate?" 

" Certainly," she replied ; " why should you ask so fool- 
ish a question ? " He made no answer but wrote again on 
the baluster. 

The day was ended now and the long shadows joined 
into one soft shadow that spread over all the landscape. 
The sun, large and dim, was going down behind a bank of 
rosy mist, and all the air was filled with that gentle murmur 
that is soothing as a lullaby. It failed of its usual effect 
upon the brother and sister, and each felt it to be a relief 
when the evening stage coach came rattling over the neigh- 
boring hill. The eyes of both were fixed upon it as the 
four grays labored up the ascent, stretching their broad 
flanks, and nodding their glossy necks as they dragged the 
great lumbering coach behind them. There was but one 
passenger outside ; a man of middle age, dressed neatly bat 
rather finely for a traveller. He held his hat in his hand, 
and seemed to be looking about him with a wide-awake in- 
terest and keen sense of enjoyment. 

*' One of the managing showmen, I judge," says Joha 
Lightwait, glancing from the stranger to his sister. 

" Why should you so judge ?" says Katherine sharply; 
" he looked to me like anything but a showman I " She 
averted her face as she said this and directly rose and went 
into the house. 

''At the tea-table she seemed strangely absent-minded, 
breaking the bread into little crumbs on her plate, and say- 
ing nothing, and when it was time for the class, she told 
her brother she believed he would have to excuse her for 
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that evening — she had a headache and preferred to be 
alone. 

Meantime, the outside passenger of the evening coach was 
exciting a good deal of attention in the village ; he had taken 
the best room in the Eagle Hotel, called for the best the 
bouse afforded, feeing the servants with unusual liberality, 
and setting things aboiit him in order, as though with the 
intention of remaining some time. After supper, with which 
he drank wine instead of tea, and which he appeared to relish 
with the keenest zest, he strolled about the village, and in 
the course of an hour had made the acquaintance of half a 
dozen of the foremost town's-people, was hand-in-glove 
^ith the proprietors of the show, and had been admitted to 
a sight of the birds and beasts gratuitously. 

*' That is the parsonage yonder f '^ he said, as he sat 
astride a new-made barrel at the door of the cooper-shop, 
his legs deeply buried in shavings, chopping carelessly with 
the adze with one hand, and playing with a handsome beard, 
that was just touched with gray, with the other. 

" You're a worry good guesser,'' says the cooper, as he 
slipped the apron of bed-ticking over his head — '' it is the 
preacher's house, and a man of wersatile talents he is too." 

"Ah, indeed: hope I shall have the pleasure of hearing 
him ; and, by the way, what's his name? " 

Then, with a long preface that was no way to the point, 
the cooper told his name. 

"Humph I " says the stranger, setting the adze deep in 
the stick he was driving at, " Lightwait, Lightwait I it can't 
be little Bishop John, as his mother used to call him, I , 
imagine." He said this in soliloquy, his white fingers 
twisting in his beard, and his head turned backward over his 
shoulder, as if he were looking away to distant years. 

" No, sir," says the cooper, " he ain't a bishop ; not wer- 
itable, though his father was, and he is sometimes called the 
Bishop's son ; it's a kind of woluntary compliment like that 
we pay to him, you understand." 

"Yes, I understand — a sort of acknowledgment of his 
virtues and Christian graces." 

*' Yes, sir, and not altogether for any walid wirtues, as I 
know of; he's good-looking and agreeable." 

"Something like me," interposed the stranger, and he 
laughed lightly ; and then he said, hewing very hard with 
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the adze as he said it, " Is he a man of family ? or does he 
have that beautiful cottage all to himself? '' 

The cooper did not reply directly, but, taking up the 
thread of his former thought, said, "As I was remarking, 
sir, he's agreeable, but as to his wirtues proper, he always 
seemed to me to be warnished like, rather than bright all 
through." 

'' A common case enough, my friend ; but did you say he 
was married f I'm Interested in the ladies, you see." 

'' Well, sir, no sir, I didn't say nothing about it ; I didn't 
understand you to ask." 

"I put my question very awkwardly, I suppose, but I 
certainly meant to inquire if he were married ; is he ? " 

" Well, sir, he ain't married, not wisibly, any how ; he 
hain't been pasture here long." 

'' I think I shall go and quarter upon him, if he has that 
sweet cottage all to himself. Do you suppose he would 
take me in ?" 

" Well, sir, he might fur's I know. I should think you 
was about the sort of a chap he'd take to ; but I wouldn't 
wenter to perdict a welcome from his sister : she's a bit of 
a wixen, I take it." 

The stranger's face flushed suddenly. " So there is a 
woman in the house ! " he said. And then he said, '' Young 
and beautiful, of course ? " He looked down as he said this, 
his face coloring more and more. 

" No, sir ; she ain't purty according to my taste, and she 
ain't in her wemal days, neither. She's old enough for you, 
I should say." 

The stranger laughed, but the laughter was forced and 
unnatural ; and the cooper went on to say that, to his think- 
ing, the preacher's sister was hot nigh so good-looking, nor 
so good natured, neither, as what the widder Fairfax was, 
who lived in the brown house over the hill, and who had a 
daughter old enough to be married. 

" Then I shan't find a rival in you ? well, so much the 
better," says the stranger, who had recovered himself a 
little by this time ; *' but what's her name — Xantippe ? " 

" No, sir, you've wentered a wrong guess this time ; her 
name is Katherine ; a kind of cross name, I always thought." 

'* And she is married, of course ? " 

''Why 'of course,' Mr.?" 
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" 0, I don't know, I simply took it for granted." 

" Well, you've wentered wrong agin ; she ain't married, 
and never will be ; she's an old maid I " 

''Well, I suppose it is not impossible that an old maid 
should marry." 

*' Jest about the same thing, I take it ; no feller'd have 
an old maid without he was awful hard run." 

** That's your opinion, sir ; " and the stranger spoke with 
more spirit than the circumstances seemed to warrant. 

" Yes, sir, it's my opinion, and it's the werdict of all men, 
too." 

And then he said this old maid they were talking about 
had a lover once, in her youth, so report said, but that he 
didn't walue her even at her best at a high enough rate to 
have her ; anyhow, he ran off and left her, but that she 
wamped up her heart somehow, and braved it out purty wal- 
orously, considerin'. 

The stranger sat for some time after this, twisting his 
white fingers silently in his beard, and then he said, abruptly, 
" How old should you take me to be, my friend ? " 

"Well, sir," says the cooper, eyeing him sharply, "if 
you'd a' been left to the nateral disad wantages o' time, and 
if you had my old apurn onto you, you'd graze mighty close 
onto fifty, but with all your adwantages you'd pass with 
most for a leetle up'ards of forty ; but what sot you to ask 
the question ? " 

" Simply to know how I appear to strangers ; I am, as 
you guess, coming in sight of fiilfy ; heigh ho I that's getting 
to be an old man, isn't it ? " 

" Well, not so wery ; I'm forty-two." 

" But I have been talking," says the stranger, standing 
up and changing tone and manner, " wide of the purpose of 
my visit to your pretty town here ; do you happen to know 
whether a young man of the name of Samuel Dale lives 
hereabouts ? " 

Here came out all the story about Samuel, which the 
reader may be spared. 

At the end of it the stranger said he was the uncle of the 
young man, and that he had but lately fallen heir to a large 
property, through the death of a relative that had cut him- 
self off with a shilling — one John Cutwild Sparks — a fel- 
low about as strange as his name. And then he said if 
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Samuel had suffered at the hands of the people thereaboat, 
80 much the worse for them. 

" Maybe you would not be the man to windicate him so 
strongly, for all that/' says the cooper, " if it wasn't for the 
money ? " 

Then the stranger said something in an apologetic way 
about having known less of his nephew, in the past, than fa^ 
bad always desired to ; their paths in life had kept them sep- 
arate, and then Samuel was to him, a mere boy ! 

When the stranger returned to the Eagle Hotel he went 
straight to the register and making a dash or two across the 
name he had set down, wrote another beneath it ; the name 
erased was C. G. Parsons ; the one substituted was Charles 
P. Gayfeather. This done, he went to his room, and in the 
course of an hour came down very carefully dressed, and 
sauntered leisurely towards the parsonage. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

SAINT AND SINNER. 

'ft 

^ T the accustomed hour the Bishop's son, in no 
very devout frame of mind, came forth from his 
house, and turned mechanically in the direction 
of his religious duties. 
Presently, as he picked his way among the 
dusty fennel 'and thistles that fringed the road-side, there 
came to his ear a low, dolorous cry, mingled with exclama- 
tions so strange and incongruous, that he at once stood still 
and looked about him. 

The voice was that of a child, but there was something, 

more especially in the tone of the exclamations, that seemed 

not to belong to childhood. A bitterness, wildness and 

barbarity, as well as utterness of desolation. 

The cart of a travelling hunter had broken down by the 
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way, and there lay the poor old mare that had drawn it for 
hundreds of miles, kicking and struggling in her torn and 
tangled harness, her head flat on the ground, and her hind 
legs high in the air. 

The cart lay on its side somewhat like a dead fish ; one 
tire was knocked square ofif, and the wheel belonging to it 
lay in the gutter a dozen yards distant, with half the spokes 
wrenched out. The cover was stove in, the tail-board 
splintered, the coupling pole split asunder, and the coupling- 
bolt, nobody knew where. 

The ground was strewed with the hunter's accumulated 
treasures, for he was coming home from a tramp through 
the wild woods and over the prairies of the West, laden 
with a variety of skins, horns, robes and antlers, when it 
happened to him to drive his mare into a pile of loose stones, 
and so upset his cart and smash things generally. It hap- 
pened to him because it had previously happened to him to 
take a drop too much from the brown jug stowed so care- 
fully away in the bundle of '* coon-skins." It was a 
pitiable heap of ruins altogether, and he, with his shock 
head stuck through a hole in the cover, looked the saddest 
ruin of all. His red shirt was gaping wide and showing a 
bosom as rough and hairy as one of the dried skins in his 
cart. 

He was swearing like a trooper and almost drowning the 
dolorous cry that at first attracted Mr. Lightwait's atten- 
tion, and his scowling face^ red almost as his shirt, had in it, 
as he turned it this way and that and twisted it in shape 
and out of shape, that comical expression of imbecility and 
wisdom that characterizes a certain stage of drunkenness. 

"Look-a-here, stran-n-ger,'' he called nodding wisely to 
Mr. Lightwait, " look-a-here ! I say, kante yer here noth- 
ink f Want ter tell yer sir, t' Fm a genl'm'n, an' uv you 
are as I take yer tow be, by yer clothes, yer wonte notice 
that any think is outer sorts with me — kaze a real genl'm'n 
never does. 

"I'm from ole Eanetuck, sir, bom an' raised thar, an' mar- 
red thar, tow, fur that matter — used to nigger waiters, sir, 
an' the tiptoppest Bourbon and tobaccer, an' that's a fac', 
by sir. 

D' you har, sir, and d' you understan t' I'm a genl'm'n, bom 
an' raised in ole Kanetuck, sir; now as one genl'm'n 'b always 
28* 
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proud an' happy to senre another genl'm'n, jer vonte tU&l: 
it quaar t'l ask a favor o' yer, specially when I tell yer t'i 
propose tow stan' a treat. 

" What's yer drink, sir ? Bourbon 's mine, by — I aa' 
thar's nothink better'n ole Bourbon — I tell yer that, on 
the honor uv a Kanetuck genl'm'n I D'you har, sir I I 
reckon you've got the instinck of a genl'm'n, kaze you've 
got a genl'm'n's clothes enter yer, an' yer wouldn't oiind 
to cut a switch an' whirp my ole mar' fur me, an' top o' that, 
guv my little cuss uv a boy thar, a lick or two. Kaee, sir, 
I'm a real Kanetuck genl'm'n, as is in orful trubulation — 
the most qualified o' genl'm'n yer know, sir, has trubula- 
tion come ontow 'em sometimes, an' for no fault o' tham 
nuther. I kante bar to ask favors, sir, I want brung up ter 
it, but that ar mar' mus' be whirpt, and that little Cuss that 
yer see thar outer the ground must be whirpt, tow, kasse, 
sir, 'twas the boy, fust off, an' the mar' next that fotch me 
inter this trubulation. I'm a genl'm'n, sir, an' my wife's a 
rael lady, I'll swear ter that, an' I'll whirp any genl'm'n 
that dar say the contrary. She smokes the best o' tobaccer, 
sir, intow her pipe, an' all Kanetuck kante perduce a finer 
player outer the fiddle than what she is ; she'll geste play 
yer a tune, sir, that'll farly make yer har stan' on end, an 
that's a fac' by , sir I 

"Got that ar swirtch yit, sir? Mind, I tell yer, I propose 
to Stan' a treat, when you've giv the licks ! I'm a genl'm'n, 
sir, but yer see, I'm onfitted to do my own whirpin' as it 
orter be done, an as fur the cause that onfits me, uv your a 
genl'm'n, as yer close indercates yer tow be, yer wonte 
enquire nothink about it." 

'* I have no need to inquire my poor friend," says Mr. 
Lightwait, " but why should you ask me to whip, either 
your boy, or your horse f It seems to me they are both in 
trouble enough already." 

" Go ter h — ^1 with yer I " says the Kentuckian. '* Kaze 
uv yer had the fus instinck uv a genl'm'n you'd know that 
the only satisfaction inter cases like this was the whirp, 
laid enter somebody ! " 

And with this, the shock head sunk down out of sight, 
the wise look changed to one of scorn. 

By this time the two or three men who had been attracted 
by the disaster, were engaged in extricating the horse and 
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^thering up the plunder. Mr. Ligfatwait, therefore, gave 
ms attention to the boy, designated by his parent as little 
cuss, and who was, perhaps, the pitifulest object of all. 
*' Never mind my lad," he says, placing one hand on his 
shoulder, ** your father isn't hurt, and we'll have you all 
right, directly. So, wipe up your eyes and be a man ! " 

Meanwhile the boy kept on sobbing and moaning, and 
being near him, Mr. Lightwait first became aware that his 
sobs and groans were interlarded with such profane excla- 
mations as never came out of the head of a boy before, let 
us hope. 

" It ain't dad 't I'm cryin' about," says he, "it's a h — ^1- 
fired sight wuss'n that — it's my dorg ! he's got his leg 
broke 1 0, Bull, yer beautiful ole devil, you, how kin I 
guv yer up I " 

He had the great clumsy head of the dog in his bosom, 
hogging it close' and closer as he swayed himself to and fro, 
in his agony of grief. 

Then he broke out afresh, turning his indignation upon 
Mr. Lightwait. " Dad indeed I yer mus' be a purty cuss, 
now — tbar's a heap o' men kin whirp him, an half try, an 
tbar's a heap o' better hunters tow, but as fur a bull pup 
like this I he kante be matched in all Kanetuck, nor no 
whars else I 0, damnation 1 0, damnation, its tow tamal 
bad I" 

And this profanity was all through pure ignorance — he 
seemed to have no thought of any wickedness in the matter, 
but just to swear desperately as the natural way of express- 
ing iiis heartfelt trouble. 

" 0, my dorg I 0, dad's whiskey jug I its tow devilish 
bad — I swar, its tow devilish bad I " 

" Bring your lantern this way, my friend," says Mr. 
Lightwait, motioning to one of the men who had by this 
time got the mare upon her feet 

"Bless my soul I" cries the man turning the light full 
upon the dog and boy, both squat upon the ground, and 
both whining together — " what's to pay here ? " 

" Heaven help us I " says Mr. Lightwait, involuntarily 
standing back. 

He was startled thus, both by the human expression in 
the face of the dog, and the animal look of the boy — the 
latter was a round, clumsy creature, all the way of a size, 
Uke a cut-worm, and as brown as that. 
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Hair, face, clothes, legs and feet, hands and eyes were 
of one dull buttemat color, and both skin and clothing 
were so rough and shaggy, withal, as to make him seem 
more like an image moulded of sand, than a living human 
being. His jacket and trowsers were so torn and dimin- 
ished by shrinkage and wear, as to cover only half his body, 
and what with freckles and sunburn and small-pox, the Bkin 
differed so little from the clothing as to make all seem of a 
piece. The hands resembled claws, and the nails were 
broken and black, and some of them were grown into the 
finger-ends, causing various discolorations and protuber- 
ances that were anything but agreeable to look upon. 
. His ears were as brown as dead leaves, and looked dry 
and withered as if indeed they would rustle or snap oflT, if 
you were to touch them, and to make them the more con- 
spicuous, they were ornamented with gold rings. The 
shoulders had rubbed themselves through the shirt, but 
showed only like patches of a sleeker cloth. 

A rifie, as brown, and twice as long as himself, lay on 
the ground beside him, and crouching between his legs, lay 
his brindle dog, looking dreadfully like his own brother. His 
eyes had in them almost a human beseeching, the blood was 
oozing from his nose, and his crop ears and stump of a tail 
twitched constantly, as he whined in unison with his yoang 
master. 

" What are you boo-hoo-in' for, you little rascal 1 " says 
the man with the lantern, pulling the lad by one of his leaf- 
like ears, and at the same time, giving the dog a kick with 
his boot — '*this here dorg has got just as sound legs as 
you have, if he was a mind to stand onto 'em I " 

" Tamal thunder ! '' cries the boy, springing to his brown 
feet, and rubbing a brown fist in either brown eye, " don't 
yer tetch my dorg, uv yer know what's good for yer ! " 

The dog was on his feet too — his black jaws snapping 
and his back up, like a hyena. 

" Don't yer bite him, ole feller ! " says the boy, wrapping 
his hand all up in the loose skin about the dog's throat, and 
pulling him back ; " don't yer bite — the cuss ain't wurth 
it!" 

** Heaven help us I " Mr. Lightwait exclaimed again ; and 
pausing only to glance at the old mare as she stood before 
the broken-down cart, her scrawny neck thrust far through 
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her straw-stuffed collar, her ears set back, and her warty legs 
quiyering, passed sadly on, musing as he went to the effect 
that he would for the time to come be worthier of his high 
calling. While we have such heathen at our very doors, 
he said, we ought to cry aloud and spare not ; and so with 
all his heart stirred, and with all his mind solemnized, be 
joined his class and set to work with such interest and zeal 
as he had scarcely manifested until that evening. How 
long his good resolution held, we shall presently see. 

Of course, the occasion was one of great interest to all 
present, for when the pastor happened to have his heart in 
his work, he was always interesting, and somehow the 
forms and formation with which he had come in contact that 
night, had grated off some of the crust of his indifference 
and careless indolence just for the time. 

So, as before stated, the occasion was interesting to all, 
unless indeed we should except Mrs. Fairfax, who had left 
Margaret sick at home, and who had failed to meet Doctor 
Allprice there as she had expected to do. She was a good 
deal disquieted in her mind, chiefly with reference to the 
doctor's absence, who since her over-tender demonstrations 
at Mrs. Whiteflock's, had been offish, and then too, she did 
not quite like to be seen walking home all alone — not that 
she was afraid — but how would it look 1 

Mr. Lightwait's reading of the Scriptures was something 
wonderful that night, they said who heard it ; then he sang 
with all his soul, and when the concluding prayer was ended 
there was hardly a dry eye in the house. Everybody must 
shake hands with him and congratulate him on his eloquence 
and themselves on having so good a pastor. Those who 
dare make so bold shook both his hands ; among these was 
Mrs. Fairfax. 

''And how is our little Margaret?'* he said, " I am 
pained not to see her here, but trust it is nothing serious 
that has kept her from among us." 

Then Mrs. Fairfax said it was something serious — that 
Margaret had been ailing sadly ever since their drive to 
town that day — the heat, or the night air, or both together, 
had been too much for her, she was afraid. She knew that 
she was speaking falsely, and that it was Margaret's disap- 
pointment that had been too much for her, and the pastor 
knew it too, and his conscience smote him insomuch that he 
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said he would come very soon and see her. '' And suppose 
you walk home with me to-night/' says Mrs. Fairfax, seiz- 
ing upon the happy suggestion, " it will do the dear child 
good to see you, and be a charitable act besides, for I am 
quite alone.'' So she turned her defeat into a triumph, and 
carried him off, he going all the more willingly, perhaps, 
from the twinges in his conscience. 

Margaret was waiting at the open window, her face not 
freshly red like a rose, but deeply like an autumn flower, 
and her eyes flashing with strange fiery light. 

" 0, mother, guess what has happened," was her first 
eager exclamation of delight, as running forward she Mi 
upon her mother's neck and kissed her in her joy. 

" My little darling must not suffer even joy to stir her 
thus ; we must be careful of her, if she will not be careful 
of herself." And putting one arm about her waist, Mr. 
Lightwait led her back to the sofa and seated himself beside 
her, retaining her hand, and caressing it softly. She was 
carried so far beyond him, just then, in the enthusiasm of 
her joy, that is not unlikely she did not even know he had 
her hand. 

And here it may be said that Mr. Lightwait had not de« 
signed to see her, even when he had consented to accom- 
pany her mother home ; he was fully resolved, in fact, to 
turn back from the gate, and to call upon her the following 
day, but seeing her bright face at the window he felt con- 
strained to go forward and speak with her — he would not 
stop a moment — not a single moment — he had got the 
better of the tempter, and he would keep him where he 
was, behind him. So he came to the door and passed 
inside, and here he was on the sofa beside her, her white 
dress fluttering across his knees, and her little hand in his. 
He had forgotten all about the tempter, so much the worse 
for him. 

The good news that made Margaret's cheeks so red was 
all about Samuel, of course. '' 0, don't you think he has 
got a rich relative come to take him out of that bad place 
he is in, and he is going to be rich too — and I don't know 
how rich I But he has had a great fortune left him by some- 
body that is dead, and I am so glad to think it should turn 
out so after all — ain't you glad, mother? And ain't you 
glad, Mr. Lightwait 1 " And she got her hand out of his 
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and clapped the two together, laughing and crying at once 
in a frenzy of delight. 

" Pray, moderate your joy, my dear," says Mr. Lightwait. 
'* I should, indeed, be heartily rejoiced if this were proven 
true, but there are so many wild rumors concerning the 
young man Samuel that one does not dare to credit even 
the good ones." 

He spoke sadly, coldly, almost, his eyes fixed upon 
Margaret with that dark, dubious, intensified gaze that is 
sad to see. 

She did not read the look aright ; how could she read 
anything aright just then 1 but made haste to say, leaning 
quite upon his knee in her innocent gentleness, and looking 
up in his face, " 0, but you may believe it, every word, 
because Mr. Hoops has been here, and he has seen the 
man that has come after Samuel, and he told me all about 
it, and the man is at the Eagl^ Hotel now ; he came to-night 
on the coach, and all the village is talking of it. 0, I wish 
it was to-morrow I " 

" Humph I '' says Mr. Lightwait, leaning his head thought- 
fully on his hand ; "are you quite sure about this, my 
child?" 

" 0, sure as I can be 1 " and she ran on, repeating what 
she had already said, over and over, with only slight varia- 
tions of form. 

Mrs. Fairfax expressed at first the most disdainful doubt, 
but the reported fortune outweighed every other considera- 
tion, and she presently turned a somersault, — an easy thing 
for her to do, — and came up quite on the side of Samuel. 
A nice young man he always was, and she had always said 
so, and if she had had her way the other day she would 
have contrived to see him somehow ; she would be the first 
to do so now, that she would. As for his little derange- 
ment of mind, it was a misfortune, and that was the worst 
that could be said of it ; some of the best people she ever 
knew had been subject to such fits. She would go imme- 
diately and write him a letter of congratulation ; he should 
know that he had not been deserted by everybody. Would 
Brother Lightwait excuse her ? just for a few minutes I She 
must write the letter while the mood held. 

*' 0, do, dear mother I it is so good of you to think of it I 
and you will write to-morrow, or else go and see him your- 
self, won't you, dear Mr. Lightwait ? " 
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** I will go, darling, if you wish it ; I will do anything 
you wish, however painful to myselfc'' 

" But it can't possibly be painful to you to see another 
come to good fortune I Why, it makes me so happy, so 
very happy I " 

'• I -would it did not make you quite so happy, my pretty 
one." 

He drew her to him as he said this, and kissed her hair 
with a sort of reverent pity. 

" And why, dear Mr. Lightwait, would you have me less 
happy ? " 

She was leaning on his knee as he had drawn her to him, 
and looking up in his face with tenderest entreaty. 

He tightened the clasp of his arm upon her waist to a 
long, yearning pressure, slowly shook his head and sighed 
deeply. 

Directly he said, " You called me dear just now ; and if 
it had not been for Samuel's sake you said it, it would have 
been very sweet to hear." 

Margaret drew away from him — " You do not answer 
my question ? " she said. 

'' I do not dare, my child ; I am already misunderstood, 
I perceive." 

He was silent a moment, and then he said, *' There is no 
creature loves me, and if I die no soul will pity me." 

He said this in a tone of profoundest melancholy, and 
Margaret, half ashamed, gave him back her hand. 

" I ventured," he said presently, " to open my heart to 
my sister Kate this very day, and she thrust it back upon 
•itself just as you do now ; when I would be true I am 
hindered. 

" Heaven forbid that I should hinder you," Margaret 
said, her white fingers nervously, rather than tenderly, 
playing in the palm of his hand. 

*' And yet you, my darling, more than any one in the 
world, seal my lips." He had lifted her hand as he com- 
menced speaking and pressed it against his mouth, so that 
every word he uttered was a kiss upon it. 

" In what way ? I do not in the least understand you I " 

" And I fear you never will — never, my child, never." 

" I certainly try with all my poor little skill, but it some- 
times seems to me as if you took pleasure in making a 
mystery of yourself." 
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" I am nnfortunatelj sitaated, and not wilfully mysteri- 
ous, my dear, and if yon only believed in me bo that I could 
speak out plainly once for idl, how rejoiced I should be ! '' 

Then Margaret said she did believe in him, and entreated 
him to speak out once for all, but she did not believe in him, 
and was frightened at her own entreaty. 

" Well, then, it is about Samuel I would speak." 

** Very well, sir, go on." 

Her tone and manner changed in a moment, and she sat 
upright, <Sold and white as a marble column. 

Mr. Lightwait was quick to perceive this — "We will 
talk no more about him — not to-night," he said. 

'* And why not, pray ? " 

'' Because, darling, I am not prepared to say, nor you to 
hear, what I must say if I spoke out fully and &irly all my 
fears ; let me only say I have hopes as well as fears, but for 
the present prefer to suspend judgment, and keep silence. 
Are you satisfied at that f " 

"No, not in the least — if you have anything to say 
against Samuel, say it out ; if you have not, say that, and 
in either case I shall be satisfied." 

** I begin to suspect that some of my fears, at any rate, 
are true, and more than this I must not, and dare not say — 
not, certainly, till you are in another frame of mind." 
Then he said they must pray and wait, and hope all they 
could. 

Margaret was lost, bewildered, half angry, and her heart 
a little touched withal. She knew not how she felt, nor 
how she ought to feel. It seemed to her much as if her 
pastor held her death-warrant in his hand, and out of kind* 
ness to her could not read it ; but at the same time there 
was underlying the tears and the gratitude, a distrust, and 
a troubling sense of displeasure. He read her heart : " I 
see I have said too much already," he whispered, and then 
for a time nothing was said by either of them, Margaret 
pulling the flower she wore in her belt all to pieces in her 
pretty agitation. 

He took the hand and the poor broken flower together. 

" Silent so long, my darling ? " he said, " do I deserve so 

terrible a reproof? Punish me some other way ; pronounce 

some penance — there is nothing I will not do — go into 

24 
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retreat, fast, flagelate myself, abstain from, or perform any- 
thing you shall impose ; only speak I '' 

"I have nothing to say,'' replied Margaret, her brow all 
tied to a frown. 

He covered his eyes with her hand. "That frown will 
distract me," he said, " and then you will have two mad 
lovers 1 " There was no lightness of tone to take from the 
meaning of the words, but all was intensely serious. 

" Two mad lovers, indeed I " If you refer to Samuel, 
allow me to say I have not even one ; he is no more mad 
than you are, sir ; not so much ! " 

" It is the most charitable intepretation that can be pat 
upon his conduct, certainly, but, be that as it may, your 
zeal in his behalf does your pure nature honor, and makes 
me love you all the more." 

" You have mistaken your word," interposes Margaret, 
looking straight in his face. 

" Pardon me, but you did not allow me to finish my sen- 
tence. I was just going on to say, if a pastor might be 
permitted to use such a word toward his child ! Nay, do 
not deny me your hand, my little one ; I am not, and could 
not be, presumptuous in any circumstances, but at the 
same time I desire most fervently to promote your highest 
temporal and eternal welfare. Ah, but I will keep your 
hand 1 it is my right. Why, my pretty one, I have twice 
your years on my shoulders, and they, surely, to say noth- 
ing of my sacred calling, should insure me against your 
distrust, even if they failed to inspire you with the confi- 
dence which I have taken for granted, and upon which I 
have unwarrantably drawn, it seems." 

Still Margaret was silent, and he went on : "I am not 
blaming you, my dear ; I could not blame you for anything ; 
it is my misfortune, and not your fault, that I fail to make 
myself understood ; but, even against your will, I shall per- 
sist in my efforts to ward off threatening evils, of whatever 
sort, to shield and guard you in all ways, trusting to time 
and the purity of my motives to place me before you in my 
own proper light" 

The fingers of the hand he held twitched a little, but the 
hand was not withdrawn, and, holding it caressingly against 
his cheek, he went on : " Yes, my darling child, I shall still 
strive with all my might to win your confidence, your love, 
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and it is quite right that you should understand clearly 
upon what authority I seek these high privileges ; let me 
say, then, once for all, that by my instalment here I am for 
the time being constituted your shepherd ; an unworthy 
one, little Puritan, I own, but striving all the while to be 
worthier, and you are my innocent lamb, — pardon me if I 
say wayward lamb, — liable at any moment to stray from 
the true pasture. If, therefore, seeing the temptation you 
do not see, I should at any time gather you up in my bosom 
and bear you to safer and greener fields, I trust you will 
not think you have a right to rebel, and so thwart your own 
best interests.'' 

Margaret hung her head in bashful and baffled confusion, 
and her pastor continued : " If I seem obtrusive in my 
guardianship, shall not the circumstances, the motive, plead 
my excuse ? tell me, my child, my darling.'' 

She only hung her head a little lower, and he continued : 
" My duty may sometimes oblige me to cross your will, in 
which case I know I shall seem to be a hard master, rather 
than a tender, generous friend, but if such case should arise, 
as is liable always, in relations like ours, let me now bespeak 
your forbearance, your pity ; for, believe me, whatever 
cross may be imposed upon you, your part will not yet be 
so painful as mine ; remember that I have set myself the 
task of a Christian minister, and that its duties will permit 
of no temporizing and no evasion." And all the while he 
was saying this he bent tenderly over her, caressing her 
hair, her neck, her cheek, and now and then passing her 
hand along his face, or against his mouth, and by this means 
forcing her as it were to caress him. His words had indeed 
been the words of a pastor, but his manner had been the 
manner of a lover. 

Margaret was more and more bewildered and surprised 
by these strange contradictions. She was not accustomed 
to analyze motives or examine conduct very closely. She 
was not accustomed to think for herself at all, in feet, but 
to look to her superiors in years and in wisdom for guidance 
and instruction in all things ; and she felt constrained now 
from the habit of her life, and against her instinct, to take 
him at his word, and accept his spiritual fathershtp without 
further question or demur. It was all owing to her stu- 
pidity and ignorance that she failed to understand him, and 
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to be comforted by his asBarances of guardianship and pro- 
tection. 

His worldly wisdom and worldly ways were far above 
her simple wisdom and rustic ways. She thought, and she 
thought clearly, nothing more. She felt, however, that she 
was not comforted. 

She managed to thank him some how. She hardly knew 
how, for his great condescension and kindness to her, and 
to express her unworthiness of such affectionate interest, 
and then she folded her hands away from him, in her lap, 
and waited in silence. 

He understood very well that she waited, understood that 
he was dismissed, and that he owed it to her and to himself 
to go at once, and yet, knowing and feeling this, he did 
not go. 

On the contrary, he drew her quite within his arms, and 
kissed her forehead, her cheek, her mouth, exclaiming as be 
did so, " I am so happy that my little pet is not displeased 
with the warmth of my interest." She drew herself up, 
looking at him with wonder and surprise. 

" What, not understand me yet? " All his enthusiasm, 
all his spirit dropped into what seemed a surrender of hope, 
of everything. 

** No ! " said Margaret, braving her trembling heart, and 
fainting courage, "I certainly do not understand you, and 
I would rather you would not come to see me any more ! " 
And with this, she hid her face in her hands, not daring to 
look at him. 

He was not offended, nor disconcerted, nor in the slightest 
degree moved, so far as appeared. " Bless you, my child, 
bless you," he said, laying his hand on her head so lightly 
that he scarcely touched her. Then he said, " You are on 
the very verge of a precipice, my darling, trembling, totter- 
ing, going over ! " Here he caught her in his arms again, 
"and how can I help gathering you to my bosom? 0, 
Margaret, dear, dear Margaret, my very soul yearns over 
you, and yet I dare not speak." 

Margaret felt too plainly that all this was somehow 
pointed at Samuel, and with more zeal than discretion she 
began talking of him again in a rambling, disjointed sort of 
fashion, ending with a declaration of belief in his virtues, 
and the general elevation and nobleness of his character, at 
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which her listener simply lifted his eyebrows. Thus irri- 
tated she went on to say that he was a martyr withal, but 
that she thanked Heaven that the time of his deliverance 
was at hand, and of the ntter confusion of his enemies. 

To this Mr. Lightwait replied quietly that a man might be 
a martyr in a bad cause, but that he hoped the young man 
in question might be proven as good as she believed him, 
bat, begging her pardon, he had not quite her confidence. 

Then he said, patting her cheek playfully, " but we will 
talk no more of this, my dear — not to-night." 

** Let It be to-night, or never,'' cried Margaret, putting 
down her rising fears with all the strength of her will. 

He still hesitated, and endeavored with coaxing and 
caressing to pacify her, or make it seem as if he thus 
endeavored, while in reality he fretted and worried her into 
angry and open defiance. 

" You don't know anything,'' she said, "and dare not 
say anything to his prejudice." 

There was a sort of fierceness in her defence of Samuel, 
which was the result, in part at least, of her own faithless- 
ness to him — her anger had burned hot against him at 
one time, and time and time again she had seen visions and 
dreamed dreams that were not in accordance with the single 
truthfulness she exacted of him. For the hour she half 
despised herself and half despised him for whose sake she 
had been thus unfaithful, and yet, through all, his fascina- 
tion lost none of its power — nay, it had gained power just 
in the proportion he had professed to resign hope. 

He spoke now in the dangerous vein — " If I keep my 
good resolution and maintain the silence I imposed upon 
myself in the beginning of our conversation to-night," he 
said, " you must bear with me, my dear child. I know I 
have not much of. your regard to Isse, but reduce that little 
to the least, and I would not lose it for the world, as I fear 
I should, if I failed to hold my peace, even in the face of 
your challenge. You cannot know, my darling, how terri- 
ble your frown is to me — all the more terrible because I 
am not young enough nor worthy enough to hope for your 
favor. The youth of the heart outlives the youth of the 
form and face — more's the pity ; I know I have nothing to 
love but the angels, nothing to hope this side of heaven, 
but heart and soul and all that is within me yearn on the 
24* 
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same ; though I have lost the power of pleasing, I have all 
the capacity of being pleas^ I ever had, and all the 
capacity of sufferiDg too. Think as kindly as yoa can of 
me, then |^ I shall take some comfort even in your pity/' 

His voice grew tremulous as he finished speaking, and he 
hid his eyes away from her, not uncovering them even when 
she played the time to a tender little tune with her finger 
on his knee. At last he said, smiling faintly, " What has 
your young life to do with my sad years and solemn reflec- 
tions f God forbid that I should darken a moment of your 
sunshine with my shadows. I was selfish to speak of them; 
forgive me, my child ; I must and will disassociate yo« 
from my vain thoughts and go my way alone." 

Now he is in a tenderer mood, thought Margaret, he will 
take back all that he has so darkly implied against Samuel, 
and stimulated by that hope, she once more made mention 
of him. " I am sorry you will not talk of him," she said. 
" To be sure, I donH care what is said against him ; that 
is, it could not change my opinion of him ; it might pain 
me, perhaps, but I am not afraid to hear the worst — not 1 1 " 

She said this just because of her fear, for how could her 
confidence in him be perfect when he had spoken to her the 
words he had, and when she had seen him lift his hand 
against the life of a fellow creature I She was in that most 
tormenting experience that ever comes to woman — she 
loved without confidence. Nor was she much better off in 
her relation with her pastor ; she trusted him without con- 
fidence. 

" And so you are sorry I will not talk of Samuel ? " he 
said, when at last her rambling defence was ended, and then 
he went on, more in soliloquy than as if speaking to her, 
" I dare say you are right, and that what is or might be 
said would only pain you, without at all altering the estimar 
tion in which you hold this young man ; therefore, on all 
accounts it were better to leave matters to time and chance 
— himself must either be justified past all doubt before 
long, and his accusers brought to confusion, or the con- 
trary ; he trusted the former. And then he said no mao 
was ever more loth to credit evil reports of a neighbor than 
he, still it was well to bear in mind that Samuel was a com- 
parative stranger among them, that very little was really 
known of him, and that that little was certainly not all to 
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hU ci!edit, bo that it would be the part of wisdom not to 
confide too much. If the attempt upon a life bad been the 
effect of a temporary fit of insanity, he would be the first 
to receive back the poor fellow with open arms, although 
the life attempted had been his own. 

Here Margaret interrupted him — "he never did attempt 
your life/' she said, '* how could he have done so when you 
yourself acknowledged that you did not cross the meadow, 
at all ? Your story does not hang together, at one time you 
liiake as though Samuel saw nothing, and must have been 
ipsjuie, and then again you talk as if he had almost mur- 
dered you." 

" What I believe is this," says Mr. Lightwait ; " he was 
insane^ and his insanity coDJured up something that he took 
to be me, therefore, his intent being murder, he is as guilty 
aiS though he had committed murder." 

Margaret was silent. He then said, be regretted to say, 
however, that there were those — persons, too, whose judg- 
ment was not to be gainsayed, who neither believed that he 
either was now or ever had been insane — that was, in the 
true sense. Then he said, '' But you are making me do 
violence to my better judgment all the time ; let us say no 
more." 

He had said just enough to arouse the uneasy anxiety of 
Margaret, and doubtless desired her to do just what she 
did — insist upon the bringing out of whatever he surmised, 
or. had heard. 

No, no, he must not say another word, for in spite of all, 
he had still strong hopes of Samuel. ** We may yet see 
him. a useful member of the community and of the church 1 " 
he said* " Heaven grant it I " 

Directly he said he was sorry that Sister Whiteflock, the 
very stoutest of Samuel's champions, had been obliged to 
admit an unfortunate liability on his part. 

" 0, Mr. Lightwait I " cried Margaret, catching his hand, 
as one in desperation catches at a straw. '' What is it you 
would say ? " There she stopped, her imploring eyes say- 
ing plainly, " do not speak it — I cannot hear it, after all." 

\' What is it that is said ? Well, darling, since you will 
hear, and since I know you are not afraid to hear, this is 
what is said, that the imputed insanity was nothing more 
nor less than a fit of delirium tremens." 
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The fingers that had clutched his hands relaxed, the eager 
eyes lost their intense expression, and the whole attitude 
of the giii changed, as though half the life had gone out 
of her. 

He must have seen ^is, and yet he went pitilessly on. 
" The sheep-shearers protest that on shearing day Samuel 
emptied more hottles than he sheared sheep. '' 

At this Margaret hurst out with : ** The sheep-shearers, 
to be sure I and are you driven to a low set of fellows like 
that?'' 

He held up his white hand — " My impetuous darling," 
he said, " wait a little." 

" No, I will not wait I '' cried Margaret, " I hate all lies 
and liars.'' 

" And does your own memory suggest no misgiving as' 
to this paragon of yours ? " 

" No ! " said Margaret, braving it through, nor once 
staggering. 

" My child I my child ! " 

He said no more, but it was enough; the blood in her 
cheek whirled up to her brain and seemed to set it on fire, 
and she turned upon him all the more fiercely that she felt 
her strength to be nothing but weakness. 

" Yes, I hate lies, and I hate insinuations," she said ; 
** if one man has anything to say against another, let him 
say it manfully out, or if he is too much of a coward for 
that, let him keep his tongue from bints, that are, after all, 
the basest calumnies." 

" There are those who are bold enough, my little impet- 
uosity." 

" Name them, if you can ! " 

'' The sheep-shearers, if you will suffer me to name them 
again." 

" Since you are driven so low, I suppose I must suffer it, 
but the accusations of such fellows will not weigh much 
with me, I forewarn you I Go on though." 

" A low set of fellows, as you say, my dear, but was not 
this Samuel one of them ? " 

" No, — he happened to be among them, — he was not 
one of them." 

"And did he happen to lift his hand against the life <tf his 
pastor too ? " 
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'' If he did lift bis hand it was bravely done and not to 
strike in the back/' 

This was a home thrust, bat Mr. Lightwait kept his tone 
down to the same low lev^l, as he went on, " You are for- 
tunate in being able to regard their accusatiolis so lightly, 
for they do say that when he had emptied more bottles than 
he had sheared sheep, he turned his back upon his sweet- 
heart ; but what he said of her thereafter is of such a 
nature that even your commands shall not force it out of 
me, though I would gladly obey you in all things.'' 

Margaret could not stand out against this ; her own 
bitter remembrance went against her, with the rest, and 
throwing herself down upon the arm of the sofa, she hid 
her face from him, and cried as if her heart were fit to break. 
Having bruised the heart, it was time for the binding to 
begin ; besides, he had not perhaps intended to wound so 
deeply, and was, in some sort, repentant. 

'* Now Heaven forgive me, and you, too, my precious 
lamb," he cried. '' I did not intend to have this cruel thing 
wrenched out of me by any process. I was in the wrong, 
my poor, pretty one, altogether in the wrong; say you 
forgive me, for I cannot forgive myself. 0, miserable man 
that I am I " 

It happened to this man, sometimes, that his own impas- 
sioned utterances produced strange effects upon himself, 
and this proved a case in point ; and as he caressed the low 
head with a hand that in its motions was almost reverential, 
the tears actually fell from his eyes till they lay glistening 
thick upon her hair like the dew upon some dark flower. 

"You will never trust me more — never believe in me 
more," he said, "and I am undone ; I looked to you for 
counsel, and helpful wisdom ; for light and strength. Surely 
it is not in the power of man to direct his steps, else he 
would not strike into the paths he does and dash his hopes 
to ruin. 0, Margaret, dear Margaret I Look at me and 
show me that at least you do not hate me, for I am become 
hateful to myself. It is I that should lie prostrate, at your 
very feet, and with my mouth in the dust. I have insulted 
you in your sorrow, and made you justly my enemy. 0, 
Margaret, that is what cuts me to the heart. I could bear 
to be degraded in the eyes of the world — even in my own 
eyes ; but not in yours, Margaret I " 
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His voice was all broken to a tremnlouB whi8p>er, and 
liftiDg her tenderly up, and looking so gently in her face 
with his tear-dimmed eyes, he went on, " Ah, yon see now 
how weak I am, and what pitiful need I have of you. Nay, 
my darling, A> not turn away, but for mercy's sake, if not 
for mine, smile once more and bid me live, for I am as one 
dead. Feel my hands ; they are like ice. It is your cold- 
ness that freezes the blood in my veins, dear Margaret ; but 
I do not blame you ; no, no. I only blame myself.'' 

He was so humble, so penitent, so pained and so ready to 
condemn himself, how should Margaret find it in her heart 
to condemn him ; she was an artless, confiding child, and 
he a man of strong will and adroit management, and when 
he sought to dry her tears, she, like the rest of her sex, 
forgot that he had caused them. 

He thanked her for the sweet confidence and confession 
she had given him through her unrestrained emotion ; noth- 
ing in the world should have wrung from him the harsh 
words he had uttered, he said, if he had but guessed the 
extent and liveliness of her interest in Samuel ; he saw it 
all now, and had really been dull to stupidity not to see it 
sooner. Why had not his sweet little pet come to her 
stupid old pastor and told him all about it ? he had a great 
mind to box her ears for her obstinacy. And here he made 
a little pretence of boxing her ears that ended in a very 
lover-like caress. It was ail in consequence of her lack of 
faith in him that he had come to deal so cruelly with the 
gentlest, tenderest, truest and most loving little heart in all 
the world. Would and could his darling child truly forgive 
him down to the very bottom of her innocent heart ? No, 
he would not wrong her generous nature by asking the 
question. She would contradict all her sweet life to do 
otherwise. 

For her sake he would suspend judgment ; he had been 
quite too hasty, that he owned ; indeed it was not unlikely 
that the sheep-shearers had taken a little too much them- 
selves to permit of their rendering an honest verdict ; he 
was ashamed that he had not allowed their gossip to go at 
its worth ; but poor human nature was fallible, and his 
with the rest. 

It was not rating Samuel out of all mercy that would 
further his own interest just then ; that he understood well 
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enough from the first ; and but for the news of his good 
fortune which pointed to his becoming a more formidable 
rival than ever, and but for the unfavorable comparison 
Margaret had drawn between them with reference to the 
open shot and the hitting in the back, he wodld certainly 
not have been betrayed into so deep a denunciation, and tt 
is quite possible he would have spoken only in SamueFs 
praise. But what was done was done, and he must get over 
the mistake somehow, that was all. 

It may have happened to you sometime, to see a man feel- 
ing his way along the ice before boldly venturing his entire 
weight ; now backing, now zigzagging, and now cautiously 
advancing so as in the main to gain ground-— thus this 
bishop's son felt his way ; now inciting hope, now fear, 
now encouraging and now discouraging, with all the time a 
watchful eye upon his own safety, and just steadying Mar- 
garet up with praise enough to enable her to bear some new 
detraction. 

At one time he said, " He is wonderfully handsome, this 
Samuel of ours ; do you know I quite envy his manly 
breadth of chest, and those shapely leg^ upon which he 
stands so sturdily, to say nothing of the resolute cheerful- 
ness he carries about with him ! Why it is just like breath- 
ing the freshness of some primeval forest, to be near him. 
And then the shining glory of his beard I Woe's me, but I 
am continually shamed and fain to hide my womanish face 
in his presence." 

Margaret was delighted and smiled ; too bright a smile, 
it may be, to please him, for he made baste to sav it was 
very sad to think of that symbol of perfect manhood all 
dim with dust and entangled with straws I be wished ho 
had not the horrible picture in his mind— wished that bis 
hopes did not so much enkindle his fears. 

It was Margaret's turn to be displeased now. It 
seemed strange, she said, that he should return again and 
again to a picture that was so very horrible ; Mid then she 
gathered her brows into a frown and looked out into the 
moonlight. 

He apparently did not see the displeasure, but said, as 

he carefully wrapped the lace of the curtain about hi^r 

Bhoulders to protect her from the evening air, that he would 

I endeavor to conjure up a fairer picttsre, and so displace tlio 
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actual one. "We will imagine these pearly fingers a 
comb/' he said, " to clear away the dust and disentangle 
the straws, and bring back the degenerate symbol to its 
original brightness." 

And then he said the fairest maid of all the parish might, 
without doing any violence to her modesty, thus transform 
her pretty fingers, if only the favorable turn he hoped for 
came abo^t. 

And then he said there were some persons in the world so 
very good that we could not help wishing all the time that 
they were just a little better. Of his own personal knowl- 
edge he could say nothing against Samuel he was so glad 
that he knew nothing to say — in fact he had been and was 
still his debtor for some obliging favors, and he had known 
others to be so ; but, after all, generosity was not incompat- 
ible with great weaknesses of character, and, as Margaret 
knew, Samuel had had neither educational nor social aids to 
stay him up, and was therefore liable to be more importu- 
nately beset by the emissaries of Satan than the man who 
wore stronger ajmor. 

Margaret only sighed, and he repeated that he knew 
nothing of his own personal observation or experience ; he 
simply suggested possibilities, and he must beseech his 
little darling, for the sake of her own peace, not to suffer 
possibilities or even probabilities to weigh too heavily upou 
her. "We will hope for the best," he said; "ay, more, 
we will do for the best, and one of these days we may have 
our lost friend back among us, repentant, rebaptized in the 
faith, a shining pillar in the church, and the husband of 
one wife." 

Then, patting Margaret's cheek, he went on with a forced 
playfulness : " Who knows but that I myself shall have the 
pleasure of performing the rite?" adding quickly with a 
half sigh," " the melancholy pleasure." 

He remained looking at her so intently, so sadly, that she 
felt the necessity of saying something ; and so, in her inno- 
cence, and for the want of anything better to say, asked 
him if he disliked to perform the marriage ceremony. 

" I should dislike to perform yours," he said, putting one 
arm across her neck under pretence of adjusting the lace 
which he had converted into a shawl : " you must never 
require it of me — promise me you never will, dear, dear 
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Margaret I I could not get through it — not without break- 
ing down in utter confusion and disgrace." 

" Certainly not against your will," she replied, rather 
coldly, the uneasy feeling that had been possessing her all 
along, more distinctly defining itself; and then she said she 
vras sure she never expected to be married at all I 

"Of course, Margaret, you will be married, sometime, 
and I shall see it, and shall try with what strength I may, 
to rejoice in it. It will be hard, but all my life has been 
hard. Pray for me, Margaret ; pray that this wild, restless, 
yearning heart of mine may be stilled, stilled, stilled in 
some way I Forgive me, Margaret, forgive me, as you 
forgive the desire of the moth for the star — as you 
•would forgive any vain, unreasoning, frantic aspiration." 
He had wrought himself up into a fine &enzy, and as he 
bent in a supplicating attitude before her, his eyes liquid 
with that dew that is tenderer than tears ; his hair, bathed 
in the moonlight, falling in wavy slips about his forehead 
and face ; his hands clasped on her knees, and his sad, 
sweet smile just hovering on the edge of things unspoken, 
he made a glorious picture, to the mingled beauty, pathos 
and power of which Margaret was by no means insensible. 
Still she comprehended but imperfectly the full meaning of 
the man, nor is it any wonder, inasmuch as it is not likely 
that he fully and thoroughly comprehended himself. Having 
launched himself upon a tide of feeling it sometimes bore 
him beyond his own intent. 

So there they were side by side, and face to face, alone, 
the yellow moonlight falling over them, and the soft silence 
of the hour, close upon midnight, consenting to whatever 
their hearts might conceive. The wind came to help along, 
and lifted the lace from the shoulder of the girl, and left 
both enveloped in it as in the folds of a great bridal veil. 
Then fell those silences upon the conversation which are so 
dangerously expressive, with interludes of sweet trifles that 
owe so much to sighs and glances, and that cannot in the 
faintest degree be represented in words. Was the air too 
chill ? Should the moonlight be shaded a little ? Was the 
scent of the flowers too powerful ? Would, in short, that 
he could make for her another and a diviner world I 

He said at last, coming from realms poetic to things 
real and immediate, that, although he had not believed her 
25 
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when she said she never expected to be married, he had 
taken one thing for granted, and had been made very happy 
thereby ; he had taken for granted that she was not promised 
to Samuel Dale I 

Margaret was silent ; in the first place she knew not how 
to understand him, nor what she ought to say, and in the 
second place she was half afraid of him, he was so much 
older, so much wiser than she ; the things that were perti- 
nent seemed to her impertinent ; she was afraid, too, of 
outraging propriety, so she remained silent. 

With Samuel Dale she had always experienced a sense 
of security and protection, of quiet comfort and satisfaction 
with herself, but how different was it with this bishop's son. 
Dazzled, disquieted, satisfied neither with herself nor with 
him. Why then did she surrender herself to his influence ? 
it may be asked. Why does the moth fly into the flame of 
the candle ? I only know that it does. 

" You do not answer, my sweet Margaret. Was I wrong ? 
And are you then promised to Samuel, after all ? " 

" And if I were,'' she said, abruptly, disengaging herself 
from the encircling arm, " what would it be to you ? " 

She had spoken without giving herself time to think, and 
then, abashed at herself, hid her face in her hands, the hot 
tears forcing their way through her fingers. Her heart was 
choking her, and with childish impetuosity she contradicted 
herself in her very thoughts — wished she could take back 
what she had said — wished she had said twice as much ! 
wished he would go away — wished she had never seen him 
— wished she could rise up and crush him with the force of 
her moral superiority — and in the end sobbed on, and almost 
wished she had never been born. 

Do not blame her too harshly, my wiser reader, nor mingle 
too much contempt with your pity. She was a child almost, 
remember, ignorant in all that you know, perhaps, not yet 
acquainted with her own womanhood, disconcerted by her 
own emotions, at the mercy of circumstances, as it were, 
being nearly as helpless in the present instance as the bird 
in the hand of the fowler. She did not understand herself, 
how then can you hope to understand her ? 

There are some persons in the world who cannot bear to 
see the ripened rose worn by another, even when, if the 
same flower were blooming in unadmired obscurity, they 
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would never think of reaching forth their hand to gather it. 
And Margaret might perhaps have walked in and out of 
church before the eyes of this man to the end of her life, 
if she had walked only by the side of her mother, but to see 
her eyes glancing away from him to rest on Samuel Dale, 
filled him with jealous and uneasy thoughts. That rough 
hand should never gather the fair rose at all events. He 
would fain keep those wandering eyes fixed upon himself; 
he would give direction to the soft fancies, his own being 
free ; he would bestow himself away in her heart, leading 
her by the hand, the while. Some sort of ownership he 
must have, but all his desires would probably have been 
compassed by this sort of one-sided relation. 

When he told Margaret, therefore, that it was a happiness 
to him to know that she was not promised to Samuel Dale, 
he did not misrepresent himself — it was a happiness, but 
that he wished her to be promised to himself did not of 
necessity follow, 

" What would it be to me, my dear child ? " he said, in- 
nocently repeating her question, "Why, am I not your 
shepherd, to be sure, and you the most precious of the 
lambs of my fiock ? How, then, if there be a wolf in the 
fold ? shall it be as nothing to me ? '' 

He took her cheeks between his palms and gazed tenderly 
upon her, adding seriously, " No, no, I am not so heartless 
a shepherd as that, I hope, but my simple duty would prompt 
me to keep you in green and pleasant pastures, to say nolii- 
ing of higher and more Christian motives." 

He then said that he must express himself very inade- 
quately, or he could not possibly be so often and so sadly 
misunderstood. A great deal more he said in the same 
strain, disparaging himself, but somehow causing Margaret 
to feel that she herself was all to blame. 

" Our relation ought to be a very true and tender one," 
he said, stroking her hair with grave and clerical kindness, 
" open, confidential, trustful, on your part, else I am only 
your shepherd in name, and utterly disabled from guiding 
you to any purpose. I felt, my child, that our relation was 
clearly defined and understood, at last, and was, to myself, 
justified in asking and expecting your confidence, and 
surely I had no thought of overstepping the bounds of my 
professional privilege." 
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Margaret was overpowered with shame and confuBion ; 
she felt instructed; corrected, humbled and cut to the heart, 
all at once, and made no effort either to control or conceal 
her emotions. Perhaps he understood her as nearly as she 
understood herself, more nearly, it may be, but it suited 
him just then to misinteipret her. He thanked her for the 
confession and the confidence given him by this sufferance 
of her heart to speak for itself, and proceeded to offer her 
sympathy and consolation from the false basis upon which 
he had placed her, repeating in substance much of what he 
had already said in the favor of Samuel. 

" Cheer up, my poor child, cheer up, I will go and visit 
him again," he said, " and perhaps bring him home to you, 
if he is well enough ; at any rate, you may rely upon my 
doing all in my power for him." 

Then he talked of the prospective fortune. 

" This man that has come among us inquiring for him is 
a relative, you think." And then : " Well, perhaps with 
his influence and the money, — if there really be money, — 
we shall put our young man through college, yet. He 
would make a splendid fellow, with training." There was 
something in him beyond the common, that he had always 
said, but even though he had failed to see it heretofore, he 
must perforce see henceforth through Margaret's eyes. 

He talked a good deal of her duty to her mother, who, 
he was sorry had felt obliged to deny herself to him that 
evening, but that she was acting most wisely he did not 
doubt ; her early congratulation would be a staff of strength 
in the hands of Samuel. Would Margaret convey to her, 
with his much love, the hope that the loss that he had sus- 
tained that evening would shortly be made up to him 1 

He then recommended certain religious books to Marga- 
ret, and intimated the hope that she would not forget in the 
brief frivolities of time, the solemn truths of eternity, con- 
cluding, with some allusion to Samuel and his hope concern- 
ing him. She, his child, his lamb, must be patient, trustful 
and obedient, for if she were otherwise he, being her shep- 
herd, he added, playfully, should take leave to toss her over 
his shoulder and carry her whithersoever he would. 

And with this charming finale he kissed her lightly on the 
forehead and went away. 

As she lay on her pillow that night, watching the golden 
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piece of moonlight that at first £^ across her hands and 
bosom and then so silently slipped down and down to her 
feet, and from the counterpane to the floor, and from the 
floor to the wall, further and farther, till it vanished out of 
sight, she thought and thought, going over all the details 
of the evening, again and again ; but the interview was as 
little satisfactory in the review as in the experience. She 
could make nothing out of it, nor is it any wonder. It 
might have puzzled a wiser head than hers. 

In vain she sought to fix as a central and settled fact 
what she most desired to believe. He had defined himself 
as her shepherd and spiritual guide, and had promised to be 
a true friend to her and to Samuel. Why should she not 
take him at his word? She could not answer this question. 
She said to herself that she would, and must, and did, and 
bad ; that she could not ask more, and would not ask more 
than he had promised to be and was ; and so she wore the 
hours away, after the moonlight had slid out of her hands 
and out of her sight, knowing in her heart that, after all, 
and in spite of idl, she did not and could not take him at 
his word. To add to her uncomfort she was not quite at 
one with herself. There had been times in her intercourse 
with this man when she had not been £aiithful to Samuel, out 
and out. True, she had rested herself on some sort of jus- 
tification, and an impeachment of her truthfulness could not 
have been sustained, but all the while she accused herself, 
and was far from feeling justified in her poor justifications. 

All that she had said that night in Samuel's behalf did 
not make amends to her conscience for all she had failed to 
say heretofore. He had never openly declared his love till 
their last wretched interview, be sure, and no faith had ever 
been pledged between them, still they were lovers, and a 
thousand declarations and pledges could not have fixed the 
fact more undeniably. Hearts, I imagine, have generally 
been exchanged before the possibility is hinted. He never 
told me he loved me, and never asked me to love him, and 
whatever I have thought or felt, said or done, I have been 
free to say and do. This was what she said in her poor jus- 
tifications, but while she thus argued, she did not feel right 
with herself, nor guiltless toward him. His own generous 
confidence and unsuspecting honesty, together with the 
solemn sacredness with which she knew he believed in her, 
26* 
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seemed to impose upon her a stronger obligation than any 
promise she could have given. Besides, she knew the crime 
of which he stood accused had been attempted for her sake, 
and what will not woman forgive so long as she can say, 
"His treachery is truth to me." 

Margaret's mother, meanwhile, was dreaming dreams, 
both awake and in sleep. What with "The Complete 
Letter- writer," frequent recourse to the dictionary, and by 
dint of using her mouth as well as her pen, she had indited 
an epistle to Samuel Dale that gave her pure satisfaction. 
This result was not achieved at the first effort ; two unsuc- 
cessful ones had preceded it. In the first she made haste 
to congratulate him upon his happy inheritance, and to say 
that she had no doubts of his speedy and honorable release, 
that for her part she had never ceased to strive for it, nor to 
defend him from the first. Doubtless he would have friends 
enough now, but she trusted he in his great good sense 
would discriminate between old and tried friends and the 
shallow worldlings that were always dazzled by the glitter 
of gold. She told him she had written letter upon letter to 
him since the day he had been so wickedly forced from 
among them, but she feared, inasmuch as she had received 
no line in reply, that none of those ventures had ever come 
to his hand. She knew, indeed, they could not have done 
so, else his great, generous, truthful heart must have been 
touched by the unreserved pouring out of her own. 

Not satisfied with writing, and not repelled by his silence, 
she had made constant efforts to communicate with him 
personally, and had even succeeded at one time in obtaining 
access to the asylum in which he was — odious prison, she 
characterized it. There she put in some descriptive touches 
that showed her, past cavil, to have been in the house. She 
acknowledged having treated him with seeming coldness, 
" But 0, Samuel," she said, " my poor heart was beating 
with tenderness for you all the time." 

Then she told him that she loved him to distraction from 
the first moment she had ever beheld him, and she pro- 
ceeded to remind him of certain early evidences of the 
supposed fact. Did he not remember the flower she had 
kept so long, and how she had always worn the ribbon he 
had once admired ? 

Her apparent coldness had been all assumed in retaliation 
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for what seemed indifference on his part. " But Samuel," 
she said, *' I trust that seeming was not reality ! The 
thought is a dagger to my bosom I I hoped that time, that 
pride, or at any rate that the devotion of other lovers, when 
I came to have them, as I have, would wean me from my 
foolish fondness for you ; but all, all has been in vain, and 
this hour and every hour your image is the sweet torment 
of my life 1 " 

This closing passage she quoted from one of Doctor All- 
price's letters to herself, and thought it very effective. 

It may be stated here that since the engagement the 
doctor's manner had undergone a remarkable change for the 
cooler, a change so little agreeable to the widow that she 
was resolved to cast about a little and see if she could not 
better her prospects. Marriage was in her estimation but a 
chance in a ''grab-bag," and she determined to get her 
hand on something solid if possible. 

On reading over this effusion it occurred to her that she 
could better it materially by affecting utter ignorance of his 
great inheritance — her letter would seem to fall into place 
more naturally as making one of the pretended series. 

She also added some tenderer touches, quoting largely 
from the love letters of Doctor Allprice, and concluding 
with some lines from Mrs. Hemans in which she character- 
ized him as her Guido of the fiery mien, and the dark eye 
of the Italian shore I 

This, for the moment, she regarded as a complete triumph ; 
but directly an emendation occurred to her — she would 
state accidentally that Margaret was the same as engaged 
to the bishop's son, and that, being as it were, thrown 
altogether upon herself by this event, she could not longer 
restrain her heart, but must give it expression somehow, 
and where should she go if not to her own true love, 
Samuel I With the completion of the third epistle, ex- 
hausted nature gave out, and she went straight to bed, and 
straight to sleep, as calmly, as self-satisfied, as though she 
had performed the highest moral duty. She had not only 
this one consummately happy achievement to reflect upon, 
her daughter and the bishop's son had been once more 
thrown together, and who knew what might come of it I 

And so she fell asleep, neither seeing nor caring whether 
the moonlight slipped away from her hands, away from the 
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bed and the room, or whether it stayed and ilhiminated all 
with its glory, and her little ambitions went with her, and 
wrought themselves into her dreams. 

And what of Katherine Lightwait ? and did the moon- 
shine gild her walls that night ; or were they painted with 
a yet more dazzling splendor, or were they dark and gloomy 
and chill ? Let us see 1 

John Hamlyn was no sooner out of the house than, betak- 
ing herself to her chamber, she locked the door, and falling 
on her knees, prayed for gaidance and direction, but the 
words of her petition varied little from the accustomed for- 
mula, and the variations were all manufactured by her brain, 
her heart had nothing whatever to do with it ; truth is, it 
was in such a state of strange and soft confusion as to be 
only in part conscious of the mechanical action of her mind. 

She had told her brother that she knew herself, and when 
she arose from her knees, opening the blind facing the gate 
and the sunset lights, no doubt had yet come to her. As 
was her custom, she took up the Bible, and turned leaf after 
leaf with external serenity, not doubting even yet, though 
she received no meaning from the words she read, but that 
she knew herself perfectly. 

Twenty years her heart had been held beneath her will as 
with an iron hand, and was it to slip from her control now 
at the mere hint, the shadowy suggestion of one who had 
been long ago repudiated, utterly and irretrievably dis- 
placed, forgotten, almost ? Ah, no ; what was it to her 
that the passing stranger reminded her in some way of the 
girl's foolish dream I She was a woman now, and had put 
away childish things, to be sure I 

It did not occur to her that the hint, the shadow, had 
already had its influence ; else why had she stayed away 
from the class ; and why was she there alone with twenty 
years between her eyes and the page they rested upon f 
Why, indeed, was she saying, I have put away childish 
things I Would she, if she had known herself as thoroughly 
as she thought she did ? 

There come experiences to us sometimes that jostle ns 
out of our shallow complacences, and leave us high and 
dry, to get acquainted with ourselves anew. One of these 
was coming — coming, and would soon meet Katherine 
Lightwait. 
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Now and then her heart,, that did not speak often, spoke 
out, as she read, in spite of her, spoke out, and said — 
What if it should be he, Kate, after all I 

And then she would answer boldly back. Well, if it 
should be he, what were that to me, I should like to know 1 
I am what I am, and as I am I shall be till I die. 

Then her heart would make a little sweet confusion, and 
the iron will would fancy it had it all its own way. 

£very passing footstep startled her, nevertheless, and at 
length she changed her position so that she could no longer 
see the high road nor the door-yard gate ; I will maintain 
my serenity, she says, against all odds, come what will. I 
would not surrender to the reality, let alone to the shadow I 
And so saying she changed her position, and in this much, 
did surrender. It became too dusky to admit of further 
reading, sltie said directly, and closed the book. She had 
read later many a time, and when she had clasped the clasps, 
she leaned her cheek 'upon her hand, a girlish trick, long 
disused, and fell musing upon her old lover, and in her 
thoughts she foun4 herself calling him ** Charley,'' again 
and again. 

Twenty years were as nothing, and she was a girl again 
leaning down to him from her midnight window, his rose 
in her bosom, and the spell of his love, sweeter than the 
rose, all about her. The color of his glove, the ribbon that 
tied his hat, came back to her, and somehow, the things he 
had worn seemed not like the things worn by another. She 
could remember the very smell of the eaHh his hand had 
digged one time when they sat together on the thyme-bed 
of the garden, every tone of expression, all the pretty 
pet names, she remembered them all ; and as she counted 
the latter like beads, her heart trembled deliciously, and her 
pale cheek lighted itself out of long smothered fires. 

A bird came fluttering into the bush beneath her window, 
and she started up like some guilty thing that is caught 
in its guilt, and with almost angry violence wrenched her 
thoughts from all tender associations. 

He deserted us basely, she says to her heart, when and 
while our confidence was at the strongest and our love at 
the ripest and the best. And shall we sit and muse thus 
tenderly even after all these years, when in truth he never 
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deserved our tenderness at all I Nay, but I am asbamed 
of it all ! 

Thus she yielded another point, and took her heart into 
confidence, but even yet, she was not in the least aware of 
the yielding; on the contrary, she still fancied herself firm, 
through and through. 

Suppose it was really he, and suppose he should have the 
audacity to come to me I And with eager haste she rang 
for her maid — rang energetically, furiously, almost. 

'' If any one should call for me to-night, especially if a 
stranger should call, you must excuse me, my good Fanny," 
she says. " I have a headache, and am not well.'' 

The maid stared; she had never addressed her in that 
soft tone before, and never in all her days before said my 
good Fanny. What could her mistress mean ? She must 
be sick indeed. " Can I do anything for you, ma'am ? " 
" No." And then she gave the required promise, and went 
away; and when she was gone the mistress fell musing 
again. If it were he, and if by any chance — Heaven avert 
it I — I should be obliged to see him, why then, what should 
I say? 

And then she told herself she had imagined a vain thing, 
that no such chance would, or could, or should intervene, 
and then she said, even if it should, need I premeditate my 
behavior ? I trust my self-possession is not at the option 
of so poor a creature ! And having arrived at this conclu- 
sion, she at once proceeded to compose a little speech that 
was quite as cold and polished as a piece of ice. As for 
her personal bearing, it should be equably, majestically 
indifferent. She would not betray by an emotion that he 
was anything to her, and indeed he was not. She knew 
herself, she hoped ; she was old enough to know, and she 
had seen women make fools of themselves in love, often 
enough to teach her a lesson. 

And all this time the test, as to whether or not she knew 
herself so well, was goming closer and closer. 

It was jtist in the last edge of that sweet time that is 
neither night nor day, the time when light and darkness 
embrace and mingle into one, that the great test really met 
her face to face. The lifting of the gate-latch startled her 
like the battering of some besieging engine, and the tread 
along the gravelled path thrilled her as it were the crushing 
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of a ploughshare along the graves of her dead. It was just 
the old step ; bold, buoyant, confident, nothing timid, or 
hesitant, or asking about it. 

She dare not stir ; she almost held her breath, listening 
and waiting. Directly comes Fanny. " An old friend, he 
did not send his name," she says. 

*' But didn't I tell you, Fanny, I would not see any one ? 
How could you ? '' 

" Beg your pardon, ma'am, but you only said you would 
not see a stranger, and I thought be sure you would see an 
old friend." 

" Go back and say, Miss Lightwait very much regrets it, 
but she is not able to see any one to-night." 

The maid hesitates, as though she would fain say some- 
thing in the stranger's interest, but at last leaves the room 
with the air of one dreadfully imposed upon. 

Presently she comes again — this time with a card. 
€harles P. Gay feather. " He said you would certainly soo 
him, ma'am, if you knew," says the maid. 

"It is quite impossible. Say so," simply, replies the 
mistress, and she tosses the card from her, compresses her 
lips and settles back in her easy chair, anything but easy. 
She had betrayed to her maid that she was discomposed, 
and this added to her previous discomposure. 

A great pressure was on her brain and blindness in her 
eyes ; she seemed to be sinking, and to experience the sen- 
sations of a drowning person. 

Still she said it was all the shock of a surprise, a momen- 
tary weakness that she would get the better of presently. 
Of course she would, she knew herself, and could trust 
herself, in spite of this weakness of the flesh. So she arose 
and walked to the window, but somehow there was a dizzi- 
ness, a trembling of the knees, and she tottered back and 
sank down in her chair again. 

Her heart gave a great leap with the light little knock 
that fell upon the door ; she was so sick and nervous, she 
said, with everything else. This time the maid brought a 
note, written in pencil on the blank half page of one of 
Katherine's own letters to '* Charley." 

'* Do not deny yourself to me any longer," it said, " dear 
Kate, sweet Kate — always dear and sweet Kate — though 
whatever else you do, for Heaven's sake send me back t£as 
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letter. But I pray jou to send it with your leave for me to 
come to you once, if only this once, dear Kate ; and so 
praying, 1 wait my doom of life or death." 

The letter was worn and torn as if it had been read a 
thousand times, the paper yellow as old ivory, and the ink 
faded to a dull brown ; it came back to Katherine like the 
very ghost of herself, and ere she had half read the pen- 
cilled note, the dizzy blindness became black darkness, the 
sinking, deathly sickening, and with a helpless little moan 
shQ sank to the ground, fainting dead away. 

" 0, ray poor mistress I 0, Lord have mercy ! " cries 
the maid, and with her arms above her head, she runs 
screaming for help. 

A moment, and " Charley " has his Kate in his arms I 




CHAPTER XVn. 

MISS P. OOKE GETS HERSELF REPRESENTED. 

^HERE were lively times in Bloomington ; the 
show had been in successful operation for four 
days, bringing some accession of business or 
pleasure to everybody, and now the afternoon of 
the fifth day was come, and this evening was to 
see the last of the great show. Miss P. Goke had disposed 
of all her superfluous stock, so many ribbons, and feathers, 
and flowers, had been in demand by the young ladies ; and 
all her premises were pervaded by a strong smell of brim- 
stone caused by the process of bleaching old straw and Leg- 
horn bonnets that was going on in her underground depart- 
ment. Miss Martha Whiteflock had been her most liberal 
patroness, perhaps ; she had purchased two new bonnets, at 
once ; an unheard-of extravagance, and causing not a little 
gossip among the ladies whose old straws and Leghorns 
were in the sulphurous state of renovation. 
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'And yon say, Miss Ooke/' says the butcher's wife, 
" that one of 'em was quite a bride's bonnet ? " 

" Quite a bride's bonnet, indeed ! " responds Miss Goke ; 
** it was a bride's bonnet out and out, veil and all 1 " 

" What can she want of it? " says the butcher's wife ; 
** not to wear to the show, surely, and that just over, too ? " 

*^ But then there is the other, as plain as a pipe stem. I 
should like to know what she wants of that 1 " says Miss 
P. Goke. 

** And by all accounts bonnets ain't the only extravagance 
she's been guilty of," says the butcher's wife. " She's been 
buying dresses and things at all the stores in town, and 
what's more, she's run her father in debt at a dreadful rate, 
they say." 

''Is it possible?" says Miss Ooke; and then she says, 
** Poor Peter Whiteflock I Sometimes I am a'most sorry for 
him ; pity he's so big and strange looking, isn't it ? " 

" Why, yes, it does seem a'most a pity," says the butcher's 
wife ; and bless my stars, but there he goes now in his new 
carriage i Just look at him. Miss Ooke, how he is fixed up ! " 

Then the two women got their heads together behind the 
lace curtain, and discussed Peter's costume, from neck-tie to 
shoe-tie, wondering how it came about that he was dressed 
so carefully, and whether Mrs. Whiteflock had anything to 
do about it, concluding very wisely that it was just one of 
Peter's freaks, and that Madam, Whiteflock had nothing what- 
ever to do about it. 

Then the new carriage was discussed, and disparaged by 
both the women. '* It's too big for one horse, and isn't big 
enough for two," says Miss Goke. 

" It's too high and narrer, and I don't like the color of it," 
says the butcher's wife. 

" It's too low and too wide, I think," says Miss P. Goke ; 
" and the dear knows Madam Whiteflock is welcome to it for 
all of me ; I don't envy her her fine carriage nor her fine 
husband, neither I " And she jerked the needle through the 
ribbon she was knotting with great energy. 

" Nor I, neither," says the butcher's wife ; '* and I'd just 
as soon ride in my husband's cart any day, as in that queer- 
looking thing ! And then she cries, '* He's stopping at the 
grocer's don't you think ! What can he be going there for ? 
Just see him. Miss Goke — gloves, as you live I and a white 
26 
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hankerchief stuck in his pocket I What under the sun is 
going to happen ? '' 

When Peter has fastened the rein at the hitching-post, he 
gently caresses the neck and ears of the mare he is driving, 
and as he stands thus, his face full toward the women, they 
cannot help admitting that he is pale, and that, to all appear- 
ance, he is sick, but at the same time, the new carriage and 
all the fine things at home rise up against him, and they can- 
not admit that he is sick in verity, or if he is, they say by. 
their manner, they have not much sympathy for him. Rich 
people cannot suffer much in their estimation, or if they do, 
why they get as good as they deserve, at any rate. 

They talk of the show, of the handsome showmen, of all 
the strange beasts and birds, of the delightful monkeys, of 
the wonderful brass band that accompanies the show, and 
of how dull and lonesome it will be when the great tent is 
broken up, and the monster elephant led away under his 
canvas cover. 

" But, dear me I " cries Miss Ooke, throwing down her 
ribbons all at once, there is the twelve o'clock bell, and I 
haven't got my tea-kettle on, and Mr. Hoops will be in for 
his dinner in a few minutes 1 '' 

" Well, of all things, how time does fly when a body's in- 
terested," says the butcher's wife ; " I ought to have been 
at home by rights an hour ago ; he^a always cross if he 
comes in and doesn't find me there 1 " And then she tells 
Miss Goke never to marry if she knows when she is well off, 
adding quickly, lest she may have said too much, '' That is, 
Miss Groke, not unless you get just such another good man 
as I have got I " And with a playful smile that was meant 
to gild all her married life with its sunshine, she went away. 

Miss Goke's white fancy apron had been superseded by 
one of coarse checked stuff, her dress cap was hung on the 
knob of the door, instead of the knob of her neck, and she 
was down on her knees, blowing at some black embers under 
a pot of potatoes, when there fell a little shuffling at the 
door, and Mr. Hoops, with his apron of bed-ticking full of 
cooper's shavings, came in. He had never felt upon so much 
of an equality with his hostess in his life ; the little lace cap 
with its gay flowers, and the little fancy apron with its tiny 
pockets and floating sash had seemed to put leagues between 
them, hitherto, but Miss Goke proper was by no means so 
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formidable, and down came tlie cooper to his knees beside her 
before she had time to rise, if, indeed, she had not been too 
much stupefied to rise at all. Stupefied with fright at being 
thus discovered, for she was one of those women who con- 
trive to seem always at leisure, and to make it appear that 
any real work is something to which they now and then be- 
take themselves for recreation and pastime. 

" O dear I dear ! " she cries in her confusion, her face 
blazing twice as red as her fire. 

" Don't be wexed with yourself," says the cooper, coax- 
ing^y ; " you never looked half so purty to me as what you 
do this minute ; " and then abashed at himself he began to 
talk of the shavings he had brought, and of how soon they 
would fetch up the fire. 

He had never said so much before, and Miss Ooke took 
heart, in spite of her diminished attractions. *' I was con- 
fused, Mr. Hoops," she said, " at being caught so, but if I 
only look well in your eyes, why it's all right." She spoke 
witib a certain playfulness that permitted her words to pass 
for earnest or for jest, just as her listener chose to interpret. 
Mr. Hoops would have chosen to interpret them in earnosti 
but dare not. " I have wanity enough*" says he, " but I 
haven't quite the wanity to believe yon." And then be gets 
some more shavings under the pot, and blows upon tFiem 
with all his might. 

'' I was perfectly in earnest," says Miss Ooke, and this 
time she was in earnest. By this time ttiere was a little bluu 
blaze under the potato pot, and both continued for a miuuti) 
feeding it in silence firom the red oak shavings in ttie cooper's 
apron. 

" What a nice fire you have made for me T^ says MImm 
Goke, at last driven to say something. 

" Shavings does make a nice fire for some iUlngn/^ 
says the cooper ; *' a wery nice fire for some things." 

*' For boiling vegetables, for instance," says MImn (Jokw. 

" Yes, that's what I had into my mind ; tor Wllu' WWtfiiiMr- 
bles, shavin's is splend.id for that." 

*' Ah, to be sure, splendid, really." 

** And you bile a good many, agreeabk^ to my obsarwatluri, 
Miss Goke?" 

*' Yes, I am fond of vegetables, espedally of potatuiiM, wht^u 
they are good and mealy." 
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*' So am I fond of wegetables, 'specially of potatoes, when 
they're good and mealy, as you wisely say, Miss 6oke.'' 

" And your shavings are just the thing ; only see how the 
lid dances on the pot! " 

" Miss Goke/' says the cooper, with great seriousness, 
" I'll wenter to say the heart in my bosom is dancin' wilder 
than what that pot-led is." 

" Indeed, Mr Hoops ! Why so, if I may venture to 
inquire ? " 

*^ Wenter to inquire I I should say you might wenter to 
inquire, for it was a matter that inwolves the happiness o' 
your whole life, maybe,that I was rewolvin' into my mind." 

'' Is it possible, Mr. Hoops ? What could it have been ? 
About the potatoes ? " 

** Yes, Miss Goke, it was about the potatoes 1 how you do 
see into things I " 

** I think, sir, we have said enough on that subject," says 
Miss Goke, disappointed, and making a movement to rise. 

The cooper caught her hand and detained her. " Yes, 
dear one," says he, "I was thinkin' about potaters, and re- 
wolvin' the subject into my mind. The pint I made was 
this : We both like wegetables, and we agree that oak shav- 
in's is nice fuel to bile 'em with, especially potaters ; now the 
pint I make is this : Bein' agreed in our likin' for potaters, 
and furthermore bein' agreed as to the best method of bilin' 
the same, isn't it reasonable to suppose that we was intended 
to be jined by the bindin' wow I You've got wirtues, Miss 
Goke, and you've got a trade, but your wirtues would be- 
come wisibler a thousand times, if they was reflected through 
the bindin' wow, and your trade would be elewated into a 
wocation by the same instermentality, for it can't be contro- 
werted but what the bindin' wow, in piut of respectability, 
is an ad wantage." 

He paused, and made a little dab at the ear of Miss Goke, 
with a long, curled shaving — probably by way of soliciting 
her reply. But she remained silent, and he went on : " Aside 
from the adwantages of the wow, we two seem clear, into 
my mind, to have been diwinely sot apart to come together, 
the same being wirtually proclaimed through our agreement 
about wegetables — more especially potaters." 

Here he made another pause, and another dab with the 
shaving upon the innocent ear of Miss P. Goke. She caught 
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the shaving in her hand, and fell to knotting it as though >it 
had been a ribbon, but said nothing, and again the wooer 
proceeded : " My obserwation werifies the assertion, and I 
have the confidence into me, therefore, to assert that no 
married couple into the whole uniwerse agree onto more 
pints than we agree onto — the same bein' two — first, that 
mealy potaters is good, and second, that shavin's is the thing 
to bile 'em with. And now Miss Goke, in view of the ad- 
wantages, and in view of the pints of agreement, do you 
wote for the bindin' wow, or do you wote agin' the bindin' 
wow ? " 

Perhaps it was in some sort a bashful art, that Miss Goke 
still silently knotted the shaving, and gazed at the fiames 
now curling round and round the black and bulging pot as 
it hung from the crane by a variety of hooks and trammels. 

But whether it were a bashful art, or whether it were 
maidenly confusion — for the proposal was somewhat 
abrupt, it must be admitted — that kept the lady silent, the 
silence was not interpreted to her advantage. 
- *' I see what prewents your reply,'' says the cooper ; *' I 
have so inwolved my pints that you, bein' a woman, don't 
comprehend 'em ; I was wery thoughtless." 

And then he said, with gracious condescension, " What I 
meant by bindin' wow was marriage, and when I asked for 
your wote it was the same as askin' you to say yes or no, 
and here I may explain that askin' for a woman's wote at all 
onto such a question is just a compliment without the shad- 
der of meanin' into it, for it's always knowed aforehand 
that the answer will be yes." Then he told her that if she 
felt too much awe-struck by the proposal to speak just then, 
-her answer would be took for granted ! 

'* the insufierable vanity ! " cries Miss Goke, but she 
cries it only mentally ; what she suffers her wooer to hear is 
another thing. She is not very wise, but she is wise enough 
to know her superiority to him — wise enough to know that 
thirty-two and eighteen are not all one, and that probably 
wooers will not be so plenty hereafter as blackberries. She 
knows, too, that the cooper has not overestimated the acces- 
sion of popularity and respectability that would accrue to 
her through marriage. She sees in her mind's eye, Mrs. P. 
G. Hoops shining down from her sign-board in the street, 
and realizes the whole effect in a moment, and she answers, 

26* 
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seeming to look up to him, while in reality she looks down 
upon him, that she feels flattered, honored indeed, by his 
proposal, but that it is so sadden, so unexpected, she must 
beg for time to consider. Then, too, she is so unworthy of 
his preference I and she intimates that if she had had all the 
wide world from which to choose a husband she must inev- 
itably have selected the simpleton before her. 

As they ate their dinner he told her about the well-bucket 
he had been making for Mrs. Fairfax. " It has been a wery 
troublesome job," says he, "and I never would have under- 
took it of my own free will ; it's out of my line o' business, 
and has cost more than it'll come to ; and if you say so we'll 
just keep the bucket for ourselves, and I'll set one o' my 
hands to make another for the widow — one that shan't cost 
more than it comes to." 

Miss Ooke had a secret feeling that this would not be 
dealing quite honorably toward Mrs. Fairfax, and she gently 
intimated her impression, saying that her own well-bucket 
would answer very well for the present. Then she corrected 
herself and said o«r bucket, smiling deferentially all the time. 

'* No matter whether we need the bucket or not," says the 
cooper with an air of great superiority; "we've got the 
adwantage of her, and we'll keep it.'* And he waved his 
hand across the potato dish as if he would say, the subject 
is dismissed, and the matter settled, now and forever. " You 
women," says he, '* have wery strange notions o' business ! " 

" Very true," says Miss Goke, still smiling deferentially, 
and she said nothing more, except to inquire what was the 
price of the new well-bucket. 

"I promised it for three dollars and a half," says the 
cooper, "but what does that awail ; she'll never get it. 
I've* got the adwantage." 

Still Miss Goke smiled, and if the cooper could have seen 
it, there was a little tinge of sarcasm in her smile. All the 
sermons and all the lectures she had ever heard had gone to 
show that the weaker sex were represented by the stronger ; 
the wives and sisters by the husbands and brothers. Is 
this a sample of the representation ? she was saying to her- 
self, but she said nothing aloud ; she only lifted her eye- 
brows as she smiled. 

" The bargain was all werbal, and it gives us the adwan- 
tage,^' says the cooper. They had risen from the table now, 
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aud as lie said this he took Miss 6oke round the waist, and 
drew her toward him, chuckling. 

She felt degraded by that embrace, nevertheless she per- 
mitted it — sufifered it, we might say, and when she found 
herself alone she almost regretted that she was no longer 
free to say of her potato-pot mine, and not ours. For com- 
fort, she must put herself outside herself; this she did, and 
and still found that Mrs. P. G. Hoops looked so much better 
on the sign ! It was settled for her then by the pressure 
and force of external things that she should henceforth have 
a protector and representative in the world 1 

In her show-case there hung a beautiful new bonnet just 
completed for Mrs. Fairfax, and pinned to one of the broad 
ribbon strings was a neat little note — the cost of the bon- 
net in detail, and the price in full. She unpinned this note 
and laid it on the coals that had boiled the potatoes ; then 
she sat down and made up a new bill, and if one could have 
looked over her shoulder it would have been seen that in the 
last account a deduction was made to just the amount of 
three dollars and fifty cents, so she squared the matter with 
her conscience and so she entered upon her representation. 

That morning at breakfast Mrs. Whiteflock had said to 
her husband — *' Dear Peter we have been following the 
Doctor's advice long enough ; you have kept in your dark- 
ened room and swallowed pills, and been blistered and bled, 
and what not ; now suppose we change our method, and you 
go abroad and see your friends and take the air ; there is the 
show, shouldn't you like to go and see that, and take me, 
Peter?" 

She spoke with cheerful animation, laying the daintiest 
bits of toast and broiled chicken on his plate, the while. 

" No, good woman," says Peter, smiling faintly ; he never 
called her wife, nor Martha, even, now-a-days ; " No, I don't 
feel like goin' much. I like to be alone mostly — that is, 
what's called alone, but I ain't alone, no time. I have them 
with me that's company enough." 

" But just to please me, Peter," pleads the wife. ** You 
are not getting well so fast as I should like to have you, 
though the doctor keeps saying you are." 

'* Does he ? " says Peter : " well you just take him at his 
word, and don't inquire no furder. I'm satisfied." 

"But I am not satisfied. Why, Peter, your forehead 
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looks like yellow glass; and as though I could see my face 
in it, if I tried, and the veins in your hands and alon^ your 
neck stand up like cords, and you are really no stronger 
than I am, big as you are ; it's no use for the doctor to tell 
me you're better 1 " 

'' Do I really look so bad ? '' says Peter, and leaving* the 
table, he went into the drawing-room and surveyed himself 
in the huge mirror that covered half the side of the wall 
there. He turned his head this way and that, and felt of 
the great veins along his temples and neck ; then he pushed 
back his sleeve and looked at his arm, lean, and limber, and 
blue now, and as though it had been bruised and the life 
were slowly withering out of it. He nodded to himself in 
the glass and smiled as though he would say, it is all going 
very well, better even than I had hoped. 

** Isn't it just as I told you ? " says Mrs. Whiteflock, who 
had followed him. " my dear Peter, you don't know how 
anxious I am about you." 

** Anxious about me ? " says Peter, his eyes staring wide 
with amazement. 

" Why, yes, Peter, and why shouldn't I be when you are 
so sick ? " 

" Why shouldn't you be I Why should you be ? I say, 
that's the question." 

*' How can you say so, Peter? " 

" I could always say things which was true, and I never 
could say things which wasn't true," says Peter, and then 
he says he is sorry if he has said anything which is not right, 
but that he could not think at first it was possible she was 
in airnest in the concern about him which she expressed it. 
And then seeing how really distressed the poor woman 
looked, he went on — " Don't be troubled about me. I ain't 
worth it, but I seem to have been fated to be in your light, 
though it can't be long now, so cheer up and I'll try to slip 
off as quietly, and with makin' as little trouble as I can." 

" Then you'll really go ? " says the wife not in the least 
understanding his allusion about slipping off quietly, but 
supposing he only refers to her suggestion as to his going 
abroad. 

Peter saw her mistake, but only smiled at it, and she went 
on, all enthusiasm, " I'll order the new carriage fetched to 
the door and you shall drive I The Doctor said nothing 
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against your driving, you remember, he simply opposed 
your long walks. And there's your new clothes — you'll 
wear them to be sure I '' 

'* I'll wear 'em if you wish/' says Peter, " but I'd rather 
keep 'em agin a time which I've got in my mind." 

" O you foolish man \ " cries Mrs. Whiteflock, affecting 
a playfulness she does not feel, and she goes close to him, 
and with her hand across his neck talks of the time when he 
shall be quite well again, and of the execution of a thousand 
plans of happiness she has been dreaming of. Peter listened 
and smiled assent, but it was plain to be seen that he heard 
as from a great distance, and that he was not affected by 
what he heard — listened as the wiser mother listens to the 
prattle of her child when it talks of having its playthings 
about it twenty years hence. He opposed her no more, 
however. 

'* I will do as you wish, my good woman," he said, " I 
have done you wrong enough in time past, and now I must 
make what amends I can." 

" Done me wrong, Peter ! I should like to know when I " 

Then she ran away, and when she came to him again her 
cheek was aglow with wifely pleasure and pride. *' Just 
see," she says, ''what I have been doing; " and she held 
up before him the waistcoat she had embroidered, and the 
fine linen she had stitched with her own hand. 

" If this had only happened before I " says Peter, and a 
shadow passed across his face, and a tremor came to bis lip, 
just for an instant, and then it was gone and he smiled again. 
" Put 'em away, good woman," says he ; " put 'em away in 
the drawer. I'd rather keep 'em agin the time which I have 
in my mind ! " 

" But you'll go abroad, any how ? " says the wife, still 
ignoring the sad intimation. *' You'll drive about the village, 
and so come round and call upon Miss Kate Lightwait ; and, 
by the way, her old beau has come back to her, and there is 
no knowing that you will ever have another opportunity of 
calling upon Miss Lightwait." 

*' I'll go," says Peter, " as it seems to be the wish that 
you wish :'t, and I'll wear my new clothes, though I prefer 
to keep 'em agin the time that I have in my mind, but there 
is one thing that I am not willing for to do, the same being 
to ride in the new carriage ; I shouldn't feel right in it. 
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and beeides I don't regard it as belonging to me. I bought 
it for yon to foller me in when I gd to my last home, — and 
I might say to my home, leaving out the last, — and then for 
kim and yon afterwardst.'' 

" dear Peter, it is too true that yon have never had a 
home, and I am all to blame for it. I own it in shame and 
humiliation I and the Lord have mercy on me I " 

" Don't blame yourself, good woman," says Peter ; " re- 
member it was the circumstances in which you was placed, 
that made all that wasn't right, and when you come clean 
down to the sin original, it all rests onto me. I married you 
when I knowed you didn't love me, and I knowed in my 
heai-t that such a marriage could only be a marriage to some 
extent, and never a marriage in full, try as I would to deceive 
myself. Once I asked Sam about it, but there was no need 
o' asking Sam, the Sam in my own bosom had told me before- 
hand." 

The wife was sitting at his feet now and clasping his knees. 
*'If I didn't love you when I married you," she says, "I 
love you now : all your years of silent endurance, all the 
good you have given back for my evil, all your meekness 
under reproach, all your patience, and pious forbearance 
more especially with reference to " — 

She stopped, and hid her face upon his knees, but in a 
moment lifting her eyes to him, went on : " No, I will spare 
myself nothing ; I will speak his name, hateful as it is. I 
was going to say more especially with reference to Luther 
Larky, and to all my foolish fondness for him. how blind, 
how wicked I have been I " 

'• Don't say that," says Peter, " It hurts me to hear it, 
and I've got nothing laid up agin you and never had. The 
fault was mine, first and last. I have tried to do what I 
could by keeping out «' your way, and being as though I 
wasn't in the world ; I couldn't go out of it voluntarily be- 
cause it's agin the Scripter, but things being as things was, 
my continuance in the body was undesirable, and I've prayed 
all the while for an abiding place that was more to my mind, 
and I may say more to the mind of you and Luther, and at 
last the prayer has been answered. And when I am gone, 
I shall have done the best I could toward making amends 
for the great wrong done you." 

" What wrong, pray ? " 
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'* The wrong of marrying you. That was a wrong which 
there is no wrong like it : even our children haven*t risen 
up to call us blessed, bat tne wrong done to them was more 
than they can do to us, for as things was original it wasnH 
in the nature of 'em that they coula be better than they arc. 
I don't blame them, nor you, nor him. I only blame myself, 
but I give myself up long ago, and sentence was pronounced, 
and I've got nothing to say in my defence." 

Peter had not intended it, but every word he had spoken 
cut the poor wife to the heart ; the darkness that was set- 
tling between them served as a background upon which all 
her sins, both of omission and commission, painted them- 
selves in hideous shapes and colors. 

She was leaning across his knees, clasping his hands to 
her bosom, and as she thus clasped and caressed them, the 
burning, blistering tears fell upon them thick and fast. At 
last she spoke, ** my good husband," she says, " I have 
been to you no true wife, and in shame and penitence I lie 
here before you and ask your forgiveness." 

'* My good woman, I have nothing to forgive," interposed 
Peter ; " I sowed to the wind and I reaped the whirlwind, 
that is all.'' 

** O, for mercy's sake," she cries, " call me Martha — call 
me wife. I cannot bear to be put so far away from you, 
though I know I deserve it." 

"Then I'll call you Martha," says Peter, ''that other 
word seems like trying to speak a language that was foreign 
to me, and it's too late to learn a language that is strange." 
'' O if there were but some great sacrifice, some sudden and 
mighty throe by which I could make everything right," re- 
sponds the wife, " what would I not do I But when we 
have lived into a wrong, there is only one way, and that is 
to live out and up into the right. This, with God's help, I 
mean to do. O, my dear husband, do not leave me now, 
just as I begin to be worthy of you, just as I begin to 
understand how you have practised religion, while' I have 
only professed it." 

Then she goes on to say how he has done nothing but 
good to her through all the years that she has been despite- 
fully using and abusing him ; how he gave her a beautiful 
home, and then contented himself with the least and meanest 
portion ; how he spread for her the feast, and himself fed 
upon the crumbs that fell from her table. 
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'' I have not meant to be wicked/' she says, " but it is all 
one. I have been tboughtless^ vain, selfish, frivolous and 
foolish. In my carelessness and ingratitude I have taken 
my blessings as matters of course, and the result is, moth 
and rust have crept over my treasures, and I am left among 
them desolate, my heart empty, and my soul a prey to re- 
morse. The viper I nursed in my bosom has stung me, and 
though I have at last shaken it off and set my foot upon its 
head, the poison is in all my veins, and in my sufferings I 
have neither the true love nor the true pity of any living 
soul.'* 

" 0, Martha," says Peter, *' if this had only happened 
afore I '' And then seeing how sadly stricken she was, be 
bent over her and as he smoothed the hair that was all 
fallen and disordered, assumed the tone of cheerfulness and 
hope. " Haybe, after all," says he, " the event that I have 
had in mv mind may not be so near as I thought. Cheer 
up, Martha, darling, for when you ain't arsmiling, it appears 
like as if the sun was put out." 

She lifted her face from his knee all suffused with tearful 
blushes ; he had called her darling, he had laid his hand 
lovingly upon her hair, and their courtship was really begun. 

The reader may smile if he choose, but if there be any- 
thing to cause a smile in the woman's recognition of the 
honest simplicity and sweetness of the man's soul, albeit it 
was so clumsily housed, and albeit his hand, and his heart, 
and his tongue had played him false so long in their failure 
to represent his better self; if he see aught to smile at in 
all this, I say, let him smile ; I fail to perceive in it any 
matter for mirthfulness. 

An hour after this, Peter, dressed in all his best rode 
away in the new carriage. True, the embroidered waist- 
coat had been found a world too wide, but Martha had tied 
it in and in, until at last a beautiful fit had been achieved, 
so she said. She had combed his hair, growing thin and 
gray now, twisting the faded slips to half curls along the 
hollow temples. She had buttoned the gloves, and then, 
remembering his love of finery, she had lifted herself on 
tiptoe and stuck her own diamond pin in the neatly folded 
cravat, and as she watched him ride away from the porch- 
side, her heart was all astir with tender pride. 

Old Posey had been groomed to her sleekest^ and with a 
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green spray at her bridle, tossed ap her head and trotted 
ofif almost gayly, though if one had observed closely it would 
have been seen that her legs were a little stiff, that one eye 
was white, and that her neck was considerably awry. 

None of these defects showed to. the casual observer, 
however, nor did the glossy, yellow forehead of Peter look 
so wan and so ghostly beneath the broad brim of the fine 
beaver, as it wpuld otherwise have done. 

Probably, if Miss P. Goke and her friend, the butcher's 
wife, could have seen through the shows of things to the 
facts, as they peered out upon bim from the window that 
day, the envious comment would never have been spoken, 
and the feeling that prompted it would have been changed 
to pity and love. Peter, as before said, drew up at the 
grocery store, though, if he had known it, there was no real 
errand to take him there, the wife in her wifely pride having 
in truth simply made pretence of one, so that all the villagers 
might see her husband in such style as became him — see 
him to the astonishment of their eyes. The grocery store 
being centrally situated, what should hinder them but see ! 

"Whew I" whistled the grocer, coming forward with 
both hands uplifted, "What's to pay, Peter; have you 
been getting married, or anything ? " 

" You speak wisdom unbeknown," says Peter, " that's 
just what I have been doing." 

The grocer whistled again, and then he says, " Who did 
you marry, pray ? " 

"My wife," says Peter, without a smile, and then seating 
himself on the edge of the counter, he inquires if the 
grocer has any milk crocks ; " them's what my good woman 
sent me after," says he. 

Mr. Hoops came in at this juncture, lighted his cigar, and 
having made some inquiries concerning the prices of bacon, 
potatoes, sugar and tea, with reference to his proposed 
housekeeping, came to the great news with which he was 
all the time bursting, and which he had withheld from Miss 
Goke chiefly because he had happened to become engaged 
to her. He had observed, perhaps, that as a general rule, 
married men told the news elsewhere than at home, and was 
resolved to begin in the regular way, betimes. For, certain 
it is, he cared not a straw nor a shaving for either the grocer 
or Mr. Whiteflocki and it is equally certain that he did care, 
27 
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in some sort, for Miss P. Goke, and why, therefore, there 
should have arisen in his mind from the moment of his en- 
gagement to her a kind of secret antagonism that led him 
to suppress the very thing which he knew would give her 
pleasure, I leave for the wisdom element to determine ; 
being a woman I would not presume to understand. He 
talked of the show and the showmen, of all the birds and 
beasts, discussing their various natures, habits, beauties, 
uses and the like, quite as though he had th^ whole history 
of the animal kingdom by heart. 

He told how everybody was going to the show that night. 
" There will doubtless be in attendance,'' said he, " one o' 
the wastest assemblies ever conwened under canwass I '' 

" And you will, of course, take Miss Goke to see the 
performances? " says the grocer, who from his shop window 
had observed the cooper's little attentions ; he had, in fact, 
observed the apron of shavings, and had not miscalculated 
when he had taken for granted that they would kindle a 
flame ; but what he based his conclusion upon even more 
than this, was the fact that he had twice seen him whip Miss 
Goke's little poodle, smartly, holding said poodle by the 
ear the while, as though it were not done surreptitiously, but 
rather by authority. And another thing which had been a 
strong supposition in favor, was that he had heard the cooper 
scold Miss Goke's parrot, keying his voice upon an irritable 
sharp ; the scolding being drawn down upon the head of the 
innocent parrot simply and solely in consequence of her say- 
ing, ** Poor Polly is sick, and wants Dr. Allprice." In view 
of all this the grocer had felt justified in saying to the 
cooper, ''You will take Miss Goke to the show?" And 
afterward, aside to Mr. Whiteflock, " We shall see what we 
shall see ! " 

" No," says the cooper, with a lofty air, and, in fact as 
though he were the keeper and guardian of some imbecile 
quite incapable of deciding for itself. " No, sir, I shall not 
take Miss Goke to the show ; it isn't a fit place for ladies ; 
the wery wiolin is wanquishin' to wirtue." And then he 
says, " Such things'll do well enough for us men." Adding 
directly, " She's all a-tiptoe to go. Miss Goke is, for the 
wanity of women leads 'em constant where women has no 
business fur to be, and I fur one, don't mean fur to encour- 
age 'em." 
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" I've an idea," says Peter, " that places that are unfit 
for women to go to, always will be so while women are 
kept away from them/' 

No attention was paid to this foolish notion of Peter, and 
by degrees the cooper came up to the cream of his news. 

''Do ary one of you know Mr. Gay feather ? '' says he, 
" our late fellow-citizen." 

" Is he dead 1 " says the grocer in amazement. 

"Dead, no I I should say he was wery much alive ; he's 
going to bo married anyhow I " 

" Married I you don't say ? Why he's only been here a 
few weeks, but maybe 'tain't any one about here that he's 
took up with ; it can't be true, I reckon." Then the grocer 
adds, "He smokes awful, they say. Well, what's one 
man's meat is another's pison ! " 

Perhaps he was thinking how much the habit of Mr. Gay- 
feather might increase his trade. 

*• Yes, sir-<?e/" says the cooper, "it's true, weritably 
true. I had it, sir, from his own mouth, sir ! " And he 
knocks the ashes from his cigar and looks around in triumph. 

" Yea, sir, it's weritably true ; and though I'm bound to 
keep the secret, I may just say it's no new thing, though 
Charley Gay is only a late citizen." 

Then he tells how wery rich Mr. Gayfeather is, and what 
a splendid hand he plays at euchre, winning inwariabie 
without taking ondue adwantage ; how liberal he is in the 
matter of drinks ; how much he can s waller without bein' 
wictimized, and what a gay, good-humored fellow he is, 
generally. He calls him " Charley " all the while; talks 
of his money and his importance as though they directly 
reflected credit upon himself, and in the end discloses every- 
thing except Miss Lightwait's name. 

"The lady you both know wery well," says he, "she 
don't live more'n three stone throw from my shop ; Miss 
Goke makes her bonnets, and she wears a welvet in winter, 
but I'll wenter she has a white 'un afore long. She ain't 
go wery young, neither, and she has a wart on the left cheek 
that disfigers her some, accordin' to my taste, but Charley 
knows what he's about I reckon, and counts on some ad- 
wantage ; and then the adair is of old standin'." 

Here he tells the story of the early courtship, of the 
father's opposition, and of how the girl came to grief — a 
story that everybody has heard in one shape or another. 
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" So-ho I " says the grocer, " that's the way the cat jamps, 
is it f And he went straight to his cigar-case, and looked 
in it with smiling satisfaction. Whether Miss Lightwait 
were going to do ill or well that was another matter. 

The news of highest import being off his mind, 
the cooper comes down to Samuel and his prospects. 
" Some,*' says he, " have called him a wagabond ; I never 
did; Some, again, have said he was a wile character ; I 
wasn't one o' them, nuther, and there was them that was 
for havin' him hung, right off; but for my part I always 
thought he was a waluable citizen, and I never raly believed 
he meant to shoot the bishop's son no moreen what I 
did I " 

And then, he says, " By all accounts he's goin' to be 
rich enough to buy and sell all Bloomington, if he has a 
mind." And, finally, he says that Charley has been in town 
this two days, a-workin' in Sam's behalf, and that he will 
wenter a winegar cag agin two pins, that both Sam and 
Charley will be in the willage afore sundown I " 

This is news, indeed ; but why shouldn't he have told 
Miss 6oke I 

There was a good deal of talk and speculation, surmising 
and idle gossip, between the grocer and the cooper ; to say 
truth, it lasted for hours, both neglecting all legitimate work 
for its sake ; and when they had exhausted ail fact and all 
guess-work, dipping into scandal and rolling coarse epithets 
like dainty morsels under their tongues ; when, in fact, they 
could think of nothing further to say, they exacted the 
promise, each of the other, that no hint of all should be 
communicated to any woman I ''If their tongues get 
a-going, they'll never stop I " says the grocer. 

*' Werily that's true, they'll never stop I " echoes the 
cooper, and then they fell to gossiping again, and repeated 
two or three times over what they had already said. 

Peter had been for the last ten minutes in one of those 
semi-trances, in which he always seemed to be about half 
withdrawn from this world. At last he said, speaking in 
soliloquy, " Samuel's coming out brilliant* just as I foreseen, 
but I can't see one thing that I'd like to see. There's a 
shadder comes before me as often as I try." 

" Peter, are you asleep, man ? " says the grocer. 

At that he comes out of his trance, slides from the counter 
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where he has been sittmg all nincoascious of the gossip, 
apparently, and with a nod, goes out, and after a little 
caressing of Posey, drives slowly away. 

** A very remarkable man,'' says the grocer, looking after 
him. 

" Wery remarkable," responds the cooper ; '* I always 
said that of him." And then he says, " Did you mind how 
feeble he stood onto his legs ? We'll lose a waluable cit- 
izen, sir, when we lose him." 

''Valuable, indeed I " says the grocer, "my Adely Maud, 
owes her life to him." 

'' Those clothes he had onto him wasn^t made into this 
willage," says the cooper. 

" No, nor the new carnage nuther," says the grocer, 
" and the two, betwixt 'em, must have cost nigh onto a cool 
thousan'." Then they both said again he was a remark- 
able man. 

On his setting out from home Peter had not designed to 
obey his wife's injunction, and call upon Miss Lightwait; 
he had never been at the parsonage since the coming of the 
bishop's son, being as he said, impressed with the belief 
that he should not feel at home there ;' but what he heard at 
the grocery set him thinking, and somehow produced the 
trance-like effect already mentioned. 

He rode through the village without looking to the right 
or left, without seeming to see or to think, but when he 
came to the parsonage he drew rein and walked straight to 
the main entrance as one, if not consciously welcome, at 
least in no wise abashed. 

He found Miss Lightwait alone, and was received by her 
with a stately courtesy, that must have disconcerted him if 
he had not believed himself impelled and sustained by some 
power external to himself. It was she, indeed, that was 
put to confusion, so strangely superior to himself did he 
appear, and so well did he set before her the perils of her 
position. 

" If this stranger has been playing cards and drinking 
with the cooper, and telling him all his secrets, he is not the 
man you have taken him for," he said. " I implore you by 
all sacred memories, by all blessed hopes, to have nothing 
further to do with him." 
27* 
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" By what authority do you come here to instruct me in 
my duties ?" says Katheriue, loftily. 

A change came over the face of Peter at this, and he 
seemed as one speaking in his sleep. 

" By the authority of my earthly relation, and spiritual 
guardianship — I am your father." 

" Nonsense/' says Katherine, " You are Peter White- 
flock, and crazy at that I '' 

" You are wrong there, my Kate, as you are likely to be." 
I am using Peter to communicate with you, just as you 
would use an interpreter if forced to speak in a strange 
tongue." Then he said, abruptly, •' Ruth is with me." 

" If you are my father, why can't I see you ? " 

'* Why can't you see the stars at noonday ? " 

" Tell me something, then, that will convince me you are 
here, and tell who is Ruth ? " 

" I will tell you then that I do not like this Gayfeather 
of yours any better than 1 did twenty years ago, he is not 
to be trusted." 

" There is no need that a spirit should come back to say 
that ! " And Katherine laughed proudly. 

** Ah my Kate, you are the same perverse child you 
always were. Would you could see as I see, and you would 
recede from the precipice upon which you stand." 

" All that a mortal man might easily say," replies Kath- 
erine. " If you see so much, tell me what is under this." 

And she placed her hand on a small silver salver under 
which she had slipped a letter that she was engaged in 
reading when Peter was announced. 

" It is a letter, and in the letter is a torn piece of lace," 
said the voice, for it seemed not to be Peter that spoke, but 
only Peter's tongue. " Give it into the hand of this man 
and he will read it." 

Katherine hesitated, but Peter put forth his hand auto- 
matically, and she pushed 'aside the salver and gave him the 
letter. He placed it against his forehead, and after, a 
moment, read, without taking the letter from the envelope, 
and with closed eyes. 

" My sweet Kate : — To prove to you that your memory 
has been fondly cherished all these years, I return to you a 
little souvenir that is dearer to me than the ' ruddy drops 
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that visit this sad heart/ Snffer no harm to come to it, bat 
let me have it back ; I will hold it for a talisman, ' and 
call upon it in a storm, and save the ship from perishing 
Bome time.' 

" Ever, scorned though I may be, your own true, true 
lover, C. P. G." 

" You are possessed of the Devil, that's what you are I " 
cries Katherine, blushing and dashing the angry tears from 
her eyes, and then seizing the letter, she hid it in her bosom 
and clasping her hands upon it silently rocked herself to 
and fro, as a mother might rock the baby she had snatched 
from destruction. 

*' 0, my Kate I my poor lost Kate I if you could only 
know how you grieve your mother and me ! " 

The last words trembled on Peter's tongue, and he fell 
sobbing. But Katherine was only moved to anger, and 
would hear no more, and directly Peter came to himself. 
" I wouldn't 'a' come of my own head," says he, apologeti- 
cally. Then £e said, '' I see some one beside you, looking 
sad, like, and now a woman comes, and they go away to- 
gether." Here he so exactly described the father and 
mother of Katherine that she turned pale, and taking the 
letter from her bosom tore it quite in two. 

As Peter rose to go, she said to him, " When I require 
your advice, sir, I will send for you ; till that time I beg 
you will give yourself no concern on my account." 

"I shan't be likely to come again," says Peter, "your 
spirit friends seem to think you must take your own course, 
and learn throng suffering. No, no, I am sure I shall not 
be sent here again." 

'* Let us hope not," said Katherine, rising and courtesy- 
ing with cold formality. 

" The spirit of my father, indeed I " she cries, as soon as 
she had recovered herself a little ; "if my father had any- 
thing to say to me, he would say it, and not send Peter 
Whitefiock to speak for him ! And then who was Ruth ? I 
never knew a person of that name." And because of this 
discrepance she ignored all the facts. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

GBAPES OF TH0BN8. 



OUR ride has done you good, Peter," says Mrs. 
Whiteflock, ranning oat to meet him as he drove 
into the door-yard. 

" Yes," says Peter, "it's done me good ;" and 
he tried to get a smile into his face, but it was 
like the sun trying to shine through a thick cloud. As he 
got out of the carriage he staggered and fell against Posey. 
She turned her head and licked the hand that he put out 
toward her. "It ain't nothing, my beauty,'' says he, pulling 
playftdly at her ear. " I done it a purpose." 

But when he again tried to walk, he staggered again, pat 
out his hand helplessly, as one who feels his way, and before 
his wife could get to him, had fallen to the ground. 

"It's nothing, Martha," he says, "the ride has done me 
good and I shall feel it by and by, but just now I'm a little 
stiff." 

"Now the Lord pity us, and send us help," cries Mrs. 
Whiteflock; and turning about in her anxious bewilder- 
ment, she stood face to face with Samuel Dale. 

" O, my good friend," he says, "has it come to this ! " And 
he puts his strong arms round Peter, and hugs him to his 
bosom. 

" Don't let her know," whispers Peter, and then he says 
aloud and cheerfully, " I shall be all right in a minute." 

Posey had turned the carriage about and with the rein 
di*agging after her along the ground, now came up and put 
her head between her master's knees. 

"Uncle Charley!" calls Samuel, rising and beckoning 
towards the roadside. The stranger thus summoned, who 
had been waiting in his phaeton at the gate, came to the 
ground with the spring of a boy, and was almost imme- 
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diately in the circle. There was no introduction and np 
need of one ; he understood the matter at a glance ; dashed 
off hat and coat, and sending his elegant whip to the ground 
after them, had half Peter's weight upon Ins arm in a mo- 
ment, and so, with Samuel on the other side, they got him 
into the house, and up the broad staircase to the beautiful 
chamber, which the wife had with her own hands been set- 
ting in order all that day, as for some strange and honored 
guest. 

" Now make all haste and fetch the doctor," says Samuel 
to the stranger as soon as Peter was laid upon the bed. 

He nodded assent, asking simply whether it was Dr. 
Dosum or Dr. AUprice that was to be fetched, 

"He's got acquainted speedy," says Peter, rousing a little 
and trying to speak with animation, as sick persons will to 
dissipate the fears of those about them. 

" Yes," says Samuel, replying in the same vein, " he's got 
a quick eye ; he'll soon find you out, all of you I " 

" O, Sam, my Mend, my good friend! " says Peter, when 
they were alone, "if all this could have happened sooner!" 

And then he picked at the lace frills of the pillows to 
divert and set himself up a little. 

"Ay, Peter," says Samuel, gazing tenderly. upon the wan 
face, " if it had only happened sooner, and he hid his eyes 
beneath his hand. 

Peter pulled at his sleeve, Mrs. Whiteflock was come back 
into the room. 

Then Samuel made as if he had been yawning, and took 
up a sentence in the middle as though concluding what had 
been broken off " You'll like him," says he, " everybody 
does." And then he explains to Mrs. Whiteflock that he 
was telling Peter about his uncle, and then he goes on in 
earnest, but talking much as if he were talking to a child. 
" Why, Peter, I am going to be so rich I shan't know what 
to do with my money!" he says. "You must make haste 
and get well and help me to sj)end it I " And then he says, 
" O, you are looking ever so much better now than when I 
came upon you turning somersets in the yard. Why, what 
a boy you are, to be q^e! " Then he comes back to " Uncle 
Charley." " He is going to live here in this quiet place," he 
says. " You would never expect such a gay, worldly man to 
settle down in a sober way like that." And then he imparts 
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it a8 a great secret that he is going to raarry Miss Lightwait. 
^ It'll w strange enough," he says, '^if I get into that family, 
after all." 

" fiatherine Tightwait will never marry any one,** says 
Mrs. Whiteflock, "at least nobody thinks she will ever 
marry." 

"You're wrong, there, Martha," says Peter, maldng a 
desperate effort to appear interested, " and so is the rest of 
'em; shell marry this man; more's the pity, Sam, if he is 
your kin." 

Samuel admits that his TJncle Charley was a little wild in 
his youth, and that he has heard said he married for money, 
spent it foolishly and 'then separated firom the woman, leav- 
ing her penniless. But for his part, he says, he has only 
known him by hearsay till lately. And then he tells how 
good and more than kind his Uncle Charley has been to him 
during the time he has really Imown him, and concludes with 
the assertion that he doesn't believe all he hears. 

"And is t^e woman dead?" inquires Mrs. Whiteflock. 

Samuel says he does not positively know, but he is sure 
his Uncle Charley gave him that impression. When they 
were left alone again, Peter pulled Samuel down to him and 
whispered, " It's all right at last, Sam, between your mistress 
and me; we was married in full, this morning." 

" God *a' mercy," says Samuel, " how glad I am ! " 

" As I rode through the village to-day," Peter went on, 
" I see a sign which was this — John Gates & Co., and it 
kind o' come to me that that was the way it had been with 
me ; I had been the Co., like, and that now I was being took 
to ftiU partnership." 

After a little, he fell into a doze and talked ramblingly of 
his wedding, as though the event had just taken place. 

The doctor, when he came, found it difficult to arouse him, 
and when he succeeded at lakt, Peter did not recognize him, 
but called him Luther, and apologized for being stiU in exist- 
encer 

^^Tielirium is rather a favorable indication," says the 
doctor, addressing himself to Mrs. Whiteflock, who stood 
trembling at the foot of the bed, "an<^in our patient's case 
it is the natural effect of this little attack he has had, a mere 
vertigo, madam, and of no serious moment. 

" Wfe lldll take a little bl6od," he says, « and to-moirow 
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morning I will be bound his appetite will be sucb tbat you 
will have to call upon Mr. Stake for an extra sirloin." At 
this point he laughed, and whipped out his lancet as though 
it were rather a pleasant little affair all round. 

Uncle Charley, who had returned with the doctor, led 
Mrs. Whiteflock away, and in the course of ten minutes' 
conversation, and the graceful performing of various little 
serviees, for he contrived to make himself useful as well as 
agreeable, he so ingratiated himself with ]ier as to cause a 
reversal of her hasty decision. Katherine Lightwait will 
have him ; that was what she was saying, mentally, as he 
touched the ti^s of her fingers with one hand and placed the 
other several mches from her waist, to assist her across the 
door-sill ak they returned to the sick chamber. 

*'He's all right, now, madam," says the doctor, hastily 
getting a blood-specked towel out of the way with that pro- 
fessional sleight of hand that is something more than adroit- 
ness. ^ All right, now, and as bright as a new sixpence, Mr. 
Dale and I have fetched him round." He contrived to pay 
Samuel a good many compliments in one way and another, 
and it might have been noticed that in every instance he 
was careftil to address him as Mr. Dale, (he had always been 
called Sam, or at best Samuel, till now,) and to pass over 
the hiatus of his absence with a facetious allusion, and quite 
as though he had been fishing or yachting, or upon some 
other enviable pleasure excursion. 

"I am fortimate and happy in being able to \eave my 
patient in such admirable care," he said, shaking hands with 
Samuel as he arose to go away. And then he said, ^ See to 
it that our friend Peter is not gone hunting when I come to 
see him in the morning." This was gayly spoken, and 
especially designed to comfort and reassure Mrs. W hitefiock, 
which it did. 

"' The doctor is a dear little man," she says, when he was 
gone, and then she took her place by Petei^s pillow, and, as 
she chafed his hands talked cheerily of what they would do 
next month, and next year. 

When the evening candles were lighted, Martha, the 
eldest daughter, came in all dressed for the show. 

** I'm so Sony you can't go, father ; it's really too bad ! " 
she says, fanning his face a little with the end of her white 
veiL It would do you such good to see the elephant dance; 
he weighs six thousand tons, would you believe it ! " 
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" You must be mistaken, my child," says the mother. 

" O, well, maybe it was only six ; but, anyhow, he's awfiil 
big!" 

She seemed in a whirl and flatter of excitement, and at 
first told her mother that she would be home early, and then 
that she would not be home till late, and then that she did 
not know anything about it. 

" Our Luty is going with me," she said, ** and he will take 
care of me, you know." And then she asked, as if quite 
incidentally, for a key, which her mother usually had about 
her. "I laid my best handkerchief in your drawer for 
safety," she said, " and I want it to-night." 

As the mother put the key in her hand she drew her down 
to her and kissed her ; ^ come home early," she whispered, 
**we don't know what may happen." 

" Of course I'll come home early," says Martha, pulling 
away, " but don't rumple my hair," and with a coquettish 
flirt of her petticoats she skipped away, without, as Samuel 
remembered afterward, having evinced one particle of 
natural, human emotion, from first to last. 

Peter slept quietly, barring some incoherent talk now and 
then, which was but the natural effect of the opium he had 
taken, as the wife persuaded herself and at midnight Samuel 
prevailed on her to go away and take a little rest. 

" I do wish the children would come," she says, going to 
the window and looking and listening, but all vainly, for 
some token of their approach ; and then she asks Samuel 
if he thin'ks the show can be open at so late an hour. 

" Nothing more likely," he tells her, ^ and of course they 
must stay and see the last of it ; old heads can't be put on 
to young shoulders, you know.*" 

" I wish they were here, for all," she says, "I never like to 
go to bed without knowing where they are." 

" There's the last of the show, now," says Samuel, as the 
blast of the bugle rung along the midnight air. "They will 
be here shortly now, but don't wait ; you need rest." 

She turns back from the window, her anxiety dissipated, 
pretty nearly, and coming to the bedside, for a moment 
bends tenderly over the sick man's pillow. His eyes are 
partly open, and he tosses his arms about as though his 
dream were uneasy. Tenderly she bends over him, and 
softly she draws the sheet across his arms, though the night 
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is warm and he does not need the cover, and then, not dar- 
ing to touch him lest she may wake him, she kisses the thin, 
faded hair that the wind is faintly stirring above the yellow, 
glassy forehead, and then, keeping her face away from 
Samuel, she steals on tiptoe from the chamber. 

He gazes after her in amazement; she is ^own handsome, 
he thinks. And it is true. The white, misty, meaningless 
look of her face is gone, and the old softness is all sub- 
ordinate to the energy, power and purpose of the newly 
awakened soul, so that the woman is transfigured in her 
very form and features ; the external conformed to the in- 
ternal, insomuch that she seemed almost to have been created 
anew. 

<' I only wish all this could have happened sooner," mused 
Samuel, glancing up and down the beautiful chamber, and 
pondering doubtless upon what might have been. 

Directly, he unbuttoned his waistcoat and took from an 
inner pocket a small parcel, neatly tied in tissue paper, with 
white satin ribbons. He looked at Peter to make sure he 
he was asleep ; looked about the room to make sure he was 
alone, and then, stealthily as it were, untied the ribbons and 
imfolded the paper, all his rough face brightening as with 
the outshining of some sweet secret. 

It was a tiny pair of slippers that the paper contained. 
They were French, unmistakably, and of the fashion known 
as breakfast slippers, and the little high heels, shining buck- 
les and rosettes of scarlet velvet were just so many separate 
charms in the eyes of Samuel. He felt of the soft linings 
of white kid, passed the smooth roses along his cheek, and 
finally kissed the toe-tips, and then reenveloped and tied and 
put them away as they were. 

** Nonsense," Uncle Charley had said to him, comprehend- 
ing their full meaning and intent, when in his boyish glee he 
hi5 ventured to exhibit them. "Nonsense! You had better 
throw them into the gutter. Take my word for it, the more 
you do for a woman the less she will think of you. What 
women like, of all things, is just sweet nothings." 

After that Samuel had kept the slippers very carcfiilly 
under his waistcoat. 

As soon as the daylight broke he took his place at the 
south window, and with his cheek on his hand gazed and 
gazed towards the brown gable wherein was a little square 
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window that had so often made a frame for the glad, girlish 
face of Margaret. 

What his dreams were we will not attempt to decipher, 
bnt doubtless all the colors of the rainbow were in tiiem, 
for what can be brighter than a yonng man's dream of love ! 

When Mrs. Whiteflock took her place at the breakfist- 
table she perceived that Lather ana Martha had not pre- 
ceded her, as it was their habit to do ; for these forward 
children took the lead in all hoosehold arrangements, 
usually. 

^ Run, little Peter," she says, for he was always the readi- 
est to obey, ^ run up stairs and call your brother and sister." 

'' O, mother ! mother ! " he cries, almost tumbling down 
the steps, in the eager haste of his return. ^ Luty isn't in 
his room! and he hasn't slept in his bed, neither; it's all 
made up nice. Come and see ! " 

The mother required no invitation to go and see. She 
flew up the stairs as fast as Peter had come down, and sure 
enough she found it all as the child had said, and worse. 
Luther was not only gone, but all his clothes and his gun 
and his fishing-tackle were gone, as well, showing that his 
absence could be referred to no trifling misdemeanor; he 
had run away, that was plain, and with full and careful 
preparation for the event. The room was strewn with 
worthless and cast-ofl* articles, such as old hats and boots, 
broken ramrods, damaged powder-flasks, broken packs of 
greasy playing-cards, novels in paper covers; and ooai^se 
pictures of women in costumes made largely of jewelry and 
long golden ringlets. Mrs. Whiteflock grew faint and sick, 
perhaps not more that her boy was gone, as that she should 
be the mother of such a boy. 

Samuel did what he could to comfort her. ^^Many a 
steadv, sober man has sowed his wild oats in his boyhood," 
says he, and then he went in search of Martha. ^ Let us 
see if he was with her at the show last night ? " he says. 

The door of the girPs chamber was found to be fast locked, 
and to all the thumping and calling she made no answer. 

"Force the door, if you can," says Mrs. Whiteflock, speak- 
ing calmly now, and standing white and straight as a column; 
she had anticipated the worst. 

Then Samuel set his shoulder against the door, and in an 
instant it shivered off at the hinges. No Martha was there, 
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nor were there an^ traces of her having slept there. An 
empty purse was lying on the couBterpane. Mrs. Whiteflock 
took it up. It was hers, and explained why Martha had 
gotten the key the previous evening. 

While they yet stood dumb with amazement, the smaller 
children clinging about the knees of their mother, or catch- 
ing at the hands of Samuel and looking up helplessly in his 
&oe, a violent ringing of the door-bell summoned them below. 

It was the keeper of the toll-gate, ten miles away. 
**I was afeared it mightn't all be right, ma'am," says he, 
** and I've rid post-haste to tell you that Luther Larky and 
one of your gals driv through my gate at a furious rate, just 
afore daybreak, this momin' ; they didn't so much as stop to 
to pay toll ; and though Luther had his hat over his eyes, 
and the gal had her mce veiled, I knowed 'em right away ; 
for it aiirt the first time they've been sky-larkin' about to- 
gether ! Then he says he is a'most sure, though he can't 
swear to it precisely, that the carriage they were in was 
Peter Whiteflock's, and that the critter afore it was Peter's^ 
too." 

** And were there but two in the carriage ? " inquired Mrs. 
Whiteflock. 

"Only two," says the man, "that I can swear to, for I 
chased after 'em a good bit, not so much for the sake o' the 
toll, as to overhaul 'em in case everything wasn't right." 

By this time the news had flown all over the village, and 
men, women and children were observed to be walking past 
Mrs. Whiteflock's house, as if they should see some wonder- 
ful thing, because of what had happened. Some of the 
bolder sort stopped at the gate and inquired after Peter's 
health, as though it were but kindly solicitude that brought 
them. All these people shook hands with Samuel ; con- 
gratulated him upon his good fortune, and contrived to make 
it appear, beyond question, that they, for their parts, had 
, stood by him first and last. 

So Samuel came to think more and more that his late 
durance was solely and entirely owing to the bishop's son. 
This, as the reader knows, was in part true, but not wholly ; 
it was the reputed fortune that made him so many staunch 
fiiends, all of a sudden. Among the rest Mrs. Fairfax came, 
ostensibly to condole with Mrs. Whiteflock, but it is certain 
she knew of Samuel's being there. 
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She knew, indeed, within an hour after its occurrence, that 
Peter had fallen down in a fit ; that Dr. Allprice was in at- 
tendance, and that Samuel was with him ; and she inferred 
that he would remain with him through the night. There 
are persons who have an instinct for snuffing up the news 
irom afar; it seems to find them out of itself, almost, just as 
the dry seed that is being wafted through the air becomes 
food for the bird, that, by its nature, flies open-mouthed. 
Mrs. Fairfax was this sort of person ; and when she knew 
what had happened, she turned it over in her mind to see in 
what way she could turn it to her own advantage. She wajs 
not long in arriving at conclusions. The doctor will visit 
Peter again in the morning — conclusion first. Samuel will 
still be. with him — conclusion second. I, as will be right 
and proper, will make an early call — conclusion third. This 
sudden illness is a sufficient excuse, and I am not supposed to 
know anything further. 

A great de^ more she thought which need not be here 
set down. Samuel had not replied to her love-letter, and 
the doctor's affections, since his engagement, had certainly 
seemed remarkably disengaged. 

The final conclusion of Mrs. Fairfax was, on reviewing 
the whole ground, to write yet another letter, so ingeniously 
worded that she mi^t slip it into the hand of either Dr. 
Allprice or Samuel Dale, as the prospects should seem to 
warrant. 

This letter she passed a great part of the night in compos- 
ing; and when it was completed, she, for one, certamly, 
regarded it as a stroke of genius. 

Proper names and personal references were carefully 
avoided : dear and darling and sweetheart would apply to 
both alike, and, cruel coldness, which she regarded as a very 
fine combination of words, would, in the circumstances, 
apply to both alike ; and as for protestations of true love, 
{md everlasting fidelity, she could make them to one as 
readily as to the other, and to both alike. Her preference, 
just now, was pretty nearly an e^ual balance, indeed ; but 
if there were any difference, it was m Samuel's favor, so much 
the more by the gold. She superscribed her letter, " For 
the chosen of my heart," and with the concealed weapon in 
her sleeve, set forth bright and early, and having reached 
her destination, mingled with the company like a detective 
in citizen's dress, waiting to single out her man. 
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** My dear, dear sister," she cries, falling on the neck of 
Mrs. Whiteflock, and seemingly quite overcome by her 
emotion. It is a good while before she can say any more, 
bnt at last her faltering tongae whispers some disjointed 
words of affection and sympathy. 

Samuel shrinks away from her, and it suits her purpose 
just then not to seem aware of his presence. She can talk 
at him more efifectively than to him, she imagines. 

" We, mothers, have our own troubles, my dear," she says, 
wiping her eyes, and modulating her voice to a tone as sad 
and tender as the turtle dove's. And then she says, ^ There 
is my Margaret now, being courted by a man of almost 
twice her years ; you cannot know bow it grieves me ! " 
And then she says, ** Where there is disparity, it is so much 
better that the woman should be the older." She has always 
remarked that such marriages ate the happiest in the world. 
Then she gets back to Margaret again, and plainly insinuates 
that she is to marry with the bishop's son, though she is 
careful not to call his name. 

"But, after all," she says, "it really does promise to turn 
out happily, and if it should not, why, at any rate, my oppo- 
sition IS useless ; and what right, my dear, have I to be talk- 
ing of my troubles, when yours are so much greater." 

Then she says, for she conceives it will be appropriate to 
the occasion : " The Lord loveth whom he chasteneth ;'* and 
then she turns, and to her utter amazement recognizes Sam- 
uel, and, staggering forward, falls quite upon his shoulder in 
the bewilderment of her surprise and pleasure. • 

Of course she had said all she had about Margaret with 
special reference to him, and in order that he might under- 
stand, once for all, how useless was the prosecution of his 
love for her, and how properly and wisely he might transfer 
his affections to herself. 

To prevent her coming to the ground, Samuel did actually 
put his arm about her, and once having the advantage, she 
kept it by main strength, and took care to draw all eyes 
upon her by the obtrusive tenderness of her behavior. She 
fondled his hands, pulled his hair, whispered in his ear, and 
alternately petted and scolded with the privilege of very 
tender and intimately established relations. At last, when 
she got stren^h to stand alone, she took him by the shoulders 
and turned Imn about ; how handsome he was grown, to be 

28^ 
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sure ; didn't everybody see it, or hadn't everybody her 
partial eyes? Then she tied the knot of his cravat anew, 
and told him he was a bad, careless fellow, so he was, not to 
pay more attention to his cravats and things. This show 
of intimacy and fondness was kept up longer than otherwise 
it would have been, doubtless, because of the entrance of 
Doctor AUprice in the midst of it. She saw that he observed 
her, and that he was b^ no means an indifferent observer, 
and she resolved on the instant to put h^r experiment to the 
touch, and win or lose in one way or another. "By the way, 
Samuel,'' she says, " I had something very important to say 
to you! will you grant me just one minute, or naif minute?* 
and, without waiting his answer, she slipped her arm thrcMi^ 
his and drew him aside. As they passed the doetor, she 
says with two or three little nods, and the sweetness of two 
or three smiles all in one, ''a word with you directly about 
my poor child.** Then she tells him she will join him in 
Peter's room, and looking back over her shoulder and shak- 
ing her finger at him, adds, " Wait there, I charge you, on 
pain of my displeasure!" and so gathering up her outer 
dress over the frills of her petticoats, she makes him a little 
courtesy, and pushing Samuel before her, vanishes from view. 

When they were alone, she changed her tone to one of 
tear^ reproachfulness. "Ah, Samuel, you have broken my 
heart by your cruel neglect and slight of me ! why did you 
never answer my letter? if you would kill me, do it more 
mercifully ; here is my bosom — strike ! " 

"God 'a' mercy!" says Samuel, turning away his eyes, 
" as if I wanted to strike you, or touch you any other way! 
And now, once for all, let me tell you I don't ! '' 

" You do not believe in my sincerity! " cries the widow, 
hiding her eyes upon his arm ; " but, to prove it to you, let 
me show you what I have written for you, just for the relief 
of my own bleeding heart, and not in the least expecting to 
send it to you." Her voice was quite broken with sobs now, 
and she drew the letter from her bosom and presented it. 

Samuel shook his head ; " I don't want any love-letters," 
says he, "unless they're writ by little Margaret, and you 
know that very well, and I won't be put ofl^ neither, by any 
of your insinuations about the bishop's son. If he has got 
before me, I'll have it from her own mouth ; so you keep 
your love-letters for them that want 'em. I ain't one of 'em, 
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and Iconldn't be, though yon was to follow me to the Aaj 
o* my death. It's agin me to speak this way to a woman, 
but no woman ought to provoke it, and yon least of all, that 
have known from the first where my heart was.'* 

Mrs. Fairfiuc was a good deal discomfited, but, not willing 
even yet to accept d^eat, does her best to force the letter 
upon his notice. *^ Yon must at least feel for me," she says, 
** if you would only read it. Oh, my poor bleeding heart 1 •* 

Samuel shut his hand tight, so that she could not get the 
letter into it. ^ As to your bleedin' heart, he says, ^ it isn't 
« bleedin' one drop ; and as to feelin' for you. Fa have to do 
that if there was any feelin' about it, for you are not a 
woman tomMle your feelin's.'' 

** Strike! strike the last cruel blow!" she cries, almost 
tearing open the kerchief that Is funned across her bosom. 

^Them are strong words," says Sanmeip ^bot the same 
words have different meanin's, accordin' as tbey^ ipdke. 
Some have life arbeatin* in 'em like a pulse, and some agin 
are like the cracklin' o' thorns under a pot." And so, he 
went away firom her. 

^1 hope you are not out of patience with me, my dear 
doctor?" she says, joining Dr. Allprice in the nek man's 
room. ^Mr. Dale detained me nnconsdonably ! " And then 
she slips the letter into his hand« ^ Here, dear Prosper, is 
what I had to say to yon." And then she adds, having 
stolen her idea from Samuel, ^ What are words, though, poor 
words, unless my pulse was beating in tbem, and m^ heart 
bleeding through them! Come to me, if only for this once. 
To-night I will be waiting, at ei^it o'clock, in the garden 
bower." 

She whispered all tiiis, her v^nce trembling a little fix»n 
the effects of her late uxifortunate interview, and the tears 
that had risen close to her eyes, forced there by anger and 
disappointment, coming out to full view jnst in ihe rndk of 
time to finish what was so well begun. Then the garden 
bower, too, had its effect, probably. There was no earthly 
reason why she should not have waited for the doctor in her 
own drawmg-room, but perhaps she had sought to Uirow a 
gleam of moonlight and romance over the whole thing and 
m &e estimation of the little great doctoi^ tibe did it 

"Inthe garden bower at eight?** he says. **Iwill be 
there without fiul, unless, ind^d, I Aould be sent tor by 
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either Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Jones — 70a understand — that 
would put an end to the garden bower for to-night." 
Mrs. Fairfax did understand, and the reference to the 

Erofessional obligation spoke volumes. No confidence could 
ave been to her just then more reassuring ; if he had said 
Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith she would have felt the ground 
beneath her feet much less stable. 

^ The doctor has been telling all about your dear husband," 
she says to Mrs. Whiteflock^ who had just entered the room; 
**it was nothing but the vertigo, nothing at all, jou must 
not be alarmed, my dear.** 

" Don't let him know anything of what has happened,** 
pleads Mrs. Whiteflock, putting her arm across the neck of 
Mrs. Fairfax and looking at the doctor, so as to include both 
in her appeal. 

^ Martha,'* says Peter, raising himself on one elbow and 
beckoning her to him, "^ I know all about it, so don't add to 
your burden bv trying to keep it from me. It will be better 
to speak; don^ you mind what the hynm says that they sing 
in meeting : 

** speak and let the wont be known, 
Speaking may relieve yon.** 

And then he says he always thought that hynm the beauti- 
fiilest in the world ; maybe because speaking was a privi- 
lege that he didn't have right free. When, seeing the down- 
cast eyes of his wife, he makes haste with an emendation; 
^ because it was a privilege I did have uncommon," he says. 

Mrs. Whiteflock was sitting on the side of the bed now, 
and taking up the hands that lay on the counterpane before 
her, with nails so purplish, and veins so blue, she fondled 
them against her bosom, and then she leaned down and 
kissed the sunken cheek. 

« O dear, Peter ! " she says, all her heart trembling in her 
voice, " how good you are, and how you shame me with your 
goodness." 

"Do you know, my dear," interposes Mrs. Fairfax, in a 
thin, light little tone that seemed all on her lips ; but Mrs. 
Whiteflock did not attend ; perhaps the thin tone made no 
impression, and her tears were falling £^t now upon the &ce 
beneath her own. 

Mrs. Fairfax, who with all her &ults was a woman still, 
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could not immediately avail herself of her advantage. ^^I 
lidll wait a little till the first flurry of feeling is over,'' she 
thought, "and then I will let her know that I have under- 
stood all along how her. daughter Martha and Luther Larky 
vrere cutting up, and that young Luther was the veriest 
young scamp in the neighborhood, to bootl" This she 
thought, and waited, biding her time. 

Directly Peter tells his wife that about daylight that morn- 
ing he woke up, and at first saw only Samuel sitting at the 
south window and gazing apparently at Mrs. Fairfax's house, 
but that directly he became aware of another presence, that 
of the celestial woman who had come to him so often of 
late. " She was sitting just as you are, Martha," he said, 
^ and with her soul speaong to my soul told me what had 
happened to us through our children." 

*' And indeed I could have told you long ago," says Mrs. 
Fairfax, " what was going to happen." 

Keither husband nor wife heeded this somewhat boastM 
ejaculation; it is not likely they even heard it, and after a 
moment Peter says, " It is I that am to blame, Martha, and 
not the poor blind children ; I reap as I sowed ; men do not 
gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles." 

"Dear, dear Peter," whispers the wife, falling upon his 
neck and taking him quite in her arms, ^ do not take the 
blame all to yourself when so little of right belongs to you ; 
it is I who am responsible for all this ; I own it with shame 
and humiliation ; I have not beenf a true wife, and an untrue 
wife cannot be a true mother ! O, Peter, if you would but 
reproach me as I deserve it would be some relief but your 
kindness bi'eaks my heart." And, hiding her face in thd 
pillow, she sobbed as if her heart were indeed breaking. 

" But my dear, you mustn't take on so,'' says Mrs. Fairfax, 
and partly by dint of coaxing and partly through tender 
scolding she got her away at last ; got her somehow seated 
in the easy chair at the foot of the bed, for Peter had said, 
"Don't take her out of my sight, my good friend." She 
smiled back to him, and then she laid her hands on the hot 
forehead and smoothed the ruffled hair all softly away. 

" I am not worth your care," Mrs. Whiteflock sobbed, at 
last, and then Mrs. Fairfax sat down on the arm of the chair, 
and drew the hot head gently to her shoulder, and made 
plaint and moan with her, for her own conscience was not 
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easy, and her heart was as mach touched as such a heart 
could be touched. She could not but remember that she 
might perhaps have prevented one of these misfortunes, at 
least, if she had chosen. 

^ NOf I am not worth your care, good sister," sobbed Mrs. 
Whiteflock ; '' if I had not taken that bad man into my house 
and heart, 1 wouldnH have been grovelling in the dust as I 
am to-day. It is the old story ; 1 warmed the viper, and it 
has turned and stung me. O, Lord have mercy upon me ; " 
and she wrune her hands in despair. 

Then Mrs. Fdrfaz told her that she was harder with her- 
self than any one would be with her, that she was worth her 
care and her love, and that she should have them both ; and 
then, it may have been to pacify her own conscience in part, 
she said, ^ You are a great deal better, my sister, than I 
am," and there she broke down, and the two women cried 
together. 

^^ I cannot ask you to pity me nor to love me," said Mrs. 
Whiteflock, when she could speak at all, ^' but I can, and do 
ask you to forgive me, and to pray for me," and then she 
whispered, " there is yet another shadow advancing to close 
about me, as you see,'^ and she put one hand across the neck » 
of her friend and the other about the knees of -Peter, as he 
drew them up, in his pain. 

Then Mrs. Fairfax repeated the old threadbare sayings 
about there being hope while there was life, and about the 
miracles that were wrougl^t by good nurses and good doctors, 
and then she got back to the request for pity and for prayer. 
" As to forgiving you, my sister," she said — she omitted the 
dear now — "I h^ve nothing to foi^ve, and as to praying 
for you, it were more fitting that I should ask your prayers." 
Still her conscience would not be pacified, it was like a hand 
tugging at her ann, saying, " make full confession ! " 

This it was not in her nature to do, but the best that was 
in her, she did. She made a half confession, glossing over 
even that in some degree, and, the worser half suppressing , 
entirely. | 

V Do you remember, sister Whiteflock," she says, " the 
time I drank tea with you last, and about little Peter coming 
in from the barn with some money in his hand ? " . 

O, yes, Mrs. Whiteflock remembers very well. "And do 
you know, sister," she says, ^ I could never make the child 
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confess to this day wbere he got that money. Is it possible 
you knew all the while ? " 

" No, I did not really know ; if I had I should surely have 
told you.'* 

Then she discloses what she did know, and what she sus- 
pected — that is, what she partly suspected, as though it had 
not been, to Tier, proof as strong as holy writ. 

" Somehow, I forget how it was," she says, " I happened 
to approach the house by the way of the bam that day," and 
having recalled the circumstances, with her finger on her lip, 
she says she knows how it was now ; " She went to take a 
look at the bantams about which she had heard, and being 
at the bam side," she says, "I just happened to peep in, 
through a crack between the weather-boards, you know, and 
what should I see but your daughter Martha and Luther 
Larky, sitting side by side in the new carriage I in fact he 
had his arm about her, and they were making courtship. Of 
course I ran away on the instant, having heard nothing, and 
knowing nothing that I felt privileged to reveal, especially 
in the circumstances." 

She says this to remind Mrs. Whiteflock of her reticence 
that day, and so in some sort to relieve herself of blame. 

^' But I did venture to hint my suspicions," she goes on, 
** and you, if you mind, sister, treated the whole matter in 
such a way as to destroy my courage and prevent my speak- 
in*g out.** 

Mrs. Whiteflock feels that she has been very much in the 
wrong, and intimates it by a sigh and a little pressure of the 
neck upon which her hand is lying, and Mrs. Fairfax goes 
on to say that when little Peter came from the bam with 
the handful of money, she did partly suspect, though she 
didn't dare to say it, that it had been given him by Mr. 
Larky for hush money. 

" If you had only encouraged me by a little more open- 
ness on your part,'' she says, "I think I should have told you 
all I suspected ; but don't suppose I ever blamed you, or 
thought you meant any coldness to me ; not at all ; I never 
had a hard thought ; I felt that you were troubled about the 
illness of Peter, and about other things, perhaps, for we all 
have our troubles, and that you paid as much heed to my 
poor prattle as it deserved." 
And then she says she is sorry now that she did not at the 
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time) impart all she knew and all she sospeetecL And this 
she spoke heartily, for she spoke truth. 

" O, my poor foolish girl ! " Mrs. Whiteflock murmured 
again and again. ^ What will become of her and how little 
she knows what she is doing." 

"What will become of her? Why she will be married, 
of course," says Mrs. Fair&z, " and in all likelihood she is 
married now, trust her for that," she says. " She is not the 
girl to throw herself away. And, besides, they will repent 
and be back here, asking forgiveness, one of tiiese days, 
mark my words ! " 

Then she goes on to say that runaway matches are usually 
the most fortunate in the world, and tells how nearly she 
once came to making one hersel£ 

She wouldn't wonder one bit, she says, if Luther Larky 
should turn about and make one of the best and steadiest of 
husbands. Let me see ! They will reach such a town by 
such an hour, and there Brother So-and-so lives; he will 
marry them. And in this way, though she knows nothing 
about it, she quite makes the wretched mother believe that 
one disgrace, at least, is saved. And as for young Luther, 
she says, nobody need have any fears for him, he will take 
care of himself; he is smart and likely, to an astonishing 
degree ! 

Meantime, the whereabout of the lad has been definitely 
ascertained. He has gone off with the travelling show. 

"And a good school it is too ! for a bo^ of his quick partsl" 
cries Mrs. Fairfax. " He couldn't possibly be in a better. 
Why I would not have him back on any account if I were 
you. He'll make a man to be proud of, that he will." Then 
she tells how he came to her house the other day, and what 
clever things he said, and proceeds to enlarge upon the 
numerous advantages of his present situation. 

"He will learn geography in travelling about the country; 
he will learn natural history in taking care of the beasts aud 
birds ; and he will learn music from the accompan^dng brass 
band. Dear me, what could be finer ! " And finally, before 
she has done, she makes it appear quite as though a piece of 
wonderful ^ood fortune had befallen the house. 

Mrs. Whiteflock, by dint of this sort of talk that is so light, 
so almost empty, and yet so comforting, being gotten to look 
up and to smile, the poorest, palest of smiles, Mrs. Fair^ 
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runs away, and directly comes back with a face never so • 
cheery, and bearing in one hand a cup of tea and in the 
other a plate of toast. 

The hour of distress and humiliation that she had hoped 
to see come to her neighbor was come at last ; and this was 
her exultation, this was her triumph. Not at all what she 
had lived in her imagination a hundred times over, she 
would have felt mortified, most likely, if she had considered 
*the matter, and yet it was a much gMtter triumph than she 
had planned; for, after all, there is no triumph like that over 
one's self. 

Not that she had completely vanquished her original 
nature all at once ; such achievements are not the work of a 
moment, npr of a lifetime. She was simply proven not 
totally depraved. The grub comes out a outterfly, to be 
sure, but he is still a worm, with wings; and the snake sheds 
his skin, but he is still a snake, nor is the shedding done all 
at once ; he leaves a patch on this bramble-bush and a patch 
on that cleft of rock through which he has shoved himself, 
and at last peels himself out, sleek and shining, but his 
tongue is forked still, and his head flat, and he wiggles just 
the same. No, transformation is not so easy. 

That night, Mr& Fairfax, being closed pressed by hard 
chances, sloughed another scale. On returning home to her 
house she found Margaret lying on her bed, sick, and ready 
to die — so she said, poor child; and what should she do but 
send straight for Samuel Dale. 

*' Come, my dear son," she wrote in her note to him, 
^ come with all haste, and bring a clergyman if you will. I 
am not in your way any longer ; time perhaps, will heal my 
heart, and I shall learn to be happy in your happiness.'' 
This last sentence, she concluded, would have no weight 
with Samuel, and she rewr<^te her message omitting it, and 
adding in its stead, ^'I write by the bedside of the dear child 
whose last wish I perhaps obey in sending you this." She 
was crying when she wrote, for Margaret was in truth very 
sick, and all her motherhood was aroused. She did not 
make the tears, they came, but seeing them fall it occurred 
to her that she might as well make the most of them, and 
she so adjusted the paper as to blister it from side to side. 
The tears she wisely said nothing about ; it will not be sup- 
29 
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posed that I knew of them she thought, and they will speak 
for themaelves. 

^ Do not come back without Samuel ! " she charged the 
messenger who carried her note. And then she took Mar- 
garet in her arms and besought Heaven to spare her for the 
sake of all the love that was in the world for her and for 
her alone. She did not seem to evoke it, but somehow, the 
thought of Samuel's money slid into her mind close beside 
the prayer. While shi listened for the expected footsteps, a' 
tiny note was brought her, sealed heavily with wax, and 
shining at the edges with gilt. Her heart sank down within 
her; would Samuel not come, then? 

With trembling hand she tore the paper, there was no 
signature to be found, and but just one word on the other- 
wise blank sheet. ^ Mercy on me I What can it mean ? " 
she exclaims, and then all at once her face brightens with a 
smile of placid satisfaction. She had read the name — Mrs. 
Smith ! The mystery was all clear. The doctor could not 
keep his appointment, and this was his explanation and 
apology, and though he had written page after pa^e it would 
not, probably, have been so eminently and entirely suc- 
cessful. 

" That is his step," whispered Margaret directly, " go, dear 
mother, go and welcome him." There was no need that 
she should say whose step — the mother understood, and 
having hastily concealed the charming letter, went to the 
door, and there, sure enough, was Samuel. Wolf had been 
before her with his welcome, and was half upon the ground, 
and the other half upon Samuel's shoulder, making a little 
mumble of joy against his face, and holding him round the 
neck with both shaggy paws. " What a good boy to come 
BO soon," she says, intendmg doubtless to signify a great deal 
by substituting boy in the place of his proper name, and 
while she put him inside the door with one hand, die took 
Wolf by the ear with the other, and so, shut herself outside. 

And shall we not imitate her example? We have no 
right to follow him, it seems to me, at such a time. 

«At ten o'clock the doctor came, and was observed to 
whisper for a moment in the ear of Mrs. Fairfax, adding 
with professional promptitude, and quite aloud, ^ How is our 
patient by this time." 

The whispered communication had been as brief as the 
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written one, atad was afl peculiarly delightful, converfiiig att 
the ground that had grown arid between them of late, itito a 
field of flowers, as it were. It was this: " A boy I " Why 
he omitted the accustomed adjective that of right goes witk 
boy, I cannot pretend to explain, but suspect it was solely 
owing to the eidgent professional demand. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

MABGARET AGGKFTS SAMUEL. 

^EN days or a fortnight following, upon the eve- 
ning that closed our last chapter, brought nothing 
remarkable to pass. . The same comments upon 
the runaway match, if match it were, had been 
made forty times, at least, and the zest with 
which the affair had at first been discussed, had lost its 
keen edge. 

" Mrs. Whiteflock will drop her feathers now I " or 
words to that effect, had been pronounced a great many 
times, too, and her name was beginning to be mentioned 
with a sigh of sympathy. " She sees her own troubles, poor 
lady,'' the humbler of her neighbors were saying; " and I, 
for one, wouldn't put a straw in her way." But they said 
this as though the forbearance were marvellously gracious, 
and almost as though they added, " I wouldn't take a straw 
out of her way, neither I " And if the naked truth had been 
stripped out, I am afraid that few would have been found 
really and truly sorry for the loss of the carriage. " It's 
too bad," they said, '' that Luther Larky should have taken 
the beautiful phaeton into the bargain ! And Mrs. Whiteflock 
never once to have set her foot in it ! just think I " But the 
tone of these pitiful exclamations was apt to be a little tri- 
umphant in the stead of a little tender. 

** Will she show her head at church ? " was a question that 
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ran from month to month ; and when Snnday came and 
went, and she had not filled her aqcastomed place, there was 
many a significant nod and wink among the members of the 
congregation. 
She had a little modesty, as they were glad to see I 
Mr. Gayfeather, meantime, was making himself the most 
agreeable man in the neighborhood ; he knew everybody, 
from the foremost farmers and churchmen, to the lowest 
menial of the Eagle Hotel, and all who knew him had some 
kind wfM-d to say of him. " A good fellow ! " every one 
said— -not a good man, mark you — and it was not uncom- 
mon to hear young men of half his years addressing him as 
"Charley." He continually courted popularity. If he 
chanced to meet Miss Goke, for instance, he contrived to 
make it appear that Miss Goke, of all persons, was the one 
it gave him most pleasure to meet ; that taking off his hat 
to her was, in fact, almost an infinite delight, so that the 
smile Miss Goke fetched up in acknowledgment, usually 
brightened her face for some hours after such chance meet- 
ing. ** That's a splendid colt of yours," he would say to 
the farmer ; " If I were a rich man like you, I would have 
him in my stables before many hours, let his price be what 
it might." And somehow the farmer would feel an added 
consequence, almost as though the weight of his horse had 
already been paid him in gold. 

He was always just on the point of doing every one some 
great service, which was seldom done in verity ; but he con- 
trived to make the will pass for the deed to a surprising 
extent. He had, in fact, a visionary shoulder that he put to 
a visionary wheel upon all occasions, and as this method 
neither soiled his coat nor tired his shoulder, he was always 
ready to help his friends. He was not a member of the 
church, he only wished he were worthy to be so, he said, 
but he attended service regularly, even sang with unction, 
from the hymn-book of his neighbor, and all the same whether 
the neighbor chanced to be a poor old woman, an apprentice 
lad, or a pretty girl. So when he said he wished he were 
worthy, it went for nothing, and the good old ladies nodded 
their plain bonnets, as much as to say, we will get him for 
good and all, yet. He set a subscription afoot, heading it 
himself with most liberal figures, for the painting, and re-far- 
nishing of the meeting-house, and always when the contri- 
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bution-box came round his pretty white hand went into his 
pocket and out again with the liveliest degree of satifaction, 
apparently. To one rheumatic old woman he presented a 
hassock, upon which the old woman set up an opinion, with 
the setting down of her knees, to the effect that Mr. Gay- 
feather had never been expelled from college, and so far from 
being disliked by the good old bishop, he had been beloved 
by him even as his own son I So much for the hassock. 

" Charley Gay is a wery nice fellow, he is 1 '' says the 
cooper, one day, just as the meeting-house was beginning to 
shine out from among the dingy, old gravestones with which 
it was surrounded. " A wery nice fellow he is, and I can't 
believe he to going to belittle himself by marrying old Katy 
Lightwait I '' 

He had stopped at Mrs. Whiteflock's gate to inquire after 
Peter when he said this, and he held his head aloft as though 
he were looking down upon Miss Lightwait from some ma- 
jestic height. 

. " What if the belittling should turn out to be on the other 
side ? '^ says Mrs. Whitefiock, pausing on her way to the 
garden. 

*' Tother side ! '' cries the cooper, with indignant aston- 
ishment ; ** tother side, indeed ! why Kate's an old maid, 
within five or six year of his own age, I'll wenter a beer 
keg onto that 1 " 

. Then Mrs. Whitefiock tells him that she should hardly ex- 
pect him to speak in that way of the maiden sisterhood, after 
what she has heard. And she mentioned his reported en- 
gagement to Miss P. Goke. 

'* That's a wery different thing," says the cooper, stiffly ; 
"a wery different thing!" And then he says, Katy 
Lightwait may be wirtuous enough for all he knows, but she 
hasn't got no trade, and he can't see what Charley Gay 
wants of her. 

Mrs. Whitefiock smiled, and, nodding, passed him along, 
and joined Peter, who was sitting in the sunshine of the gar- 
den he had been used to cultivate with so much pains and 
pleasure. As the cooper passed Miss P. Goke's window, he 
gave a sharp thump on the sash, which brought her to the 
door at once. " AH right I " says he, motioning with his 
double fist in a way to indicate that the sooner she returned 
to her work, the better, and then, sauntering good-humoredly 
29* 
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into the grocery store he reported that he had seen Pel^ 
Wbiteflock walking in his garden, and looking just as well 
as ever, and he gave it as his opinion that Dr. Allprice iras 
ahout the greatest doctor in the uniwerse ! And then it ran 
from one to another, until it was all over the neighborhood 
and over all the country that Peter Whitefloek had been as 
good as raised from the dead, and that the great Dr. AUprice 
had raised him ! 

If the cooper had reported strictly, he would have said 
that Peter was sitting in his garden, — not walking, — mid 
if he had taken pains to inquire he would have found that 
he had not walked at all, and conid not walk, but that he 
had been wheeled out into the sunshine by his faithful friend 
Samuel Dale, — wheeled out, when the day was at the warm- 
est, to look upon the fading face of things which he felt to 
be fast vanishing from his sight. 

If he had gone close, he would have seen in what leaden 
rims his sunken eyes were set ; that one arm dangled help- 
less, as though it were tied at the joints by strings, and that 
his feet were swollen up out of his shoes till they looked 
like a couple of puff-balls ; he did not go close, however, 
and be did not report strictly in accordance with what he 
saw <it a distance, and Dr. Allprice was the gainer, so much 
the more by the carelessness. 

Other trump cards were played into the Doctor's hand 
about this time. Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith contributing 
largely to his winning game ; each had become the mother 
of B,fine boy, and each was resolved to christen her child in 
the Doctor's honor — " Prosper Allprice." These two great 
events were to be in some sort converted into one, by the 
christening of the two children at the same time. Half the 
town's women were working their hearts into baby-embroid- 
eries for the occasion, and the general feeling was that Dr. 
Allprice was somehow or other deserving of a great deal of 
credit. 

** I should have been childless but for him ! " says Mrs. 
Fairfax. *' 0, but his skill is something wonderful I Margaret 
was in the last stage of consumption, and now she is bloom- 
ing like a rose. And nothing did it all but the Doctor's 
medicine." 

*' Indeed I Indeed ! " said those who heard, all agape 
with wonder at the little great man ; and the controversy 
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was only as to whether the mercury or the blood-letting had 
been the more efficacious. 

Samuel Dale, as may be supposed, had contributed his 
share to the gossip of the fortnight ; he had been generally 
received back with open arms, because of his heirship, it is 
to be presumed, and not because of himself ; but there were, 
as will always happen, some that were disaffected, and fore- 
most among these was the bishop's son. 

^'JuPB we then to have back in the congregation and at 
the sacnyiient/' says he, ** this man who is no better than a 
murderer ? And all because of a little shiaing dostl Are 
we to clasp his reeking hand as though it were milk*white, 
and to call him brother ? " 

For his part, he was filled with holy horror at the thought, 
and could not rest day nor night. In fact the laxity of the 
church discipliue had all at once become a sore grief to him. 
He made pastoral visits with a zeal that bad never actuated 
him till now, stirring up all hearts, as much as he might, 
against Samuel. He was not vindictive, he said. Heaven 
forbid, but the church must first be pure before it could be 
peaceable. One sermon was preached from the text, ** Thou 
shalt do no murder," and another was against riches, from 
this text ; '' It is easier for a camd te go throagh the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of (rod/' And Samuel was understood to be the pointed 
object of both these discourses. 

" Dear Sister Whiteflock, you must bestir yourself," 
urged the anxious pastor ; '' it seems to me you have not 
that zeal in religious matters that I have been used to count 
upon." 

But she made excuses. Peter was sick and required all 
her attention and care, and when he still entreated, she said 
that she feared that she had hitherto had more zeal than good 
works. But he would not let her off. A wrong doer was 
to be dealt with, and how could she evade her Christian 
obligation I Then she answered, '* Let him who is without 
sin, cast the first stone," and so went carefully and 
quietly about her house, teaching her children, attending 
Peter, and as far as might be, maintaining the general peace. 

Then he fell upon his sister Katharine with the reproach- 
ful and impetuous manner of a young child. 

Why did she not see to it that something was done ! Had 
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she no care for him, no care for the church 1 no care for 
anything any more, nor anybody but just this Mr. Gay- 
feather, with whom she was all at once hand in g^ove 1 "I 
am ashamed of yon, Kate," he cries, "you who have been 
so active in all our church discipline till now I " 

"Aye, active with more zeal than discretion sometimes," 
says Katherine, and she took up the cambric handkerchief 
in one comer of which she was stitching letters, and exam- 
ined them with a deep and admiring interest quite as tiiough 
her mind had not been diverted from her work. She would 
have been aggravated beyond measure at such words from 
her brother a little while past, but the rough, jagged edge 
of her nature had somehow been softened down of late^ the 
old, inexorable severity had melted away as it were, her 
hand, always open to charity, was genially, not coldly open 
now, her eyelids had lost the iron stiffness and the eyes them- 
selves had a light in them that was all unlike the frosty 
glitter of times past. In fact the woman was changed, or 
rather the creature was changed to a woman, the stony in- 
crustation that had been gathering over her heart, compress- 
ing it for twenty years, bad been broken through, and it 
beat once more with human emotion and human sympathy. 

The danger was now that she would fall into the girlish 
error of blind trust and indiscriminate generosity. 

" Kate, you are giving no heed to what I say," says the 
brother, importunate to have all her attention. *' O yes I 
am, John, but a woman can give heed to more than one 
thing at a time, you see," and she still observed the letters 
with smiling satisfaction. They were 0. P. O., wrought 
exquisitely in lace*work. She had always put her brother 
off with a single letter, and seeing the three as she held up 
the handkerchief, excited his wonder, and perhaps curiosity. 
" Let me see it, Kate," he said, but instead of giving it to 
him she quietly crumpled it in her hand. " I was querying, 
John," she said, looking at him at last, " as to whether your 
virtuous indignation would be so aroused if the offender were 
another, and riot Samuel Dale." 

He did not reply to this, but said instead, " Give me the 
handkerchief, I say, Kate." 

She drew her hand a little further from him, as a girl 
might do in mischievous play. 

Then he seized the hand and drew the handkerchief oat 
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of it bj main force^ and when he saw the letters, he tore it 
straight in two. 

" John," says Katherine, " all my beantiful lace-work ! 
You may mend your troubles now for yourself; I shall not 
help you to mend them, I can tell you I " And flouncing 
out of the room she cried like a girl of sixteen. 

And every day of those two weeks Samuel had been at 
Mrs. Fairfax's door, morning or evening, sometimes both, 
to inquire about Margaret, and to fetoh her something that 
might show her he still held her in tender remembrance ; 
now it was a basket of fruit, now a bunch of flowers, and 
now, perhaps, a young pheasant, or wild pigeon. Mr. 
Lightwait had made calls of inquiry, too, and once, with his 
clerical privilege, had insisted upon seeing Margaret. He 
had brought her the flower of some rare plant that only 
bloomed once in a great many years ; fifty, or thereabouts, 
I think. ** I must needs myself deliver it into the milk-white 
bosom of the maid,'' he said, stooping to kiss her, and at the 
same time tucking the flower under her chin. 

" I am sorry you gathered it for my sake," said Margaret. 
" You see I have my room filled already," and she pointed 
to those given previously by Samuel, classing this precious 
thing among them, as of no more value. 

"I will take it again, if it fails to please you," says the 
pastor, slightly ofiended. 

Then Margaret said the odor make her sick, and she 
reached forth her hand and stuck the flower in his button- 
hole with a childish freedom and familiarity that completed 
his displeasure. '' I see you have better flowers and better 
friends," he says, and he tossed the rare and wonderful 
blossom from the window, and directly, with many formal 
and cold, kind wishes, went away. 

He was no sooner out of her sight than Margaret repented; 
she had behaved with such ungrateful rudeness. She might 
at least have kept his flower. What if he were ofiended and 
should never come to see her again ! A vague, troubling 
sense of loss came over her, and she began straightway to 
make artful little plans as to how she should bring him back 
to her. She would write a note asking him for the iing I 
that was what she would do. On the following morning 
came a beautiful book to Margaret from '' her always afiec- 
tionate pastor and friend," and the hope accompanied the 
book that it might serve to amuse some unoccupied hour 
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Margaret turned the illominated leaves with a pleas-are 
that was not unmingled with pride, and the note asking for 
the ring was not written. And while she was thus proudly 
pleased, her vanity getting the better of her judgment, for 
a bishop's son was a bishop's son after all, the ascending 
star of Samuel was going under the clouds. 

Mr. Lightwait^ when be had pettishly tossed the fine 
flower from the window, made haste to see the elders of the 
church, and in the end succeeded in getting an evening set 
apart for the discipline of Samuel Dale. This done, he 
caused Samuel to be formally notified of the meeting, and 
admonished to be then and there present to speak for him- 
self and show cause, if cause existed, why he should not be 
ejected from the membership of the church. 

Thus much had come to pass, and in such state stood 
matters all around when the evening fell, that again set the 
wheels of our story a little more actively in motion. 

The windows of Margaret's chamber were wide open, and 
she sat among heaps of pillows, for she was able to sit for 
an hour or more now, thus propped, seeing but not feeUng 
the beauty of the landscape as it brightened and blazed with 
the sunset splendors. The green woodtop was stuck full 
of arrows, blood-red and golden, and low along the west like 
some glorious ruin, pell-mell, here a beam of amber, there a 
bit of violet wall, blocks of gray granite, and beams of blue 
steel and brown iron, each shading into each, and all at last 
dissolving into a misty wonder, out of which the first stars 
swam slowly up, large and white as silver. 

Margaret was not feeling this miracle ; she was hardly 
seeing it ; she was thinking of her lovers ; and what is all 
the world and the glory thereof to the best of maidens thus 
occupied. She had seen Samuel again and again ; he was 
going to be rich, and would no doubt be more than reinstated 
in the old place ; and he loved her, past all peradventure, 
and yet, and yet she was not all satisfied. perversity of 
the human heart I 

All at once, and unobserved, he stood before her, stam- 
mering, with side-long glance, some apology which she, 
in her surprise and confusion, felt rather than heard. His 
arms were full of flowers, and his happy heart beat a bright- 
ness up into his face that shamed his flowers as he drew near 
her and strewed them, with down-cast, bashful eyes, along 
the snow-white coverlid. 
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'^ Dear, dear Margaret," he says, in low, tremulous tones, 
"at last — at last." 

Mai'garet put aside his serious meaning with a little light 
laughter ana clapping of her pretty hands. " Only see my 
pillow," she cries, "it is fit for a queen ; just a heap of 
roses I " 

" Then it is fit for you," says Samuel, " for you are my 
queen of girls." And as he said this he shied away, turA- 
ing his face quite from her. 

She was vexed with him now. " If I am your queen," 
she said, in her pretty artfulness, " why then you must come 
imd crown me ! " and she tossed him a handful of roses. 

Thus challenged he came to her. ** This is the crown I 
would have you wear, my darlin^ now and always." He 
iiad taken her. head in his arms, and drawing her close to 
his heart, bent tenderly and kissed her hair. 

" No, no," she cried, laughing and getting out of his arms, 
*' but that is no crown at all. Why, it would smother me ; 
be good now, and make me a real, true crown of these 
charming flowers. Come, I will pick the fairest and you 
ehall tie them up." 

Then he sat down on the low bedside and began knotting 
together the leaves and flowers which she put into his hand. 

Sometimes, as their hands came in contact, he would keep 
bers for a moment, conveying by a kiss of the rosy finger* 
tips, or by a little tender pressure, the tenderer meanings 
which, somehow, he dare not speak. 

Then she would scold him for spoiling a bud or blossom, 
or perhaps playfully snatch the wreath under pretence of 
instructing him. ** You are so rude and awkward with the 
dainty things," she cries. 

He could not answer her back in that vein ; he could only 
acknowledge that he was awkward and clumsy, and say that 
his hands were better used to the grubbing hoe and the axe. 

** Don't say such things," says Margaret, " they make me 
nervous I " 

Was she thinking of the smoother speech and more delicate 
hand of the bishop's son? I am afraid, if the truth were 
known, he was at the bottom of the nervousness. 

" I wouldn't do anything, darlin', not for the world, that 
displeased you ; not if I could help it," says Samuel ; " but 
as I told you once long ago, I am always a-standin' in my 
own light." 
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Then Marg^arot would contrive to divert him from himself 
with a thousand pretty, pleasing nothings. 

" Give me more daisies, darlin' I '' he says at one time ; 
" they are my favorite posies, you know/' 

" No, I don't know/' says Margaret; " but why do you 
say posy for blossom ; I don't like it/' And then she says, 
'' what a fashion you have of dropping your g's I " Then, 
more playfully, " I won't be your darlin', no how 1 " 

" Fm afeard that is true, Margaret," answered Samuel, 
sadly. 

Then she taps his cheek with her rose-buds, and says 
lightly, '* So you're afeared I worse and worse 1 " His eyes 
fixed themselves upon her face now, full and steady, but she 
glided out of their reproachful light back to the daisies. 
" So they are your favored flowers, are they ? " she says. 

" No, nothin' is favored by me likin' it, as I know of, 
but I like 'em all the same." 

Then she tells him that she likes them too and come to 
think of it she does remember that he used to gather them 
for her, and praise them, too. 

** Here is one, sweet as can be I " and she leans quite 
across his knee to stick it in his button-hole. 

He was radiant with delight. " I always loved 'em," he 
says, " but more than ever since I saw you. for somehow 
they make me think of you ; and you don't mind I told you 
so once ? I know the very day and hour, and the gown 
you wore" — ("Gown?" says Margaret; "dress, you 
mean ? ") " No, I will say gown, and I know the very one 
you wore ; it was that white muslin with the little g^ld stars 
in it, and I know just how you looked, and you don't re- 
member ? " 

" I certainly don't remember the gown," says Margaret, 
and she clapped her hands and laughed, delighted that he 
had refused to obey her. " It would be so hard," she says, 
** to remember all the foolish things you have said I " 

She had the long flower-chain in her hands, and still lean- 
ing upon his knee she bound it about his arms, and called 
him her prisoner. It was deep twilight in the room now ; 
one great star peeped in at the little window, and the white 
draperies swayed softly to the touches of the evening breeze, 
butt withjjout sound; the flowers made the air sweet, and 
there was a feeling of the beauty all round them, which they 
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could not Bee, for all the pretty adornments which Margaret 
had devised so long ago, still garnished the walls, and the few 
and simple articles of furniture. It was like a baby-house 
into which a giant bad gotten, and Margaret was like a 
baby, half pleased and half frightened ; pleased with his 
love, frightened lest he should demand love in return. 
When the test came she was not quite ready to let go the 
white hand of the bishop's son, and take his, rough and toil- 
worn as it was, for good and for all. 

She told him, with intent to dampen his ardor, probably, 
about the rare and exquisite flower Mr. Lighttvait had 
brought her, and then perceiving that it had cut him to the 
heart more sharply than she had intended, she renewed her 
coquetries with the flower-wreath. " How shall you ever 
get away ? '' she says, " don't you see that you are fast 
bound ? " and she looks up in his face so archly. She was 
still leaning on his knee, and making a pretence of tying him 
fast and faster with her wreath. He was not a stick nor a 
stone, but a young man in love, and opening wide his arms, 
and breaking the frail fetters all to pieces, he clasped her 
within them, and held her close. 

" You must go now, indeed you must," cries Margaret ; 
'* only see how late it is ; why the room is dark as pitch." 

No, he would not go ; " not though the darkness were 
twice as deep ; had he not loved her well enough, and long 
enough to merit some reward now, at last ? " 

** O my daisy, my darlin', tell me that I may come back 
some time and be with you always, and then I will go." 

'' To be sure, Samuel, 1 will promise you anything," she 
says, "if you will only go away now." Then she pushes 
him from her and tells him that he is spoiling all her pretty 
flowers ; " not another moment, Samuel, not one ; it is so 
late and so dark ; come, I will kiss you if you will only go." 

** No, Margaret, I will not be kissed in that way, and I 
will not be put off with such an answer ; you are not afeard 
of me, I hope, as you once was, and if it comes to that, I 
have a right to be here, light or no light ; a right that you 
give me your own self, here by your blessed pillow ; don't 
you remember it, my darlin' ? " 

Still Margaret sought to put him off; his audacity was 
shocking, she told him, and she would never, as long as she 
lived, love him the least grain if he did not at once obey her 
80 
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commands. " Gome, I am your queen, and of your own 
choosing, you know I " 

But Samuel was solemnly in earnest, and would not be 
thus lightly tossed from her hand and caught back at her 
pleasure. 

" I have a right to be here," he repeated, " a right that 
you yourself give me ; don't you remember, my darling 
when I carried you to this chamber, that is to me just as 
sacred as the church ; carried you in my arms and laid you 
among these pillows ; then it was that I lost my heart to 
you, and then it was that you give me back yours in turn, for 
your soul come up to your eyes and told me so. In that 
hour God joined us together, and whom he hath joined let 
no man put asunder. Dear, dear Margaret, tell me now, 
won't you in plain words, what you have said to me already 
without words f Tell me that nothing in life nor in death 
shall ever come between us again I I know how far from 
you I am in point of all attractions and accomplishments, 
but just in one thing I am your equal, my darlin' ; I love you 
with a love that is as fresh as this daisy your hand has 
blessed ; a love that is just as pure and as clean as the snow 
when it first falls from heaven. Margaret, I wish you 
could see me through and through, for there is nothing in 
me that I am afraid to have you see ; not that I mean to 
say I am without sin ; we are ail sinners together ; God have 
mercy on us." 

Margaret was trembling. She knew the purity of his 
love ; knew ^at all his thoughts were as clean and as white 
as the snow, and she could not choose but tremble. 

"Not now; not to-night: I cannot promise you now," 
she says ; " come to me to-morrow or the next day I " 

" And why to-morrow, or the next day, my darlin' 1 " 
I am here now, and you are in my arms, and something tells 
me that if I go away without the promise it will never be giv- 
en to roe, and I will never again hold you as I now do. I 
am afeard, Margaret ; not afeard to trust you, and yet I ^m 
afeard, somehow." 

"0 you monster of superstition I " cries Margaret, draw- 
ing away from him, as it were in fright. And directly, she 
says, *' Well, if you will hold to such follies, you must al- 
low me to have mine too, and, to own the truth, there is a 
trifle standing between me and my conscience that I want 
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to settle beforfi I give th6 promise you ask ; " and then she 
added, " that is, if lever give it." 

She was thinking about the ring ; she must get it back. 
She could not give her hand without his ring on it, and then, 
perhaps, if the full truth were known, she wished just once 
more to see Mr. Lightwait. 

*' What is it you must settle ? " says Samuel ; "for if it 
is a trifle, why, let it go." 

'* Ah I but that would be telling," answers Margaret, 
with make-believe gayety ; "You must wait, it is not so long, 
three days at the most." 

" Three days ? " and Samuel sighed as though three days 
were an eternity. 

Then Margaret said, " I promise you now that I will give 
the promise then. Will that do ? " 

" It will do if you will tell me what this thing is that is 
between us now ; I don't like that, Margaret." 

Then she told him, still making it a light matter, that it 
was not all between herself and him ; that it was just between 
herself and herself ; " and she entreated him to say no more 
about it. 

" Has Mr. Lightwait anything to do with it ? " says Sam- 
uel, with saddest seriousness. 

" Mr. Lightwait ; how ridiculous I What could he have 
to do with it ? " 

" That is but an evasion, Margaret," says Samuel; "I 
don't know what he could have to do with it ; that is what 
I want to know ; but that he has something to do with it I 
am more than afeard." 

Then Margaret called him Mr. Wisdom, and said if he 
was so sure, she did not see why he should ask. But it 
was hard to carry it off with any amount of assurance, play- 
ful or evasive, and her confusion could not be concealed when 
he asked again, point blank, if Mr. Lightwait had not some- 
thing to do with it. 

Here was a test of the simple truthfulness Margaret had 
now, and all along professed, and if she had known it, all 
her future hung upon the answer she should give. But so 
far from coming out openly and telling him all the story, she 
pouted and made pretence of being hurt that she was ques- 
tioned as though she were distrusted. "You have no right 
to demand an explanation," she says. ^* My pleasure should 
be yours, and if it is not, why then take your own road." 
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" No, Margaret, I don't demand anything ; it seems to 
me, though, if you loved me you would make haste to please 
me in a little matter like this, if it is a little matter/' 

" So you doubt my word, with the rest I Very well, sir/' 
And Margaret brushed the flowers from the coverlid as 
though they had been so many withered and worthless leaves. 

Samuel did not heed this petulance, but went straight on. 
" There is nothing in my life I wish to conceal from you, 
and I am sorry there is anything you want to conceal from 
me, for, agreeable to my thinkin', there can't be tnie lave 
where there isn't true confidence." 

" You are making a mountain of a molehill," says Mar- 
garet. " I had a fancy, a foolish fancy, perhaps, about 
something I wished to do or say before I gave the promise 
you asked for, and I little dreamed you would refuse me so 
trifling a favor." And then she cried outright. 

Upon this Samuel said that he did not refuse her anything 
that it was in his power to grant, and that he would dare say 
she was all right and he all wrong ; that he knew, in fact, 
he had no right to ask her to love him just then, '' for may 
be," says he, ** when I see you again I shall be an outcast 
from the church and in disgrace with all men ; there are 
them, them that you believe in, too Margaret, that are mov* 
ing heaven and earth against me." 

Then he told her about the meeting before which he was 
summoned. " I haven't," he says, " as you well know, the 
learnin' nor the eloquence nor any of the advantages that 
will be brought to bear against me, and the chances are, that 
I shall be overborne and put to shame, and then my Daisy, 
I shouldn't have the heart to ask you to love me. You are 
right, — I will wait, trustin' in God and my clear conscience 
to come off the victor." And then he said, " If the worst 
should come, I will never seek to see you, for at the best I 
am not good enough for you, but be it as it may, I have one 
favor to ask of you now. Wear these, little Daisy, for my 
sake." And out came the embroidered slippers 1 

Margaret was deeply touched ; the honest, simjple nature 
of the man spoke out so truly in his simple gift. She hugged 
the dainty things to her bosom with one hand, and burying 
the other in his beard drew him down to her, and kissed him. 
** Let them say what they will," she whispered, " let them 
do what they will, even though it be to put you out of the 
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churchy it can make no difference with me, for I love yon 
and you know it, my good Samuel/' 

The adjective was, somehow, a little patronizing ; perhaps 
Samuel felt it to be so, for he answered, still more downcast 
than before, " I a'most know it, Margaret, but 1 don't feel 
just satisfied, and somehow the old shadder comes between 
us to-night." 

Margaret understood very well that her evasion had con- 
tributed not a little to the shaping of this shadow, and her 
heart reproached her as he sat there so broken down, so lov- 
ing and lovable before her. She could not bear to part with 
him thus, and of her own free will she told him that she 
would answer his question about her little secret then. She 
had refused, she said, only with a girlish desire of being 
coaxed. Mr. Lightwait had nothing to do with it I '' 

Samuel brightened wonderfully at this. ** Nothin', first 
nor last, my darlin' ? " he said. 

" Nothings first nor last," says Margaret, without so much 
as dropping her eyelids or turning her face aside. 

" Give me your hand, then, my Daisy, my darlin', my 
wife." 

Margaret gave her hand, still looking straight in his eyes 
as innocence could look. 

He felt along the fingers. ** Not this, the other hand, Mar- 
garet," he says. 

Her cheek flushed out like fire now, but she gave the 
other hand without hesitation. 

He took each finger up separately. 

" Where is the ring, Margaret ? " 
*"0 sure enough!" she answered. "Why it is put 
away. I was afraid of losing it I " 

And then she says a great deal more about her finger get- 
ting so thin it would not stay on. 

'' Ah, is that all ? " And Samuel spoke as if a stone had 
been rolled from his heart, and with reverent trust he kissed 
the little hand again and again. 

Every kiss was like a stab to Margaret, and foolishly she 
sought to staunch the bleeding with more lies, cementing 
the whole with a little truth. She told him how sick she 
had been, and how slender her finger had grown, so that the 
precious ring would slip off in spite of her. " At last," she 
says, '' to have it safe, for I would not have lost it for the 
30* 
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world, I locked it away ; but the next time you come I shall 
be sure to wear it." And then she kisses him again, and 
calls him the best, most generous, loWng and trusting of 
men. 

" Yes, darlin', be sure to wesur it when I come again/' says 
Samuel ; it is a poor littLe thing in itself ; I could buy you 
a much finer one now, but none that I should prize so much ; 
I bought this with the eamin's of hard work, ib» first money 
I ever had to call my own ; and I would not have parted 
with it, except to you ; it seemed to have my very life blood 
in it. Yes, darlin', remember, and be sure to wear it when 
I come ag^." 

Even yet Margaret might have confessed, and all would 
have been well ; but her nature lacked the purity of his ; 
lacked the purity to appreciate his, at its worth ; and she 
braved it out with her lie, even showing petulance and im- 
patience when Samuel went on to say, " Who kuows what 
may happen before 1 come I I feel as if somethin' threatened 
me. Margaret I Margaret I be true to me, let come what 
will 1 Make me feel that I have a refuge somewhere, — a 
refuge in your arms." 

Directly he talks of the dnivdi meetiiig and says, '' Can 
it be that that is so like a shadder before me ? " 

'' It is easy enough to say you was crazy, and didn't know 
what you did I " says Margaret ; '* everybody thinks it, and 
you can just let it go at that ; it will be the best." 

" Margaret, Margaret I what are you thinkin' f what 
are you sayin' ? Best ? Why nothin' is best but the truth. 
I know I shall be set down as a blank idiot ; but, come 
what will, I shall speak the simple truth ; I couldn't do 
otherwise -to gain the world ; no, Margaret, not to gain your 
love, even ; stand or fall, sink or swim, I must speak the 
honest truth I I can face the world alone, if I have got that 
in my soul ; but I couldn't face one single accuser, if I stood 
against a whole mountain of lies. Just what I shall say, or 
just how I shall say it, I don't know ; but when the hour 
comes it will be give to me, for the morrow takes thought 
for things of itself." 

Margaret drooped a little now and was still. He drew 
her cheek down close to his heart. 

" 0, my darlin' I my wife that is to be," he said, " let us 
make a covenant, now and here, that we will be truthful to 
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ourselves, to one another, to the world and to &od. All 
beside will slip and slide from under us like dry sands/' 

When he was gone, Margaret hid her face in her pillow, 
ashamed, though she was alone and in the dark. It seemed 
to her that the ground was slipping and sliding beneath her 
like sand, sure enough. The first feeling was, that if it were 
to do over again, she would confess all about the ring, all 
about l&e bishop's son from first to last ; but an hour was 
not yet gone when she began to say to herself that his ques- 
tioning had been intrusive, and his implied doubts insulting, 
and that her way of defending herself was quite justifiable. 
It was just a trifle, not wortE thinking about. She would 
get the ring back to-morrow, or the next day, and that would 
be all there would be of it. But, withal, nlie was not satisfied. 




CHAPTER XX. 

SAMUEL BEFORE THE GHUBGH. 



on are not going to be fool enough, Sam, my 
boy," says Mr. Gayfeather to his nephew, on the 
day of the trial, "to tell the truth about this little 
difficulty ? Take them at their word ; they have 
made it easy for you — a fit of derangement — it 
may hare been in your family I I shouldn't mind myself to 
bear witness to that effect ; there's your uncle Catwild, for 
instance, I am sure he was crazy when he cut me off as he 
did, and left the fortune all to you, you young rascal ; or, if 
you prefer it, you might plead a drop too much — just a 
gentlemanly tbible, you know — nothing damaging in such a 
confession, and with the expression of a little judicious pen- 
itence you are sure to come off with honors, and," he added, 
slapping Samuel on the shoulder and speaking with tri- 
umphant giiyety, " marry the girl and live happy forever 
afterwards ! Come, hold up your head. Uncle Charley'll give 
you his blessing now, if you want it ! " 
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"O, my friend!^ answers Samael, standing back and 
gazing upon the man with solemn severity, ^jon mustai't 
talk so light ; I know yon don't mean it ; bnt I don't like to 
hear it, even in jest. I could hold np my hands in the fire, 
and shout victory, with the truth on my side, but I couldn't 
hold 'em up with a lie on my tongue, not if it was to gain all 
the world." 

^ Ah, to be sure I #as jesting!'' says Uncle C^arlej. ^ A 
fellow can't help plaguing ^ou a little sometimes, you are so 
confounded honest! so rehgiously religious ! '^ 

**I ain't so good as I ou^ht to be," says Samuel." And 
no more was said on the subject. 

It had been proposed at first to hold the disciplinary meet- 
ing in some private house, but only Mrs. Whitefioek bad a 
room that was sufficiently spacious, and she made excuses ; 
it was all-important that Peter should be kept quiet ; any 
great excitement might prove fatal; she had the doctor^s 
word for that. This settled the question, and the meeting- 
house, in all its garniture of new paint and poHsh, was 
lighted up by times, the poor member who did thia work 
clattering about noisily upon the occasion. The patdiea at 
his knees seemed to him quite like badges of honor, and he 
took special pains to thump his old hat into comers as be pat 
it on his head, so as to give it an official-like air of im- 
portance. 

Mr. Lightwait and all who sided with him were pleased, 
on the whole, with the arrangement ; it was quite like a ball 
of judgment ; no private room could have been so effiaetive; 
the gi*eat glass chandeliers, trembling and shimmering in 
front of the pulpit, were thought by some to be enough of 
themselves to strike awe into the heart of poor Samuel. 

The hum that had run through the village during the 
afternoon, lulled at sunset, and when the lights fladied fi!^m 
the great windows of the meeting-house, a solemn hush 
settled over the town, and disectly old :vir^omen, quivering 
with curiosity through all their withered skii^ wece seen 
slipping out of their doors, and across the cfimmcii) oo» by 
one, and two and two, their mouths puckering doae, and 
their gowns, of faded mourning, flopping about their ankles 
as they pressed forward. After the old crones camte the 
common gossips, and after these sober matrons and staid and 
sad-faced men, and by and by one long procession was seen 
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ta^flow: toward the meeting-house. All thought of privacy 
was given up ; the double doors were thrown wide open, and 
the eager, swaying multitude poured on and on, and in and 
in^ till all the pews and all the aisles and all the house every- 
where was crowded and crammed. 

Such confosion was never seen in a church, I dare say ; 
eager nudges and whispered questions, to which there was 
no answer. What was to be the order of the meeting? and 
who was to lead it? Was brother Lightwait come ? Would 
there be sin^ne and prayer? Was Samuel Dale in the 
house? had anvbody seen him? Would he speak for him- 
self or would his great relative, Mr. Gayfeather, speak for 
hinsF Would he venture to appear in person, at all? Boys 
climbed into the window-seats, and the more eager of the 
multitude bobbed up and down continually, to see what 
they could see, and to hear what they could hear. At last 
Mr. Lightwait was seen to enter the house with a huge book 
and a great scroll of writing in his arm, and to ascend the 
pulpit with stately solemnity. 

Something like decent order began to prevail now, but 
still there was a hum and stir that bespoke the general excite- 
ment. At last the pastor stood up, and, clasping his hands 
upon the great Bible, offered a prayer so long that it seemed 
a8 if it would stretch to eternity if it got there in no other 
way. By previous arrangement the members of the churchy 
and all persons of note and authority invited from other 
churches, were seated in the pews immediately fronting the 
pulpit; venerable white-haired men and women, manv of 
them, and all sober, earnest-faced and good-hearted Chris- 
tian people. All these got on their knees, and stayed there 
during the long prayer, responding from time to time, some 
with sighs, some with tears, and some with fervent exdama^ 
tions of "Glory to God I" and, "Lord, send thy Spirit!" 
and, " Amen I " When the prayer was concluded, and all ' 
had gotten their seats again, and while the expectant hush, 
solemn to awfiilness, pervaded the house, a firm, steady step 
rung over the door-stone, and Samuel Dale came in, and 
inchning his head reverentially, passed the good people before 
him, and took his place, not boldly, nor ostentatiously, but 
as one having authority, for all that, on one of the upper 
steps of the pulpit. Mr. Lightwait arose involuntarily, no 
doubt with intent to rebuke his audacity ; but when Samuel 
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tnmed oalmlj, meeting his eager, qaeationtng look with one 
of sad serenity, he sunk back among the 80& onshions and 
veiled his face, waiting like the rest. 

Samael, as it was seen at once by his conspicnous pomtion 
and the full glare of the chandeliers, had made no attempt 
to display his newly-aequired riches, but was dressed in. the 
plain, decent way they were used to see him, his Sunday 
oest, to be sure, but the old Sunday best of homely home- 
spun. He wore no ornaments except his beard and hair, and 
tnese his late confinement from the fierce sun and rough 
winds had served to beautify, so that they were ornaments 
of exceeding fineness. His hnen was as fresh and bright as 
new snow, and the broad, old-fashioned collar showing under 
the locks that fell quite upon his shoulders became him 
wonderfully well. His fisu^e was pale, for he had come -from 
fasting and prayer, and his great eyes were lit up with the 
fires of an intense soul, so that as he looked over the vast 
assemblage, every man and woman felt as if he or she were 
specially singled out by their still, &r-reaching splendor. 
He looked like some prophet of the wilderness, or some poet, 
inspired by the wild woods and great prairies and rushing 
rivers of the rude country in which he dwelt. Only fi:>r the 
moment he stood thus, speaking to the audience with his 
eyes, and then his voice came out, full, deep, powerfiiL 
' *^ If there b any man among yon (he was looking now at 
the venerable people before him) who can, with a dear con- 
science, pray for me, let him pray." 

Then he knelt on the steps where he stood, before them 
all, and bowed his head even to the ground* 

And nearly all the house knelt with him ; never so many 
worldly people had spontaneously gotten on their knees at 
once in that house before. The prayer was brief, and all 
alive with faith and fevor; it did not pre-judge nor pre- 
doom, but left Samuel where it found him, in the hands of 
our merciful Father. 

When he stood up again, his beard was all sprinkled with 
glistening drops ; he had been weeping ; not with weakness 
or fear, but with that sacred emotion in the stirrings of which 
the strongest manhood need feel no shame. His voice, when 
he spoke, had in it just that tremor of tenderness that goes 
so strught to the heart. 

Mr. Lightwait leaned down over the great Bible, which 
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he held daaped in his arm as he leaned. *^ Since yod have 
taken nay people out of my hands," he said, « will yoa not 
take my pulpit, too ? " 

"Not yet, it is not time,** Samuel answered. ''When I 
can stand there with clean hands in the eyes of your people, 
or of Grod's people, rather, then I will stand there, not tiU 
then.-' He had only spoken a word or two when he was 
thus interrupted, and he now be^an again. ^ My brothers 
.and sisters," he said, •' I stand before you accnsed, by some 
among you, of murder, or the attempt to murder, which is 
no better than murder as far as I can see, for the Bible tells 
us that our wicked deeds are done in our hearts before they 
are done by our hands ; and what I have to say first of all, 
IS, that I ain't guilty of this thing, neither befi>re you nor 
before God." 

A murmur ran through the house at this, and there Were 
some open exclamations to the effect that he must not go 
too far. But as soon as he could be heard, he again went 
on with the same calm confidence as before. 

** I ain't guilty of murder, nor of intent to murder,'' he 
said, ''but f am guilty of a rash action and of rash and 
wicked behavior afterwards. 

'^I came among you a stranger," he went on, ''and was 
took into the church through your goodness, and I leave it 
to you all tx> say if there was anything against me till this 
aecusation was brought ? " 

Responses of " No, no, thank Ood," from half the church, 
and then he said, casting his eyes upon the ground and his 
voice vibrating as if his heart were all of a tremble, " I said 
I come among you a stranger and was took into the church. 
I hardly know how to go on, for there b some experience in 
every man's life that is too sacred to be spoke of as we speak 
of our common affairs, too sacred to be spoke of at all to 
the w;orld's ear. Let me just say, then, that one of these 
come to me here among you, that it involved the happiness 
or misery of my life, as 1 believed, and that he who is my 
chief accuser, took my heart, and as it seemed to me, played 
with it just for the amusement of his idle hours. I sa^ it 
seemed to me so, and I know it would seem to you so if I 
could speak out all the truth." 

Here Mr. Lightwait arose^ " This young man,'' he said, 
" has already taken too much of our precious time, with his 
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idle vagnries. I hold in my hand the charges which are 
preferred against him by this church. I will proceed to read 
them, and at the close of the reading an opportunity will be 
given him to reply, i^ indeed, he shsdl then desire an oppor- 
tunity." 

^This bishop's son accuses me of attemptin' his life,'' says 
Samuel. ^ I accuse him of attemptin' to murder my peace, 
and I can make my accusation good through written testimony 
and through the livin' testimony of Brother Peter White- 
flock, and Jet him, if he dares, deny this ! But what t ask is 
the opportunity to confess my sins, not to accuse him, and I 
leave it to you, my Mends, to say who you will hear speak." 

Mr. Lightwait made haste to withdraw his proposition, a 
verdict was rendered in favor of Samuel, and the general 
feeling was that he had the advantage. 

^ No, I am not here to bring charges against our pastor,*' 
Samuel went on, '* I leave them to his conscience, and wfll 
only say that m^ heart could not be crushed in his hand as 
it was, and contmue to beat for him warm and kind as ever, 
for my brethren and sisters, though I'm a professor, I follow 
my Master but from afar off, and often when I would do 
good, evil is present with me, and when I would think right 
thoughts, baa ones slip in and crowd the others away. So, 
as I said, I did not feel toward him as one Christian man 
bught to feel toward another, and what came of it in the end, 
was this, — but before I state it, let me here make a confession. 
^ Ever since I was bom I have been liable to see what is com- 
monly called apparitions. I don't call 'em so because I think 
they are generall v somethin' more than shadders ; but call 
'em what you will, they are sometimes such true Ukenesses 
of men and women that they would be mistook for men and 
women by everybody not used to the sight of 'em." There 
was a stir of dissent through the house, mingled with 
whispers and laughter. Samuel paused a moment, and went 
on. " As I believe," he says, " those so called apparitions 
are sometimes demons, sometimes angels, and sometimes 
men ! " The stir through the congregation became louder 
and the whisper rose to a murmur of scorn and disapproba- 
tion ; there were one or two hisses, even. Samuel paid no 
heed to* this interruption, but drawing the Bible m>m its 
cushion, opened it, slowly and calmly turned the leaves in 
silence until the attention of the people was again secured. 
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" It was " he says, " as you will none of you, my good 
friends, doubt, a real angel that appeared to Peter." He 
stepped up one step higher so as to bring the page under 
iuUer light, and read : 

^' 'And when Herod would have brought him forth, the 
same night Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, bound 
with two chains; and the keeper before the door kept the 
prison. 

*' *And, behold the angel of the Lord came upon him, and 
a light shined in the prison, and he smote Peter on the side, 
and raised him up, saying, Arise up quijckly, and his chains 
feU off from his hands. 

" *And the angel said unto him. Gird thyself, and bind on 
thy sandals. And so he did« And he saith unto him, Cast 
thy garment about thee, and follow me. 

"*And he went out, and followed him ; and wist not that 
it was true which was done by the angel; but thought he 
saw a vision. 

" 'And when they were past the first and second ward, they 
came unto the iron gate that leadeth into the city ; wbich 
opened to them of his own accord ; and they went out, and 
passed on through one street, and forthwith the angel de- 
parted from himu' " 

The house was deeply silent now, so that as Samuel turned 
the leaves of the Bible, every one could hear the little rustle 
they made. **To Paul," says Samuel, ''it was a man, and 
not an angel that appeared," and he again read : 

" 'And a vision appeared to Paul in the night ; there stood 
a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying. Come over to 
into Macedonia, and help us.' ^' 

"And do you intend to compare yourself with Peter and 
Paul ?" interposed Mr. Lightwait, and then he says, "These 
things were in the days of miracles, and cannot by any pos- 
sibihty have any bearing whatever upon your case, x ou 
will therefore please con^e yoiu*self to the matter in hand." 

"The matter I had in hand," says Samuel, " was to prove 
just what I have proved b^ an authority that none of you 
will question, but there is evidence enough this side of what 
von call the day of miracles, of just such appearances as I 
have seen from time to time all my life ; you all have read 
how Luther threw his ink-stand at the devil, and how the 
&ther of the very founder of Methodism was haunted in his 

81 
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parsonage at Epworth." Upon this declaration there were 
'sach disturbances in the house that for some time Samuel 
could not go on, and two or three old women showed their 
contempt for him by leaving the room. There were no 
actual hisses now, but the spirit of hisses prevailed, seeing 
and feeling which Samuel proceeded to prove what he had 
only intimated, by reading from the ^' Armenian Magazine " 
an account of the disturbances at Epworth Parsonage, com- 
piled by Mr. John Wesley, who visited Epworth in 1730 for 
the purpose of examining for himself the journal of Samuel 
Wesley, describing in detail the various phenomena that 
occurred in his house there in the months of^December, 1716, 
and of January, 1717. The fall account is too long to be 
transcribed here, and, at any rate, the effect produced by the 
rude eloquence of Samuel then and there upon an audience 
to many of whom the account was wholly new, could not be 
even faintly reproduced by the printed words. It began 
with the knockings heard about ten o'clock at night on 
December 2, 1716, by one Robert Brown, a servant m the 
family, who immediately opened the door, but could see 
nobody ; and proceeded to tell how the knockings changed 
into groans — so like to human groans that Robert exclaimed, 
^ It is Mr. Turpine, who has the stone and used to groan so.'' 
And from this the narrative went on, showing with much 
detail how Robert became frightened and went to bed; 
seeing, when he had reached the top of the garret stairs, a 
*handmill which was there whirled about very swiftly, and 
how, when he was in bed, he heard the gobbling of a turkey- 
cock close to his bed-side, and after, a sound as of one 
stumbling over his shoes. 

The account of the maid throwing down the butter-tray 
and running away as for life when she heard the knockings 
on the shelf where the puncheons of milk stood, produced 
some laughter, but that of " Sister Molly " — at the time about 
twenty years of age — who, as she sat reading at night in the 
dining-room, heard the door open and a peraon walking in, 
that seemed to have on a silk night-gown, rustling and trsdl- 
ing along," caused those who were seated by the windows 
that overlooked the grave-yard to shudder and keep their 
faces away from the long moonlighted mounds, and the 
mossy and leaning gravestones. 

The fright of "Sister Sukey'' produced, too, a very solemn 
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effect; she, as it appeared, having boasted that nothing conld 
frighten her, was presently assailed by knockings under the 
table, by the clatter of the warming-pan, and of the iron 
casement, as also by the incessant moving of the door-latch, 
np and down, which caused her to leap into bed without 
undressing, and there to pull the bed-clothes over her head 
and lie trembling till morning. But the portion of the 
narrative, which perhaps produced the greatest effect, was 
that in which Mr. Wesley was himself an actor. 

One Mr. Hoole, vicar of Hoxey, and an eminently pious 
and sensible man, had been called in to hear the knockings 
that were used to occur at prayer time, about ten o'clock at 
night, and were supposed to be the work of a man. named 
Jel&e^, who had died in the house, but this special night no 
knockings occurred at prayers. Presently, however, a ser- 
vant came in and said, ^ Old Jeffrey is coming ; I hear the 
signal I " It was toward the top of the house, on the out- 
side, at the northeast comer, resembling the loud creaking 
of a saw, or rather that of a wind-mill when the body of it 
is turned about in order to shift the sails to the wind. We 
then heard a knocking over our heads, and Mr. Wesley, 
catching up a candle, said, ^ Gome, sir, now you shall hear 
for yourself I " We went up stairs, he with much hope, and 
I, to say the truth, with much fear. When we came into 
the nursery, it was knocking in the next room ; and when 
we went there, it was knockmg in the nursery. And there 
it continued to knock, particularly at the head of the bed 
(which was of wood) in which Miss Hetty and two of her 
younger sisters lay. Mr. Wesley, observing that they were 
much affected, though asleep, sweating and trembling exces- 
sively, was very angry, and pulling out a pistol, was going to 
fire at the place from whence the sound came. But I snatched 
him by the arm, and said, ** Sir, you are convinced this is 
something t)retematTuul ; if so, you cannot hurt it; but you 
give it power to hurtyou." He then went alone to the bed 
and said, sternly, ** Iliou deaf and dumb devil ! why dost 
thou fright these children that cannot answer for themselves? 
Come to me in my study, that am a man ! " Instantly it 
knocked his knock (the particular knock he always used at 
the gate) as if it would shiver the board to pieces ; and we 
heard nothing more that ni^ht.'* 
^ What I have to say," said Samuel, as he closed the book 
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from which he had been reading, ^isthis: If so good a 
Christian as Mr. Wesley was tempted to fire a pistol at a 
ghost, why should not a poor sinner like me be t^npted in 
the same way?'' 

He then said that being in the fields one night, he was 
met and mocked by an apparition, and that, having been 
wrought up to a h^h pitch beforehand, he was t^npted^ as 
a better man had been before him, to fire upon the things 
which he took to be only the double, or shadder, so to speak^ 
of Mr. lightwait, and not Mr. Lightwait himself. 

*^ Just why I done this rash deed," says Samuel, ^I need 
not explain, fiirther than I have already explained, but that 
I had no thought of murder in my soul, God, who is my judge^ 
knoweth. When I was arrested, then it first came to me 
that I had mistook a man for the shadder which had many a 
time before crossed and recrossed my path. I saw the feel- 
ing was so against me that it wouldn't help me any to tell 
the truth just then, and besides, the pride and wickedness 
that are always in the heart of men helped me to brave it 
through, and I owned the murder, and made as if I was glad 
of it, for which I am sorry now, and ashamed, and here 
before you aU I humbly ask my pastor to forgive me and to 
believe my story, for He who seeth all hearts and the secrets 
of them knoweth that I have spoken nothing but the very 
truth." Then turning to the congregation, the tears drop- 
ping from his eyes, and his voice trembling and tender as a 
woman's, he said, *'To you, my friends, under God, I commit 
myself and my offence, asking your prayers for me against 
the power of Satan, and hoping and praying that whenr you 
shall have gone aside, and talked between yourselves, you 
shall be found saying, as did those of old, ^^This man doeth 
nothing worthy of death or of bonds." 

" We have no need to go aside and talk between ourselves^ 
Brother Samuel," spoke an old man, standing up, his white 
hair on his shoulders and his white beard on his bosom 
trembling like the foam on a storm-shaken wave, and then 
he said, ^ If, we did not foigive one another, how should we 
be able to pray, * Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors ' ? and tf we were not all liable to be tempted, how 
should we pray, * Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil : For thine is the kingdom, and the povirer, and 
the glory, forever ' ? " 
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^ Lord melt omr hearts 1 " " Help ns to love one another," 
and, *' Be merciful to ns, sinners ! " were the responses that 
rung over the house. 

Then the old man read from memory, for he had no need 
of the Book : 

** < For if ye forgive men their trespasses, yonr Heavenly 
Father will also forgive you: But if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will yonr Fath^er forgive your tres- 



The deep Edlence that followed this was broken by a voice, 
saying, ** I)et ns pray I " Then the people knelt down, and 
the fervent petition that was offered called forth so many 
ejaculations and responses, so many amens, and hallelujahs, 
it seemed as if the whole congregation were praying to- 
gether. Then burst forth the hynm commencing — 

** A charge to keep I hate, 
A God to glorify, 
A never-djiog soul to sare 
Andfititforthesky/' 

which was sun^ throughout with jubilant exxdtation. 

Mr. Lightwait now arose, pale, placid, grave and gracious 
as ever, but the joyous tumult was so great that no word 
of what he said was heard, and the only resource left him 
was to pronounce the benediction, which he did, then making 
haste to give his hand to Samuel, ^o one in all the house 
seemed more rejoiced than he, at the way things had gone, 
and when at last the shaking of hands was over, and the 
congratulations done with, he completed the general joy by 
taking the arm of Samuel before them all, and walking with 
him out of the house. What he felt, the reader may guess 
as well as I, but what he said was of the sweetest and 
kindest. 

But as for Samuel, his great heart was melted and glowing 
with love, through and through ; it was not in him to cherish 
a hard thought toward any man just then. Was he not the 
victor in all the battles? The church by acclamation had 
accepted him. Fortune had opened her arms and was smil- 
ing, and last, and best, his little love, his Daisy, was waiting 
to be his before the world, as she was already in secret. 

** I wish you was as happy as I am ! " he said, when they 
were come to the gate of the parsonage, ^ I would share my 
81* 
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joy with yon if I could, for I have more than I deserve/* 
Ue held the hand of Mr. Lightwait hard, as he said this, and 
by voice and gesture and everything, showed how sincere, 
how almost sorrowfully sincere, the generosity was. It 
would seem as if the best that was in a man must have been 
awakened to meet such honesty and goodness, and it is 
enough to make one almost despair of poor human nature, 
to see that it was not awakened." 

"By the way. Brother Samuel,'' says Mr. Lightwait, 
loosening his hand, and slipping a ring from one finger, 
"you will be seeing your little Mai^aret very soon ? doubt* 
less before I shall" 

"0, yes!" says Samuel. **I shall see her early to«mor« 
row ; just as early as I dare ; I must be first to tell her the 
good news." 

" Ah, to be sure ! and when you have done that, will you 
be good enough to do me a favor? " 

« With all my heart," says Samuel, « what is it ? " 

"Just to give her back this ring. I don't suppose she 
prizes it; she said she did not when she gave it me ; but 
perhaps she does attach some value to it, after all ; young 
ladies must not alwap be taken at their woi*d, you know.** 

Samuel took the ring and held it up in the moonlight; 
but there was no need that he should hold it up in the moon-* 
light ; he knew it as soon as his fingers touched it. 

"How long have you had this ? *' he asked, and his voice 
came up like the voice of one who is speaking low down in 
a grave. 

"O, I hardly know," says Mr. Lightwait, in the most 
trivial tone, and then he says, "Ah, yes ; I remember now;" 
and then he tells Samuel, aggravating the treachery, if it 
could be aggravated, " She gave it me the very night they 
carried you off to the wretched prison (all against my 
will) ; I remember that I found her sitting on the door- 
steps, and that she told me she had just seen you go along. 
Be sure you give it back to her, with my best wishes for her 
happiness, and so, good night." 

He glided away through the moonlight, aud Samuel, when 
he was out of sight, staggered forward like a drunken man, 
putting out his hands as tf he were holding by the air. That 
night he hid himself in the shadows of the thick woods, and 
with his face half buried among the dead leaves, moaned out 
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Us anguish to the dumb, pitiless ear of our ancient mother, 
the eai-th. 

The next day Margaret looked for Samuel in vain, and the 
next, and the next ; but never again, in all the days of her 
life, if she had known it, was the glad sunshine of that 
honest, truthful heart to make light about her any more. 

How could he believe in her love when, with the very 
declaration of it, she had deceived him with so cruel a lie ? 

** What have you been doing, my good Samuel ? " cries 
Mrs. Whiteflock, as he appeared before her at last, the great 
sweat-drops standing like beads along his colorless forehead. 

** Laying up my treasures where moth and rust doth not 
corrupt," he replied, and nothing more was ever said between 
them with reference to what had happened. He gave him- 
self entirely to the care of Peter now, and would tend his 
wants by the hour, and seem to find great comfort in his 
work. Every fancy, every lightest whim was humored, 
and when he had busied himself with his labor of love all 
day, he was not yet content, but would sit up half the night 
singing hymns, or reading aloud from the Bible. Peter 
would sometimes interrupt him to say the room was filled 
with spirits, or that he saw some beautiful vision, and so the 
days and nights went by, gradually bearing the sick man 
nearer to that country where the iimabitants are never sick 
any more. The gathering shadows were to Samuel like 
voices calling out of other and better lands, and so far from 
breaking down under the numerous burdens that were laid 
upon him, he was continually buoyed up by steady and con- 
stantly increasing accessions of spiritual life. The ravelled 
web of his earthly pleasures was, as it were, knit up by the 
hands of angels, and the green branch, broken from his tree 
of life, let in fresh light from heaven, insomuch that all who 
saw him remarked a sudden growth of all excellent qualities, 
a growth upon himself — a larger and higher manhood. 
Sorrow has her orders in this world — an order of nobility 
as well as an order of broken hearts, and it was to the former 
that Samuel attained. The bitter wave of his fortune had 
borne him higher than he could have climbed of himself^ 
and receding had left him there alone, but with feet planted 
on a rock, and with faith and hope anchored in heavenly, 
instead of earthly love. No tinsel star, no foolish fluttering 
ribbon for him — he was of another order of nobility now — 
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of that order which Grod hinuelf ordains, and which is above 
all the fleeting shows and vanities of time. 

" What now, Brother Sobersides? '' says Mr. Gayfeather, 
coming suddenly upon him, one day. ^ x on look as if you 
were meditating npon hair shirts, rope girdles, flagellations, 
and the like pious and pleasing austerities. Come, old 
fellow, tell us what has fallen upon you." 

" A light from heaven^" says Samuel, " above the bright- 
ness of the sun, and against it my sins show black as night." 

^ Why, Sam, my dear boy, you are losing your wital you 
must get out of this state somehow." 

^ I wish that you could get into it," says Samuel, ^ and 
that is the best wish I can wish vou." 

^ Come, Sam, get off your high horse t I am come to you 
in need of real sympatiiy and help — help that is substantial. 
None of your preaching for me. To come to the honest 
truth, Sam, I'm in debt, and out of credit. The fellows 
about here don't play flEur, and then IVe had deused bad luck 
into the bargain. Anyhow, Fve nary red to my name, and 
what's more, I've promised to take, carry and convey your 
Aunt Kate Lightwait to the Oak-water camp-meeting, which 
is at this ])resent, as you know, at the very meridian heat and 
height of its progress. There, that's a good boy ! You have 
laid me under a weight of eternal obligation I am sure, and 
Kate would be precious grateful if she only knew — but then 
she doesn't know, and isn't likely to, not with my showing. 
Heigh, ho ! when ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be wise, sure 
enough. But I'll make it all right with you one of these 
days, Sam, my boy. By the way, how much is there here ? " 

It was, of course, Samuel's purse that excited this question, 
and that had called forth the grateful exclamations preced- 
ing it. 

*' I don't know," says Samuel, ** and no matter, much or 
little, it is yours. I only hope it may be instrumental in 
your conversion. By all means go to the camp meeting." 

^ Thank you, Sam ; and if conversion is a thing that'll do 
me any good, I must say I hope I'U get it like the deuse ! 
And if I should happen to be struck under conviction, 
(that's the term, isn't it ?) I'll make haste to let you know." 
'Then seeing how anxious, how sadly concerned for him, 
Samuel really was, he hastened to change the subject, saying 
caielebsly, as he tucked the beautiful silk purse in the pocket 
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of his waistcoat, " You couldn't make a thing like that out 
of a sow's ear, could you, Sam ? " 

Samuel made no answer. "How is your charge, Peter, 
the prophet ?" he went on. 

*' O, how can you. Uncle Charley I " and then Samuel said 
that his good Brother Peter was nearing home. 

" Ah, indeed," says " Uncle Charley,*'^twirling the key of 
his watch, and then subduing his voice to what he considered 
a proper tone of solemnity, he said, ** Verily, man is like the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
Sie baker's oven." 

Samuel groaned. '*Do you ever read your Bible, Uncle 
Charley ? " he says. 

He rose up, laughing: **I believe you think me little 
better than one of the wicked," he said, arid then slapping 
Samuel on the shoulder, "Pm not so good as you are, Pm 
free to own that ; " and here he offered back the purse ; "I 
can't take it from you, Sam, indeed I can't. PU go back to 
the 'Eagle' and try my hand. Maybe there's luck in store, 
yet." 

But Samuel would not receive the purse. "It's yours," 
he said, ^* make good use of it, and don't try your hand, as 
you call it, never, never again, as long as you live." 

"This money has been once given to the poor," says 
"Uncle Charley," "and that relieves me of a second giving, 
though if they come round with the hat, and Kate's eyes are 
upon me, a V or so will have to go in ; as for the bulk, it 
will be as it happens ; " and tossing up the purse, and catch- 
ing it in his hand as he walked, and nodding and smiling 
across his shoulder, he went away. 

One day Peter asked Samuel to go into the fields and look 
after old Posey, for he could not himself walk so much as 
from the bed to the window any more. 

" He is getting on charmingly, my dear madam," the Doctor 
said^ persistently, as Mrs. Whiteflock followed him to the 
hall door, with such waiting, wistful eyes. "Only the 
weather was, for the most pait, very unfavorable. One time 
it had rained, and another it was hot, and another cool, quite 
too cool for the season. Now the patient had eaten over 
much, and now he had been pestered with company, and the 
excitement kept him from sleep ; an increase of opium of 
nights and more rigid abstinence of days, and perhaps a 
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little more blood from the left arm, and the slight and tem- 
porary derangement would all be rectified. No need for 
alarm, my dear madam, none whatever ; all invalids have 
their ups and downs and their poor da3rB, yon know. I will 
see you early to-moirow. Yon have a supply of the blue 
pills?" 

And Mrs. Whiteflock would have her cry alone, and then 
she would get comfort as we all get it in our darkest hours, 
hoping where there is no hope. And when her eyes were 
dry she would take a turn in the garden, and directly appear 
in the sick-room with a bunch of fresh flowers and a cheery 
&ce, both especially composed for Peter's sake. 

It was on one of these occasions Mrs. Whiteflock had 
come in with more smiles and more flowers than common, 
because that she had wept more tears, pertiaps, tjiat Peter 
asked Samuel to go, while she sat by his bedside, and look 
after Posey. 

As it happened Mr. Lightwait had been walking in the 
fields, too, that morning, and was just returning as Samuel 
went out. Both were on one path, and before either had 
perceived the other, they were very near, and squarely face 
to fiice. Mr. Lightwait flushed and trembled, then grew 
pale and stood stone still, half in fear, half in defiance. 

^ My finend," says Samuel, turning quietl3r aside, and giv- 
ing him all the way, ^ if you can aiford the injury you have 
done me, I can, so let there be no enmity between us.'* 

Mr. Lightwait made haste to get out of the pathway now, 
and though a patch of rough wild briers was directly before 
him, he trod straight through them quite as though he had 
been treading upon roses. 

At the dinner hour that day /Eatilierine waited for her 
brother a long time, then she sent for him, still he did not 
come ; then she went herself to his study. " Why, what is 
the matter, John," she says, *^ou are used to be hungry." 

^ And so I am now, dear Kate, but I am going to keep 
fast to-day." 

After this he visited all the poor of the church and dis- 
pensed charities with bountiful hberality; he had left undone 
the things he should have done, he said, and had done the 
things he ought not. 

One afternoon Katherine appeared before him in her 
bonnet and best silk gown, and with a flower stuck in her 
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belt, and a blush blazing in her cheek, ^ We are going to the 
Oak-water camp-meeting,'^ she said, '* Charles and I. Can 
you drink your tea alone ? I have directed it to be served 
at the usual hour." 

** I shall miss you," he says, looking sadly up from the 
notes he was preparing, but I would not have you remain on 
my account." 

He spoke as though he were called on to make some great 
sacriiice, and perhaps he felt at the moment that he was 
making a sacrifice, but Katherine had no sooner ridden out 
of sight than he threw down his note-book and fell whistling 
and humming of tunes that were not psalm tunes, either. 
Then he ran up and down the house and about the giounds, 
without plan or purpose ; now gossiping with the servant- 
maid at the kitchen door, and now gaping over the door-yard 
gate. A young bird that for the lirst time feels its wings is 
not more happily restless than was he in his unrestrained 
a^d unobserved liberty. 

At sunset he came forth sleek and smiling, but with an 
eager air, withal, as one might look who had bought an 
indulgence and was going to make the most of it. He came 
forth thus, and took the path across the field toward Mrs. 
Fairfax's, but he had not gone far when of a sudden he 
turned straight about and took the road. ^ It was in that 
path I met Samuel,'' he muttered to himself; and then he 
cast down his eyes and proceeded at a sober pace. As he 
passed Mrs. Whitefiock's garden he was awar^ that some 
one was standing at the gate, but he chose to appear uncon- 
scious, never lifting his eyes. 

" You are going to see Margaret, I take it?" says Samuel, 
for it was he who was at the gate. 

"And if I am, sir, what is that to you?" was the icy 
answer. 

" It it just this much, Brother Lightwait. I have some- 
thing here for her, and I think she will like better to take it 
from your hand than mine ; " and he gave him a ring spark- 
ling with a cluster of brilliants, worth more than all her 
mother's land. 

As he reached it forth Mr. Lightwait recognized on the 
little finger of his right hand the thin, plain band of gold 
that he himself had stolen from Margaret and given back to 
Samuel with such bitter satis&ction and proud triumph. 
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<*If I might reatare to speak for her,'' he said, coldly, ^ I 
ahould say she would prefer to receire back her own prop- 
erty," and he glanced at the old ring. 

" You are mistaken," sajs Samue^ " I give her this " — he 
was turning the ring on his finger now — "with my heart in 
it ; she did not value it, and I now give her one with bril- 
liants, which she will value. When I give this. Brother 
Lightwait " (he was still turning it fondly), " I expected, as 
I need hardly tell you, to have her hand back with it. I 
cannot have the hand now" — he might have said, "I will 
not have the hand," but he was all too good, too generous 
to say that; he only said, therefore, " I cannot have the hand, 
and i^ as I dare say, you can, let there be no thought in your 
mind that I have any claim upon it." 

There was not a touch of bitterness in his tone, it was not 
even sad, but graciously sweet and tender, and as he finished 
speaking he offered his hand, the brown, clumsy hand with 
the poor little ring shining upon one finger; and as they 
stood thus together, the soft white pahn of the bishop's son 
trembled in the hard honest grasp of his great-hearted 
Mend, for that Samuel was sincerely his friend, he did not 
and could not doubt. An hour or more after this, while 
Samuel was yet meditating beneath the stars, as he went up 
and down the garden path, a shadow fell suddenly across the 
flowers, and the next moment Mr. Lightwait stood before 
him. 

"I have not been to see Margaret to-night," he said. 
** Present your gift yourself." And he offered back the ring. 
Then he said, ** Marry her, too, if you will. I shall not stand 
between you." 

It seemed as if he had forced himself to say this much 
against his will, and as though it were pride and not peni- 
tence that had brought him back. As if^ while he humbled 
himself, he scorned his humility ; in short, as though Satan 
had cast down his crown, without casting down with it his 
rebellious spirit. 

^' My good friend," says Samuel, and the calm dignity of 
his voice and manner was majestic as he spoke, "if God had 
joined us you could not put us asunder ; she never loved 
me, and my love for her has been absorbed in a larger and 
higher love. I told you I had no claim upon her hand ; you 
almost force me to say that I desire to have none. Uod 
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bless yon both and make you more tmthfnl to each other 
than you have either of you been to me." 

And with a smile benignant and tender, such as the 
mother bestows upon her wayward child, and with a gentle 
gesture implying farewell, he moved away through the star- 
light, and the bishop's son was alone. 

And this, then, was his triumph. 

He was not good enough to be touched by such goodness, 
he was only humiliated and mortified. All his evil passions 
were roused up by the dispassionate behavior of Samuel, 
and so far from, rejoicing in victory, he writhed as in defeat. 

**I will get the better of this insolent fellow yet,'* he said 
to himself as he turned away. ** It will pique him, for all 
of his pretence, to see his little Daisy, as he ha« presumed to 
call her, smiling upon me instead of himself! * Men do not 
thus easily give up their treasures." 

When Margaret met Samuel next, she flaunted the dia- 
monds in his face. The bishop's son had bestowed them 
upon her as his own gift. 



CHAPTER XXL 

*< FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE.'* 

^NE morning, late in the summer, Dr. Allprice, 
leaving Mrs. Fairfax's front door swinging be- 
hind him, came leisurely down the walk with a 
hammer and some nails in one hand, and a small 
tin plate, painted black, and lettered with gilt, in 
the other. He stuck the sign against the gate-post by one 
tack, and withdrawing to about the middle of the road, sur- 
veyed it with pride and pleasure. He could easily read the 
lettering at that distance, and he seemed to find a considera- 
ble delight in doing so, for as he read, he pronounced aloud, 
" Prosper Allprice, M. D:" This he did two or three times 
82 
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over, smiling and nodding approval. While he stood, almost 
leaning toward the gate-post thus embellished, as in reverence, 
Mrs. Fairfax came over the steps, and shading her eyes with 
one hand, made haste to join him. 

Her hair was in curl-papers ; her false teeth were out ; 
her slippers were down at the heel, and she wore an open 
momiug'gown that floated behind her as she walked, reveal- 
ing a white petticoat, embroidered and flounced to the last 
degree, but not over tidy ; and her face wore an expression 
of weary impatience. 

'• What set you at this so early. Doctor ? " she says, eye- 
ing the sign, as she trailed her flounces along the dusty road. 

" What do you say, madam ? " says the Doctor, drawing 
himself up. " You mumble your words so without your 
teeth, I can't.understand you." 

" I asked you what you was putting your sign up there 
for ! " says Mrs. Fairfax, slightly changing the form of her 
question. 

" So as to have it seen, to be sure, my dear." 

"Anyhow, you've got it too high, I can tell you that I 
but why don't you put it up beside the door ; so much more 
genteel." 

" As I told you, my dear, my object is to have it seen, and 
here you will allow me to suggest to you that I prefer you 
to attend to your own afiairs, and leave mine to me I " 

** Your affairs ! as if your affairs were not mine 1 " 

" Allow me to suggest again, if you have fallen into such 
a womanish mistake as that, because your affairs are mine, 
it by no means follows that mine are yours I " 

'' How hateful you can be when you try, but there is no 
need of your trying, if you did but know it." 

Then ^e Doctor indicated by a motion of his hand that she 
had better go into the house. 

" No, I won't go in neither till I get ready I and I won't 
have that nasty piece of tin stuck onto my gate-post, and 
that's more ! " 

"Your gate-post I " and contempt could go no farther 
than it did in the Doctor's brief exclamation. 

Then she made a dash at the post and had nearly wrenched 
the sign away, when the Doctor taking her quietly by the 
shoulder, put her inside the gate. 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself, so you had," she 
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begaD, putting her handkerchief to her eyes ; " never was 
poor, loving woman so abused. And after all I've done for 
you, too I my poor, poor heart I " 

The Doctor hammered so loud as to drown her voice, never 
80 much as looking at her. 

She knew, even though her eyes were hidden, that this 
demonstration was all a failure ; for somehow, women always 
know what effect they are producing, or failing to produce, 
blindfolded or not ; and, suddenly changing her tone and 
turning fiercely upon him, she told him she didn't care a 
feather's weight for him, and never did I " 

*' No love lost, my dear I " says the Doctor, and he began 
to whistle as he hammered. And so the injured woman 
wiped her eyes and went into the house, and the Doctor's 
sign was nailed to the post, past ail chance of removal. 

It will be perceived, I think, that they were married. 

One day about this time Mr. Oayfeather paid another visit 
to Samuel; he was in high spirits; fortune, he said, was 
tired of opposing him and had relented at last ; to be sure, 
he had nothing in hand as yet, but it was all the same ; he 
saw his way clear, and the thing was just as sure as to-mor- 
row's sunrise, if he only had a thousand or so to begin with. 
He was sick of belonging nowhere and to nobody. " In 
fact, Sam, my boy, I am going to do the wisest act of my 
life ; I am going to marry and settle for good I " 

" And is that the brilliant prospect. Uncle Charley 1 " 
says Samuel, looking a good deal disappointed. 

Well, no, but this would be the means of keeping him 
steady. " To own the truth, Sam, I havo been rather a reck- 
less, wild sort of devil in my day, and have run through two 
or three fortunes. But I am going to reform now, upon my 
honor, Sam ; I have been brayed in a mortar and the foolish- 
ness has departed from me." Samuel began to feel more 
interest now. '* Uncle Charley " had said he had been brayed 
in a mortar, and scriptural passages always had a great effect 
upon his mind. The worldly man was quick to perceive 
that he was on the right track. "Yes, Samuel," says he, 
'' I am minded to put away childish things, and to be a man, 
at last ; and I look to you more than to anybody in the world, 
to stay up my hands." His countenance became solemn as 
he said this, and casting down his eyes, he waited in silence. 

" And if you are really in earnest," says Samuel, " why 
not at once come into the church ? " 
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** That's just what I mean to do I '' says Uncle Charley, 

** and you know I have associated with godly people of late, 

. almost altogether, and to begin, I am going to mairy one 

like Tabitha of old ; a woman fiUl of good works and alms- 

deeds.'' 

" I don't know Miss Lightwait at all," says Samuel. " I 
only hope you may have made a wise choice." And then 
" Uncle Charley " switched oflf upon the tram-way of 
business. 

" Heavenly prospects have opened up to me, Sam,'' he 
says, and then perceiving his mistake, hastens to correct 
himself by substituting bnlliant for heavenly. 

''I am so glad," says Samuel; "things seem to have 
gone against you somehow, in the past, but there is always 
a chance for earnest, honest work ; it's never too late for 
that, Uncle Charley." 

And he asks what the brilliant prospect is. Then Mr. 
Gayfeather names a certain mercantile agency of the city 
of Cincinnati. " There on Pearl Street, you know," he 
says. " Well, I am to go into that as a sort of fancy worker, 
you understand ; the salary being greatly in excess of any 
positive labor on my part. Oh it's going to be my salva- 
tion I I mean, you know, Sam, in a worldly point." 

" But you mustn't lose sight of the more important pint. 
Uncle Charley." 

*' No danger ; and I shall have a wife to keep me in lead- 
ing strings, you know. None o' your sour looks I A pious 
wife, I mean I " 

Then they got back to the agency. «' I don't just under- 
stand what you are to do," says Samuel ; "not to receive 
more than you earn, surely ? " 

" no, no I Why what a green boy you are I I am to 
write the thing up, you see, and to travel about and bring 
it into notice by giving our advertising to such newspapers 
as will do the handsome thing by us in turn. I assure you, 
Sam, I shall feel justified , in receiving my salary, big as it 
is, for 1 shall serve the house in ways that no money can 
really pay for. It ain't every man that could fill the place, 
not by a long shot." 

" The house is respectable, I take it ? " says Samuel. 

" Respectable ? " I should think so ; they're worth three 
millions I " 
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*' And you are satisfied ijiat you will earn all you get ? " 

" Geftainly I And between you and me I intend to raise 
my figures as soon as I make myself indispensable.' ' 

" Then you ought to tell them so in the beginning ; may- 
be they wouldn't employ you if they knowed that! " 

Uncle Charley jumped to his feet at this, slapping Samuel 
on the shoulder, and roaring with laughter. " my sweet 
child I " he cries, " your innocence is perfectly lovely ! " 

Samuel felt shamefaced. " I don't understand at all,'' 
says he ; "I only hope everything is right." 

" Right ? Why to be sure, or at any rate it will be, when 
you shall have forked over a cool thousand I that's indispen- 
sable, my boy." And wiping tears from his eyes, for he had 
laughed till he cried, be sat down with his hand upon Sam- 
uel 8 KTiee 

" I'll tell you what I'll do," says Samuel. *' I'll buy fifty 
acres of land here, and that's enough for any man to get a 
good living from, and you shall settle down, and grow old 
in the true patriarchal style. I don't know why, but some- 
how, I should like that better." 

Then Mr. Gayfeather said every man must choose his own 
walk in life ; " for instance/' says he, " you would not like 
me to dictate to you ; you know what you can do better 
than I can tell you." And after a good deal of talk that 
Samuel could not but admit to be sensible, he grew grave 
all at once, and said, giving Samuel a little jostle, for he still 
held him by the knee, "I have been taught that he that 
asketh, receiveth ; but I have asked bread, and you give me 
a stone ; I ask a fish, and you give me a serpent." And 
then he folded his arms together, and said : '' Ah, well, well I 
riches might make me selfish, too, I don't know ; but, Sam- 
ufel, remember, I only want a crumb from your table ; and 
having that, 1 promise you, on my honor, that I'll never 
trouble you in this way again." 

Of course he got the money^ though Samuel could not 
readily spare so much, only a small portion of his inheritance 
being as yet available. 

" Be careful of this, Uncle Charley," he says, when he 
put the check in his hand, '' for remember two and two never 
did and never will make ten." 

"I'll remember, my boy, and God bless you." And so 
they parted. 
82* 
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Some ten or twelve dayB after tbis, the Whiteflock children 
brought Samuel, on coming home from the post-office^ where 
their mother sent them every day in the hope of hearing 
news of her daughter Martha, a letter from Mr. Gayfeather, 
in which he told his " dear boy '* that he was married and 
about the happiest man under the sun. He was not regu- 
larly settled to business yet ; there had been a little hitch 
in the arrangements ; but he had no doubt of coming oat of 
the rut and running as smooth as grease. 

The letter ended with, " Come and see us when you are in 
town, and we'll talk matters up over a glass of royal old Bur- 
gundy. You'll find us at the — House, cosey as a couple 
of kittens. Kate sends a great deal of love, and joins me in 
the hope that you will honor us with a very early call." 
And so he was forever and a day Sammy's most grateful and 
affectionate friend and uncle. 

Samuel took this letter from his waistcoat pocket and 
read and re-read it two or three times over in silence, as he 
sat by Peter's bedside that evening. At last he asked Mrs. 
Whiteflock, who sat with sewing work in her lap and her 
eyes upon Peter, whether it didn't cost a good deal to live at 
the blank hotel. " Why, it's the finest house in all the city 
ain't it ? " says he. 

And when she told him it was an expensive house to live 
in, and that only rich people could afford it, she thought, he 
sighed, crumpled the letter in his hand and read it no more 
that night. 

One day Peter had a fancy for prunes ; he had not tasted 
food for two days ; the prunes could not be had in ail Bloom- 
ington. ''Peter shall not lack anything that I can procure 
for him," says Samuel, and off* he went to town. When this, 
and other errands he had in hand were accomplished, he 
purchased a pair of white cotton gloves, and a cravat of a 
much gayer pattern than he was used to wear, and renovat- 
ing his toilet as ho rode along the street, came finally in 

front of the House, where he paused, and glancing up 

and down at all the windows in the hope of seeing his Uncle 
Charley at some one of them, he dismounted, secured the 
bridle-rein and went in, asking the first person he happened 
to meet if Mr. Gayfeather was anywhere about. The stran- 
ger thus applied to did not know, and directed him civilly 
enough to the clerk's desk. There Samuel repeated his in- 
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quiry with such a dubious, backward air as made the clerk 
pause and eye him sharply before he gave the required in- 
formation. 

His pockets were stuffed out with the prunes and other pack- 
ages, his hat was set awkwardly on the back of his head, 
and his little attempt to refine upon his costume had had the 
effect to produce an inharmony that was almost ludicrous. 
Samuel Dale, as Samuel Dale, was well enough, but Samuel 
Dale in white gloves and scarlet cravat was an anomaly. 

" Mr. Gayfeather ? " says the clerk, " Mr. Charles P. Gay- 
feather ? Do you wish to see him ? " 

** Yes, sir,'' says Samuel ; "he is my uncle." 

"Your uncle I" replies the clerk, and then in more 
subdued and respectful terms he tells Samuel that he had 
better send up his card in that case, so as to insure an inter- 
view. Mr. and Mrs. Gayfeather are at breakfast, he thinks. 

" At breakfast I " cries Samuel, surprised in turn. " Why, 
8ir> that can't be ; it must be a'most 'leven o'clock I " and 
he takes out a great silver watch and turns the face towards 
the clerk. 

The clerk nodded and smiled ; " he is at breakfast, never- 
theless," says he, and then he says, " You countrymen 
think that rather slow, I dare say." 

*'I think it is a prodigious waste of time; a wicked 
waste," says Samuel, and then he says he has no card, and 
i^ anybody will show him the way, he will take the risk of 
disturbing Mr. Gayfeather, for if he has not yet breakfasted 
it is high time he had. *' I've rid all the way from Blo6m- 
ington since I eat my breakfast, and have done a dozen 
errands in town, into the bargain." 

" Show this young man to Mr. Gayfeather's room," says 
the clerk, nodding to a black boy who stood observing him, 
and grinning as he observed ; but the boy took to his heels 
and clicked it out of sight before Samuel had time to turn 
about He, for his part declined to be usher. He had the 
grace to inform Mr. Gayfeather, however, that a queer look- 
ing fellow was below stairs who professed to know him. 

" It's Sam Dale, I'll bet my life on it. I must go right 
down and fetch him up." 

With the door-handle in his grasp, Mr. Gayfeather turned 
back, and playfully uplifting one finger, added, " and mind, 
you don't snub him, now, my dear ; I have special reasons." 
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In five xninutes he came back, his arm through Samuel s, 
and running on in the liveliest and most familiar way. 

" Isn't this cosey, now ? Say, Sam, don't you envy me ! '' 
He had thrown open the door of tiie breakfast parlor and was 
looking round him with all the wonder and admiration he 
had expected to excite in Samuel. 

" Cosey enough, if that was all ! " says Samuel, backing 
awkwardly against the wall, and ¥rithout a grain of the en- 
thusiasm he was expected to manifest. 

Mr. Gayfeather colored, and made haste to introduce his 
new wife. " Kate, my dear," he says, " this is my pet 
nephew, give him the ri^t hand of fellowship." 

" With all my heart," says Mrs. Gayfeather, jumping up 
from the table and shaking hands ; ** my hand and my cheek, 
too, if he will do me the honor ; " and she offered him her 
cheek to kiss. Samuel just touched her forehead with his 
lips, blushing twice as red as she, and backing quickly and 
awkwardly away again. And Mr. Gayfeather completed his 
discomfiture by the exclamation^ ** Well, Sammy, my boy, 
what do you think of your aunt J^^ 

She wore a gay little cap, perched like a butterfly on the 
top of her head, her soft, white fingers sparkled with rings, 
her brooch was quite a breast-plate, and her iron-gray curls, 
short and crisp, had, to Samuel's thinking, a defiant sort of 
look. Her gown, of some plain-colored stuff, had a stylish- 
ness about it that would have put Mrs. Whiteflock's Sunday 
best to shame, and her pretty slipper, when she set her foot 
on the fender, caused Samuel to swallow very hard. He 
had seen its like before. 

Nothing would do but he must come to the table and have 
a cup of coffee. '' I shall not like it a bit, Samuel," says 
Mrs. Gayfeather, pronouncing his name as though she had 
been used to it all her life, " if you don't sit down with us ; 
no, I shan't like it a bit ; Charles ring for fresh cakes and 
coffee. Now, Samuel, just here by me." 

Then she kept him so busy with her light, little gossip 
about the young folks of the country, and her sympathetic 
inquiries about the old and the ailing, more especially about 
Peter, serving him with her own pretty hands, and giving 
him double quantities of white sugar and cream, and of all 
the other delicacies on the board, that he had no time cither 
to be displeased or confused any more, and in spite of his 
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prejudice against the fine gpwn and little butterfly cap, and 
against the late breakfast, felt himself very comfortable. 

He had protested with all his might against sitting down 
with them. " I have eat one breakfast,'' he had said over 
and over. 

" Then call it dinner," Mrs. Gay feather had answered. 
'" And really, Samuel, I suppose it is near your dinner time. 
We ought to be ashamed of ourselves, but truly I am doing 
my best to get Charles into better ways, axid I think I am 
producing some amendment, ain't I, Charles? And you, 
3amuel, must help me with advice, and counsel ; now, won't 
you ? " 

Time and again he tried to bring something around about 
the brilliant prospect ahead, but somehow that was kept out 
of the conversation, and the general tone was meant to indi- 
cate, and did indicate to Samuel that everything was going 
as well as it could go. 

Still he was not fully satisfied. Ail that purple and fine 
linen, all the shining service of porcelain and silver must be 
paid for, he knew, and how ? That was the question. 

At length he said bluntly and outright, " How about that 
hitch, Uncle Charley ? " 

" What hitch ? " says Katherine, turning sharply round ; 
" has Charles been telling you secrets that he keeps from 
me ? Now I shall protest against that in the beginning 1 " 
She had modified both tone and manner into playfulness be- 
fore she concluded the sentence, but Samuel felt that there 
was serious meaning in her words, even before he received 
a rebuking wink from " Uncle Charley." 

" Never marry, Sam, my boy I " he cries across the table, 
gayly ; ' * only see what it has brought me to, already. Well, 
we won't tell her one word about it, now, shall we, Sam ? 
let her think black ruin is impending, or what she will, just 
to plague her I Only see what your curiosity brings upon 
Kate, my darting, and beware ! " 

Of course sl^e did not mind the denial, so long as he had 
called her darling, and the current ran smooth again. 

" By the way, Samuel," says Katherine, " they say that 
Mrs. Fairfax has found her match at last ; how is it ? " 
and then* she tells him she has been told that Dr. Allprice 
has proven a veritable tyrant. " In short," interposes Mr. 
iGrayfeather, " that Madam Fairfax has to mind her eye 1 " 
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Samael knew nothing abont it, he said ; they were botik 
professors, and he hoped they would condact Hiemselves 
with the seemliness that became Christian people. 

" And what of little Margaret ? " says Katherine ; ** yon 
and John Hamlyn were running a race for her, were'nt 
you ? " 

" I am distanced," says Samuel, without either smiling or 
blushing, and directly he arose to go. 

" What I " says Katherine, " I thought you were really 
in love with the little beauty I '^ 

*' I thought so too," replied Samuel, " but I walked in a 
Tain shadow and disquieted myself in vain ; I dreamed, and 
I am awake ; that is all." 

" I hope then," says Katherine, " since it is wishing you 
no harm, that John Hamlyn will succeed ; I am only afraid 
that she is too good for him." 

Samuel looked at her in surprise. " I always understood," 
he says, ** that you was against havin' her in your family ; 
but," he adds, " how little we know by what we hear." 

He might have said, '* how little we know by what we 
see 1 " but he was too ingenuous for that. 

" I opposed to the match ? " says Katherine ; "by no 
means ; I believe that nothing should stand between true 
lovers 1 " and she glanced at her husband. 

"She is only humbugging you, Sam," says Mr. Gay- 
feather when he had gotten Samuel to one side ; " she thinks 
since she has taken me for better, for worse, (and for worse 
I'm afraid) that further opposition would come from her with 
an ill grace ; and that is the long and short of it." And then 
he says, " I tell you, Sam, the best woman in the world will 
lie upon occasion \ " 

" Why, Uncle Charley 1 what do you mean ? and this 
about your own wife too I " 

" Wife or maid, they arc all alike ; but come, have a 
cigar, won't you, old fellow ? Then a glass of wine or 
brandy 1 though it is so early in the day ; something, I 
entreat I " 

No, Samuel would have nothing more. " But what I 
would like, Uncle Charley," says he, " is to know how you 
are really getting along, before I go away I " 

" Fine as a fiddle, Sam ! everything right now I That 
little flurry is all over ; I was foolish to mention it to you. 
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And, by the way, Sam, understand that whatever I have 
said, or may say to you, is strictly confidential ; you are 
not to breathe a word of it to Kate, you see ! " 

** And why not ? I thought a man and his wife was one 
flesh I " 

" Bosh I " 

" What do you mean. Uncle Charley ? " 

" Why, God bless my soul, boy, I mean that you don't 
know anything I " 

As Samuel rode homeward that day, he pondered upon 
these things, and they made him uneasy and anxious. 

" £ither the world is very wicked," he mused, " or I don't 
know anything, sure enough/' 

The sun was yet three hours high when he dismounted at 
Mrs. Whiteflock's gate, and the first thing he saw was the 
face of Miss P. Goke at the window. She wore her white 
fancy apron, and was running shurs in a piece of green silk, 
and she tapped on the sash with her open-topped steel thim- 
ble, and smiled and nodded in a very pleasant way as he 
passed along. 

He found Peter better, as he had inferred from her smile ; 
sitting up in bed, and impatient for the prunes. 

" Who knows but he may get well yet I " whispered Mrs. 
Whiteflock, as she took the anxiously desired parcel in her 
hand and hurried away to the kitchen. 

Peter had his head shaved, and a blister all over the back 
of it now, and propped among his white pillows, his forehead 
looked yellower and glassier than ever. 

A small bottle with some black liquid in it, and a long tin 
box, with lid crimped around the edges, stood on the table 
by his bedside, and with one wasted hand he played with them 
idly as a child would have done, while he listened to the news 
Samuel had brought from town. Now he would identify 
himself with the future, as though he were the stoutest and 
healthiest man in the world, and then again he would leave 
himself altogether out of the order of things. The green silk 
stuff lying in the white apron of Miss Goke made a pretty 
picture in his eyes, and as she pulled her long threads up 
and up, and puckered and puffed, and crooked and straight- 
ened, he seemed to take as lively an interest in the work as 
did she herself. She understood intuitively how to please 
him, and puffed and puckered a good deal gratuitously, and 
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when the bonnet began to take shape she put it on her head 
and appealed to him to know how it was going to look. 

''And would you believe, Peter/' she says, as she thus 
held the bit of silk about her face for his infection and ap- 
proval, "that I made one almost just the match o' this; 
only it was trimmed all round here,'' tapping one finger 
against the front, ** with a frill of the sweetest lig^t blond 
you ever laid eyes on ; and just here over the crown, it had 
another frill of lace, and stuck right here was the loveliest 
japonica ! just like it was cut from your garden this minute ! 
And what do you think happened *( Why, you never could 
guess, and it ain't no use for you to try ; and I'd taken 
three dollars and fifty cents ofi* the price of the bonnet, too 
— but that ain't here nor there — just for reasons of my own, 
you understand. 

" Everybody said when they saw that bonnet, for it hung 
in the window two or three days, I reckon : " Miss Goke, 
what a splendid thing I I must have one just like it 1 ' 
' Why,' says Miss Stake, says she, ' I must have one o' them, 
if it costs the price of a calf I ' says she. But la sakes, I 
knowed Stake wouldn't pay no sich a price, an' I told her 
she could have one trimmed with imitation lace, and leave 
ofi* the japonica entirely. And says I, Miss Stake, says I, 
nobody could tell the difierence across the street I But no, 
nothing would do her, but have one l&ke that she would, and 
* it was just the same with a dozen others ; they was all clean 
crazy ;alfout it. Well, it was a splendid thing, anynow! 
just think t the frill here I and the frill here I and the japon- 
ica there ! gracious me, but it was a beauty. 

" ' Who is it for ? ' sajs one and all. Well, says I, it's 
for Mrs. Fairfax that was, Mrs. Allprice that is ! And then 
says they, ' I envy her,' says they. Well, that bonnet went 
home a Tuesday ; the Doctor took the bandbox in his buggy, 
and what do you think happened ? Well, now, guess 1 O 
you never could guess, I reckon. Well, a Wednesday, just 
as I was hanging the potato-pot on the crane for dinner, up 
drives the Doctor in his buggy agin, and out he gits witJk 
that bandbox in his hand. 

'•Lausy me," Doctor, says I, •' what's to pay?" I 
thought may be the strings were a little too short, or that 
there was a trifle too much border, or something like that, 
but bless your heart, I didn't dream o' the truth. 
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*' ' What's to pay, Miss Goke ? ' says the Doctor, repeat- 
ing my words, ' why, there is too mach to pay. Miss Goke ! ' 
And do you know I wouldn't 'a' been more took a-back if 
he had fetched me a slap 'side o' the face. 
' '' Pay 1 " says I, " why I didn't send the bill for that ; I 
wouldn't think o' such a thing, right away ; not from Mrs. 
Allprice 1 " says I. 

'' ' And then," says he, with a kind of sneer, * This thing 
is to come off, and this thing is to come off, and this thing is 
to come off I ' And don't you think it was the frill and the 
£dl, and the Japonica I Why my heart ached when I put 
the scissors in that bonnet, I can tell you. 

"Why," says I, "doesn't it please her?" as I took it 
from his hand. 

" ' It doesn't please me I '" says he ; and then he says, 
snapping his fingers at the japonica, (and the loveliest thing 
you ever saw), ' such furbelows will do well enough for Mar- 
garet, if she wants them, but for Mrs. Allprice I ridiculous I ' 

" Well, I thought Miss. Fairfax would cry her eyes out ; 
but what do you think ? well, guess ; 0, you couldn't guess 
in a whole month. Nex' day Miss Fairfax — laws what a 
fool I am to say Miss Fairfax, but a body can't get used to 
a new name in a minute — well, she comes into my shop, 
and would you believe, she has the face to tell me that she 
didn't like the lace and the flower ; that they was too young 
for her I And then top o' that, and that was a whopper, 
she says, says she, ' the Doctor wanted me to wear it as it 
was ; in fact I could hardly make him carry it back to you, 
but finally, when I said I wouM not wear it, says he, to 
please you, then, I suppose I must take it back. But it 
was so against his wish ! Then Miss Goke says, " I tell you 
that woman has got her neck into a yoke that'll gall her 
to the latest day of her life ! ' And then she says plain- 
tively, 'when a man is courting you it's one thing, and 
when he's married to you it's another ! ' 

" But directly she tried to get up her spirits as she drew 
up her long thread, and ran on again. ' She told another 
whopper too. Miss Allprice did!' says she. 'It was 
about Margaret. Don't you think,' she says, * the bishop's 
son is a-going to marry that little chatterbox I I don't be- 
lieve a word of it ; do you, Samuel i ' " 

" I hope it's true," Samuel answered, and be manifested 

83 
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no farther interefit or curioeity about it, just then ; but when 
Miss Ooke went on, he listened with deep attention. 

"Things don't look right, to me/' says she, with that 
peculiar intonation that indicates so much more than words. 
And then she says, '' About the long and short of it is this ; 
the old woman wants to get her daughter off, and she thinks 
it would be a mighty fine thing to have her marry a bishop's 
son ; and Marearet herself is a silly, young thing, proud of 
Mr. Lightwait's attentions, no doubt, and a good deal car- 
ried away one how and another ; but mind you, the bishop's 
son no more intends to make her his wife than he intends to 
make me his wife. If a certain person had continued to be 
his rival (here she looked hard at Samuel), I can't say Vhat 
he might have done ; but as things stand, he'll never marry 
her ; mark my words ! " And then she says, using the pe- 
culiar tone again : ** Some things look queer to me." 

" For instance," says Samuel, hitching his chair close, and 
leaning quite over her lap, in his eagerness. " Well, for 
instance, if Margaret is at the parsonage almost every day 
of her life, and sometimes till late into the night ; what then f 
doesn't it look queer ? If Mr. Lightwait wants to marry 
her, I say why doesn't he do it? And it's my opinion 
no good will come out of it. Mrs. AUprice she pretends to 
me that it's all a beautiful arrangement ; that Margaret, 
being engaged, just runs in to oversee things a little, since 
the sister is gone, and that she never stayed in the evening 
but once, and that was when it happened to come on rain ; 
but I know better than that ! Hoops has seen them walk- 
ing in the garden two or three times after ten o'clock at 
night, and whether they was on their way home then, no- 
body knows I " 

" Mr. Hoops might have been mistaken," says Samuel. 
" Mrs. Fairfax has common sense and so has Margaret, and 
the bishop's son, too, for that piatter." 

" Mr. Hoops doesn't lie I " says Miss Goke, drawing her- 
self up, and puckering her mouth as well as her silk. And 
then she says, her eyes flashing, " Maybe you'll believe the 
evidence of your own senses, if you don't believe him ; look 
there I " and she pointed to the open road along which Mar- 
garet was passing. 

"Look how she is peeping this way from under her 
parasol I " And then Miss Goke says, " Between you and 
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me, Mr. Dale, it's just to make somebody jealous that she 
goes so much to the parsonage ! There I she's looking back 
over her shoulder now ; just see her I It ain't half so much 
to see the bishop's son as it is to make somebody jesloxiB that 
she's doing all this." 

And then she says that Mr. Lightwait did go and ask Mar- 
garet's mother, as she knows, if she would allow her little 
daughter to come now and then and arrange his study, say- 
ing it would be quite a charity, for that since Eate was gone, 
there was no one with whom he could trust his books and 
papers. 

" Well, that's all right enough, I s'pose," says Miss Goke, 
" or rather, it would be if she went and went away again, 
at proper times and seasons, and I don't say nothing against 
any of it, but I put this and that together, and I say it looks 
queer, and that I will say, for queer it does look ; and if he 
wants to marry her, why don't he marry her ? It ain't Miss 
Allprice that's in the way, anyhow. I don't say nothing 
against the bishop's son, maybe he is as good as the geners^ 
run o' men, but the best o, men are/oZZable I " 

At this juncture she arose and took her station at a win- 
dow overlooking the parsonage, and there stood stitching 
away till Margaret turned in at the gate. " There she goes I 
I told you so ! " she cried. And then she says, " And don't 
you believe there is the bishop's son coming out to meet 
her ; that shows he was watching for her. Well, I don't 
know what the world is coming to ! " 

Samuel took the big Bible directly, and with the great 
volume on one knee, and little Peter on the other, remained 
reading apart, till after sunset. 

Indeed a remarkable change had come over him since his 
breech with Margaret, and the time that used to be passed 
in dreaming was filled up with profitable reading and study. 
Such school books as the child's first History, and simple les- 
sons in geography and grammar, he kept all the time about 
him, and when he got tired with working in the field he 
would take up one or the other of them, and while he rested 
in the shade of some hay-stack or hedge-row for half an hour, 
commit a page or two to memory. 

'* 1 have come at the eleventh hour into the vineyard," 
said he, '' and there is no time for idling and no time for grief. 
I must work, work with all my might for the rest of the day." 
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CHAPTEE XXII.. 

IHB BlfiHOF^S SON TAKES UP HIS BUBDEN. 



CTOBER bronght sad weather; there were days 
and days, dull and cloudy, with flnrries of wind 
and cold rain. That Peter Whiteflock was now 
aboat done with the sunshine of this world, was 
pretty apparent to all. Even Dr. Allprice had 
given up the blue pills ; ** it is not worth while to worry him 
with them just for the present,'^ he said. ^ A sedative now 
and then, when he is restless, and careful nursing, and nature 
may ndly yet; but, dear madam, we must not be too san- 
guine.** 

Everything in the house was suspended ; the servants did 
what they would, huddling together, telling stories of fright- 
ful death-beds, for the most part, under breath. 

The neighbors came in without ringing, and behaved quite 
as though they were in their own homes ; and those who had 
heretofore been strange with Mrs. Whiteflock took a friendly, 
and even a familiar tone. Common topics and common 
interests were left out of sight, and a hush made up of fear 
and awe and solemn expectation pervaded all hearts. 

Only Peter was calm and serene. ^Happy,'^ he said, 
« never so happy," to all who approached him; and so he lay 
waiting his final release. Sometimes, indeed, his face would 
grow radiant, and his arms reach upward as if he were 
already in communion with the invisible world. 

On the 6th of October rain set in — slow, steady, cold. 
The roomi^ adjoining Peter's chamber were filled all day 
with friends and neighbors, anxious to show their good will 
and proffer their good offices ; and now and then some eager 
face looked in at the door, but there was no pressure about 
the bed. Mrs. Whiteflock, her children, the Doctor, Samuel, 
and a female friend or two, wore about aU. 
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It was almost twOight in the room though the cnrtaiDB 
were all drawn up and the shutters wide, and the rain came 
against the panes with one dull, monotonous plash. The 
gloom seemed intolerable, and now and again some anxious 
voice would be heard wishing, in whispers, for sunshine. 

•* It will be bright to-morrow," says Peter, at last, and at 
that all understood that the end was at hand. Mrs. White- 
flock, who had, till now, kept her emotion under control, was 
led weeping away, and seeing this the children began to cry 
aloud. The grief of little Peter, who had stood all day 
trembling by the pillow, knew no bounds, and all coaxing 
and caresses were in vain. It was with difficulty the sick 
man could speak now; but he looked upon the boy with such 
yearning tenderness that all felt how me cry of lamentation 
pierced his heart. He motioned to be raised on his pillows, 
and to have the child brought near ; then he got one hand 
upon his neck and drew him down and told him in whispers 
that he was going to a country where there was no more pain 
nor sorrow, and that he must not be sad, for that this was the 
best day of his life, but seeing that the child, so far from * 
bein^ pacified, only cried the more bitterly, he told him with 
a simle, there was yet one thing he could do for him, ^ I 
want to know how old Posey is," he says ; " little Peter can 
run and see, and fetch back word ; father will be better by 
that time — so much better I " Then he kissed the boy, and 
at that he wiped his e^es and ran away, and Peter, exhausted, 
fell back among his pillows. At that moment the sun, low . 
in the west, broke through the clouds and filled all the cham- 
ber with a flood of gracious, golden glory. It was noticed 
that the li^ht lingered longest on the death-bed, and when it 
was gone. It was seen that the spirit which had watched and 
waited so long for the light, was gone with it. 

When little Peter came back, he fetched word that old 
Posey was dead, and the event was .commented on at the 
time as something remarkable ; for it was found that she 
must have died at the same hour, almost at the same moment, 
indeed, with her master. And another strange thing was, 
that no light was seen except in Peter's room, and that the 
watchers outside insisted that the sun had not shone for a 
single moment. The expression that came upon the face 
of thp dead was something wonderftil, insomuch that people 
came from far and near to see it. Even little Peter ^d not 
88* 
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cry when he stood by the coffin ; the imprint of a blessed 
immortsdity so transfigured the dost, that it was impossible 
for the dust to be thought o£ Of course the child knew not 
what lifted him above his fear ; he only knew that he was 
not afraid any more, nor troubled any more. In all the 
country round there had never been so large a funeral; the 
living man had never, in all the days of his life, sudi hcmozv 
as now, in the day of his burial. 

His grave was made in the churchyard beneath the win- 
dow where Mrs. Whiteflock was used to sit. Myrtles and 
roses were planted about the mound, and at the head a plain 
slab of white marble was placed with this inscription after 
the simple record of the name and a^e, ^Better is the day 
of one's death than the day of one's birth." 

Mrs. Whiteflock never took off her mourning, but used to 
visit the grave regularly two or three times a week with her 
little children about her, while she had little children, but 
she never relinquished the practice, and with her own hand 
kept down the weeds and tended the flowers. One day 
when Peter had been buried five years she planted a ft-esh 
rose tree, — it was on the anniversary of his death, — and 
when the pit was digged for the placing of the roots, she laid 
a handftd of gold in the bottom of it, and if one had been 
privileged to count the pieces they would have been found 
to make just one hundred and thirty-five dollars and sixty- 
two and a half cents I 

That morning in rummaging through an attic closet Mts. 
Whiteflock had come upon an old mary, kept by her the 
first year of her marriage, and as she glanced along the 
record in fading ink, she suddenly burst into tears, and when 
the fit was over she tied on her mourning bonnet and drew 
down the veil, and with a rose tree in one hand and a care- 
ftdljp' counted sum of money in the other, betook herself 
straight to the graveyard, where she planted the flower as 
we have seen. 

What she read in the old diary was this : " June sixth, 
1830. Gave this morning to Luther Larky, a purse contain- 
ing one hundred and thirty-five dollars and sixty-two and a 
hsdf cents, the same being designed for the purchase of John 
Holt's gray mare." 

And here let us turn back again to the day of Peter's 
death. 
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It, was near midnight, the rain still falling and the night 
as dark as it could be, that Mrs^ Whiteflock on entering the 
room where the corpse lay, found standing at the head 
something that was like a woman with an angel's beauty, 
which floated away and vanished as she approached. And 
as the thing, woman or angel, floated and faded thus, she 
asseverated that it drew up the hands of the dead after it ! 

She came from the chamber as much dead as alive herseli^ 
and presently, falling into hysterics, declared it as her belief 
that she had been summoned to fbUow her husband. Noth* 
iBg would do but she must see her clergyman, confess her 
fiins, be prayed for and prepared for the awful hour. ^ There 
is no time to lose, make haste, my good Samuel ! *' she en- 
treated, with tears in her eyes ; ^ this vision has been sent to 
warn me ! " 

So, protecting himself from the storm as well as he might 
with wrappers and overcoat, he set out, and made such haste 
as he could with an umbrella flapping about his ears, the 
rain blinding his eyes, and the dubious flicker of a tin lantern 
at his feet. He got to the parsonage by-and-by, and as he 
stepped upon the piazza, with the intent to ring, he perceived 
the faintest slimmer of a light at the window of t^e study. 

** Perhaps Mr. Lightwait is engaged with books, or with 
the preparation of a sermon," thought Samuel ; ^ I will not 
ring and arouse the house, but tap on the sash of his own 
apartment instead, and so make known my errand without 
noise or disturbance." 

As he approached the window, he saw that only one-half 
of the shutter was open, and that this had probably been 
blown open by the wind, as it was loosely bedting about; 
that the curtain was drawn low, and that the Ught within 
was so &int as to be hardly perceptible. He hesitated, — 
the bishop's son was not at his studies, that was evident, — 
and while he hesitated, he heard, as he was almost sure, the 
murmur of voices within. Upon this, he tapped lightly, so 
lightly as to disturb no one who was not already aw£^e ; and 
a^ain listened, standing back, however, a little from the 
window. 

To his surprise, the murmur previously heard changed to 
whispers, he could not be mistaken this time, and the whis^ 
pers were accompanied by a stir and flutter as of female 
garments. 
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It was MisB lightwait's maid, and the honsekeep^^, he 
now snspeoted, taking their •tea and their gossip, with snch 
peonliar appropriations, including time and place, as old and 
fiiYored servanta sometimes feel themselres priyileged to 
make. 

^ I have frightened them with my over caution,'' he mused, 
^and will mue a more positive appeal" And immediately 
he knocked aeainst the sash with his knuckles, and called 
out, ^ Halloo the house ! " But this, so far from diminishing 
the terror of the persons within, seemed only to increase it. 
No answer was returned, the fluttering increased, and the 
whispering appeared more anxious and eager than before. 
The shadow or a man and woman was now thrown upon the 
curtain, for the two shadows were so close as to seem at first 
like only one shadow. As he observed it more curiously, 
he perceived that the man was supporting the woman, and, 
as he judged by the trailing of the garments, leading her 
from ^e room. He shuddered, and a nameless fear op- 
pressed him, insomuch that his voice trembled when he 
repeated the halloo. A door was opened and softly closed 
again, and then a bolder step was heard crossing the room, 
and one distinct shadow, that of a man, was thrown upon 
the curtain. Presently the light flashed out, and a voice that 
Samuel recognized as that of the bishop's son, inquired who 
was there. 

^It's me, Mr. Lightwait," says Samuel, ^and Fm come for 
you in a case of life and death ; open the window for mercy's 
sake!" 

Then the bishop's son drew up the curtain and threw up 
the sash, and Samuel, leaving his wet things outside, stepped 
in, and at once explained why and wherefore he was come. 

** Truly, in the midst of life we are in death," says Mr. 
Lightwait, solemnly; and then he tells Samuel he will attend 
him as soon as possible, and he moves about the room adjust- 
ing this and that, in a strange, perturbed sort of way. In 
the midst of these unseasonable operations he suddenly ex- 
claims, "What a terrible night; how did you happen to 
come in such a driving storm ? " and then he says, blushing 
red as fire. " O, I forgot, you told me your errand ; and a 
sad one it is, tool So poor Brother Peter is dying?" 

"No, Peter was never so truly alive," says Samuel. "It 
is Sister Whiteflock who is dying — or who thinks she is— 
and pray my good friend, make haste." 
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"You are quite right,'* says Mr. Lightwait, smiling gra- 
ciously ; and then he says, apologetically, that he belieyes he 
is scarcely awake. " You must know, Samuel," he explains, 
" that you roused me out of the deepest sleep possible. 
Wearied out with study I threw myself on the sofa there, 
and had fallen into thexompletest oblivion when your halloo 
startled me ; and in truth I belieye I have scarcely gotten 
my senses together yet. Were you ever wakened so? " 

And then he tells Samuel again, seeing his look of impa- 
tience, perhaps, that he will not detain him now — not a 
minute longer. 

"I must put myself in more suitable trim, you under- 
stand," and he indicated his dressing-gown and slippers, and 
then he comes back to the sofa, moves something .from one 
arm of it, looks furtively about, and then at last he does get 
out of the room. 

Samuel groaned aloud when he was left alone — still 
standing, mute as a statue — then, being always ready to 
distrust himself rather than another, he began to doubt and 
to explain away the evidence of his senses. " Maybe he was 
talking in his sleep," he soliloquized, " and maybe I saw but 
one shadow, after all. O, wicked heart of mine to be so ready 
to admit evil thoughts." And sinking down upon the sofa 
he stretched out one arm in a pleading, helpless sort of way, 
and caught at the pillow. As he did so, something loosened 
itself from the fringes and fell to the ground. With the 
shyness that always came over him when he was among fine 
things, he feared he had done some mischief and dropping 
his hand began to feel along the carpet. 

" God 'a' mercy I " was the cry that came to his lip, as if it 
were half smothered in his heart ; he was on his feet and 
holding what he had taken up frdl to the light. It was a 
little French slipper, trinmied with a rosette of scarlet 
velvet I 

*'God 'a' mercy 1" says he a^ain; and this time the ex- 
clamation was hardly distinguishable from a moan, so low^ 
so despairing ; he had turned the lining of white kid toward 
the light, and there in his own handwnting was the name he 
feared to see — " Margaret." 

This was not that which had been oaught in the fringe of 
the pillow, and so at first arrested his attention ; he had had 
a glimpse of that as it fell, and it was not a lady's slipper. 
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^No matter,'' he said, coming back to the sofa and 
seating himself again, ^ I will not search into this bad busi- 
ness." But while this thought was taking shape in his mind, 
he set his foot upon somewing that snapped beneath the 
weight; it was a little comb of coral, another of his gifts to 
Mai^^aret. 

His first impulse was to take Mr. Lightwait by the collar 
when he should appear, accuse him of false dealing with 
little Margaret, and so turn him out of his own house, neck 
and heels, Dut the second thought was wiser and calmer. He 
tucked the slipper under his waistcoat, and when his pastor 
came at last, all muffled and cloaked, he went forth with 
him, never speaking one word. 

^ Hold I " says the bishop's son touching him on the arm, 
** you have forgotten your lantern and all your wrappers ! ** 

^ No matter," says Samuel, shaking off the hand as though 
it had been a viper, ^ the outward storm is nothing ! " 

A sudden gust of wind at this moment carried away his 
hat. He did not heed it, but, with the rain beatinp^ on his 
head and the winds flying in his face, strode straight along, 
and for some reason the bishop's son preferred not to address 
him i^ain. 

*^ I have fetched the man you wished to see, Sister White- 
flock," says Samuel, bending down to her pillow ; and then 
he went out of the chamber, and left them alone. 

The remainder of the night he passed in the room where 
the corpse lay, and long before morning it was given him to 
understand as pldnly as though it had been whispered in his 
ear, that the course of action he had so hurriedly outlined 
was the right one and the only one to pursue. But the time 
for action was not quite come; he kept ail these things, 
therefore, and pondered them in his heart. 

Margaret came with her mother to Peter's ftmeral, and 
SamuiS noted that she wept from first to last with a bitter- 
ness which a grief not personal to herself could hardly have 
been expected to inspire. He could not help thinking, 
indeed, that she was but giving expression to some pent up 
trouble — a trouble which had already pinched her cheek, 
stolen the redness from her mouth, and all the light and 
sparkle from her eyes, so that she seemed to have had a 
dozen sorrowftd years added to her life since he last saw her. 

He would gladly have spoken some word of comfort to 
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her, bat he perceived that she avoided him, and he thought 
on the whole it was perhaps wisest to respect her preference. 

Mr. Charles Gayleather made himself very busy at the 
funeral, having installed himself ^in a sort of semi-official 
position between the chief mourners and the undertaker; 
directing, arranging and supervising all minor matters, and 
adding not a little to the parade and ceremonial of the occa- 
sion. When they turned away from the grave he took it 
upon himself to put Mrs. Whiteflock, who had previously 
been attended by Samuel, into the carriage with the bishop's 
son, and to place himself beside his nephew. "I have some- 
thing to tell you, dear boy," he whispered, " and I may not 
have another opportunity." 

** Verily," said he, when they were seated, « man that is 
bom of woman is of few days and full of trouble," and hav- 
ing thus delivered himself of an appropriate reflection, he 
fell talking about his personal plans and prospects with a 
subdued and sober grace that sat by no means ill upon him. 

<* I think I have it in my power to do you a favor, Sam," 
he said, ** and that without putting myself to any incon- 
venience. I am to be sent on business connected with our 
house to the very neighborhood where lie our Uncle John 
Catwild's estates. I can settl^ up the whole affidr, you see, if 
you will but empower me legally to do so, and have it done 
with, and the sooner such affairs are settled the better, 
always." Then he said he had fancied that Samuel might 
not wish to leave his friends just then in their affliction, and 
that he should probably ^o and return before Samuel would 
be ready to set out. ** And then, to speak plain, Sam, my 
dear boy, I understand more about business than you do I 
And there will be a vadst deal of unpleasant detail to be 
gotten over, even though the will is so explicit." 

What further he sail need not be recapitulated. Suffice 
to say that before they reached Mrs. Whiteflock's gate he 
had gotten Samuel's consent to his pro^osd, aud had fixed 
the day for the clinching of the legal nsul. 

" By the by, Sam," he said, as he was taking leave, " shall 
you be wanting that thousand before I get back ? " 

"No," Samuel would "not need the money; don't give 
yourself any trouble about it, Uncle Charley," he said, " but 
keep it till next month, or next year, if it suits your con- 
vemence." 
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^ Yon are too good ! too generous I my dear boy ; bnt 
you shall have it back this minute, if you think there is any 
probability of your needing it before I return. I ivould 
rather pinch myself than you." 

But Samuel protested that he would not have the money 
back just then; he need not have protested; there was no 
likelihood of his getting it just then. 

Two or three days smMsequent to the ftmeral, Mrs. Faii&x 
Allprioe came to see Mrs. Whiteflock, ostensibly to condole 
with her, but what she talked of chiefly was the strange 
malady of her daughter Maigaret. 

^ I don't know what to make of the child,'' she sa^ ; 
^ sometimes I fear she is losing her mind ; she is droopmg 
and moping from morning tiU night, and I may say from 
night till morning, for I can hear her walking her chamber 
floor, and moaning and fretting to herself hour after hour, 
sometimes till broad daylight. 

^ She says she is not sick, and all the Doctor can do he 
cannot persuade her to take one grain of medicine, but she 
doesn't eat enough to keep a linnet alive, and it seems to me 
she must die or else lose her wits, if some change for the 
better does not come to her soon. What can have come 
over her spirit? You would hardly know her; she is just 
like the ghost of herself. 

" Do come, dear Sister Whiteflock, and see what you can 
make of it aU I " And then she tells Mrs. Whiteflock almost 
under her breath that the engagement with the bishop's son 
seems to be broken of^ as far as she can judge, but that she 
really knows nothing. ** Margaret will not tell me one word," 
she says, " but when I entreat her never so kindly, she only 
cries and frets the more. O, de^r sister, I know how to pity 
you now I Come soon, for I am at my wit's ends." 

The following day Mrs. Whiteflock went to see what she 
could make of it all, and came back with a face as sad as 
death. ^ O, Samuel, Samuel," she cries, ^ what shall we do 
for our poor little Margaret? She is near losing her wits, 
sure enough. It would make jou weep to see her — her 
eyes on the ground ; her hands m her lap, and her mouth as 
white as marole, only when now and then a little moan comes 
over it, as though it were the blood bubbling fix>m her very 
heart"? 

At last she gets a letter out of her bosom^ ^ Tberei Sam* 
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Ttel," she says, ^ is a letter whicli the bishop's son has sent to 
Margaret, and she is breaking her heart about it." And 
then, drawing very near to Samuel, leaning quite upon his 
shoulder, in fact, she tells him, almost in a whisper, that she 
is afraid the letter is not all she is breaking her heart about, 
neither! 

" O, Samuel, Samuel 1 what shall we do ? " 

She put the letter in his hand and left him alone. When 
she eame back, which she did directly, she found the letter 
lying on the ground and Samuel staring into the blank air. 

"I need not ask you what you think? " she says. 

« No you need not ask." 

Then he covered his face with his hands, and they sat a 
long time in silence. 

« What shall we do ? " says Mrs. Whiteflock, at last ; « go 
to the bishop's son with the letter and with everything?" 

" No, not to him ; I don't know how to deal with such a 
man; I will go to Father Goodman; he is wise." 

"When? to-morrow?" 

"And why not to-day, at once? I have no preparations 
to make." 

Then it was agreed between them that he should start off 
immediately, riding old Sorrel, the best traveller in Mrs. 
Whiteflock's stables, and encumbered with no luggage, 
except it were a pair of saddlebags to contain a change of 
linen and some other necessaries. And in all the confidence 
that was of necessity between them, Samuel did not breathe 
a word of what he had seen at the parsonage, nor did he 
intimate the fact of his having resolved then and there to go 
and see Father Goodman. But this was what he had resolved 
to do when he put the slipper under his waistcoat, and the 
seal upon his lips. 

The house was made quite cheery again with the bustle 
of preparation, for Mrs. Whiteflock found twenty things to 
do where she had thought there was but one. Old Sorrel, 
too, must have shoes set for rough roads and log bridges ; a 
pack saddle must be made upon which to strap overcoat, 
umbrella and other equipage ; the old girth must be mended, 
and a new extra strong one provided. Other hindrances fell 
out ; when all was about ready, a strange man appeared at 
the door and inquired for Mr. Samuel Dale ; and when 
Samuel appeared, ne handed him a letter, sealed with wax 
84 
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and elegantly BaperscribecL It was from Mr. Gkyfeathrar, 
and SamnePs brow clouded aa he read; it waa, of coarse, a 
request for mosey. 

<< I am off a little sooner than I expected, dear Sam," he 
Biud, ^ and cannot well spare the money to pay the note that 
will be handed you with this ; please arrange it for me and 
add one more to my many obhgations. I will be back at 
fiirthest in six weeks, and then we will square up, once for 
all, I hope. Everything looks bright for me as a May morn- 
ing. By the way, Kate is charmed with you ; she comes 
near making me jealous I Always and always your affec- 
tionate TTncub Chablet.** 

The note that was presented when the letter had been read, 
called for more money than Samuel had at command ; he 
was obliged to borrow part of it, and this left him pennHess. 
He could not of course set out on his journey utterly desti- 
tute, so that in one way and another his departure was 
delayed beyond his expectations by three or four dap. And 
even then he started in some haste, and without bemg quite 
ready. It was the evening before the time fixed for his set- 
ting out, and he sat watching Mrs. Whiteflock, who was 
knitting the second of a pair of woollen mittens for him. '^It 
will be frosty of mornings," she says, ** before you get back." 
When one of the children came running in with word that 
Mr. Stake wished to see Samuel one minute. 

^ I'm afeard everything isn't right, Mr. Dale," he began ; 
*' there's thin^ a-being said about Margaret, that ortn't to 
be said unless it's knowed cert^ that she's fell from virtue, 
and I must say there is some grounds for the gossip." But 
we need not stop to repeat all Mr. Stake said, the gist of it 
was this: "I sot out airly, day afore yesterday morning, 
think it was,, to look about a litlle in order to scare up some 
creatures ; it wasn't daylight yet when I got of^ and it just 
begin be sraylight like, when I got along to the * Dug Hill,' 
a mighty lonesome place, yo u know, any time, but specify 
in that oncertain light. Well, I sees a little thing creepin' 
along to the side o' the road, as though it didn't want to be 
seen, and that was what made me look at it so sharp, I think, 
and yet I a'most thought at first it was a bit of shadder, or 
mist, but direcly I see it wasn't; in &ct, I see it was a 
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° woman, and the more she shied off the more I drove slow and 

* watched her, for I begin to think maybe it was a thief. She 
had a veil close over her face and a bundle o' things tied up 
in a handkercher in her hand ; and she kind a drooped along, 

' drooped along, and then thinks says I, she's a sick woman, 

• maybe, and I drawed rein, and says I, speakin' respectful, 
' *Gk)od day, ma'am I ' And then says I, * If you've fur to go, 

m give you a lift in my cart, if you've a mind/ But she just 
shook her head and shied off, never speakin' at all. And 

' then says I, * Are you sick, my good woman ? ' right out so, 
says I. And with that she leaned agin an old lime kiln that 
was by the roadside, and burst right out a-cryin'. I knowed 
the voice then, and if you believe me, Mr. Dale, it was Mar- 
garet ! I got right out of the cart when I see who it was, and 

^ says I, *My poor child, have you been sot adrift, this way?' 
for I thought maybe the Doctor and her didn't get along, 

' and he'd turned her out. But she said, * No, she wasn't tum^ 
out ; * but all I could say and do, I couldn't find out where 
she was a-goin', nor what for. And says I, * I'll give you a 
little lift anyhow, for I thought maybe the rattlin' of the cart- 
wheels and the smell of the tar, for the hubs had fresh tar 
onto 'em, would get up her sperits, and I just took her in my 
arms and lifted her in, the same as though she had been a 
two years child. But the tar didn't fetch her up, nor the 
rattle o' the wheels, nor nothin' I could say ; she just throwed 
herself down in the straw, and never looked up nor spoke 
ftom first to last, and I kep' on and on, for I sort a thought she 
was a-goin' to town, and when I reached the corporation line 
I stopt, and says I, * Which way now, my good little girl ? ' 
*Good ! ' says she ; * that word isn't for me.' And with that 
she got out, and the last I see of her she was a-creepin' along, 
creepin' along by the side o' the canal, her head Mrly on her 
bosom and the bundle in her hand." 

** And this you think was two days ago ? " says SamueL 
"Yes, I'm sure it was day afore yesterday, Mr. Dale; I 
meant to have told you afore, you or Miss Whiteflock, but it 
appears like a body always has affairs o' their own to keep 
'em busy ; I hope there is nothin' wrong, anyhow, .it would 
be so dreadful for the bishop's son ! " 

^1 hope there is nothing wrong," says Samuel; and he 
went straight to the stables and saddled old Sorrel, mutter- 
ing, as he tightened the girth, ** Dreadful for the bishop's son, 
to be sure! God 'a' mercy!" ^^ 
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The sun had been set half an hour; the silyer ring of the 
new moon hung low in the east, and the stars were begin- 
ning to twinkle here and there along the sky, as he mounted 
and rode away through the solemn, dusky light. Amongst 
the rest, (and be sure the Bible and hymn-book were not 
wanting,) he had in his saddle-ba^ the Uttle French slipper 
and the letter which Mr. Lightwait had written to Margaret, 
about which Mrs. Whiteflock had said she was breaking her 
heart. All night Samuel rode, and with brief baitings for 
the sake of his horse rather than of himself^ all day again, 
and late on into the night. And on the afternoon of the 
second day old Sorrel began to flag a little, stout as he was, 
for the roads were rough, and he had urged him beyond 
what he would have done in ordinary drcumstances. He 
had been travelling for two hours through low, swampy 
ground, covered with almost uninterrupted forest, beech, 
white oak, low scrubby dog-wood, and the tall, strsdght gum, 
with just here and there some settler's log cabin in a little 
patch of clearing by the roadside, when all at once, upon a 
slight elevation, and with its narrow margin of clearing all 
shut in by thick woods, he came upon a log meeting-house. 
The doors were open and the peonle were gathered for wor- 
ship, or service of some sort. There was no fence or in- 
closure of any kind about the house, but where the trees 
had been cut away, thistles, briers and a variety of low 
bushes overran the ground, and among these, showing dark 
and fiightfal, there was a great heap of fresh earth, indicat- 
ing a newly-dug grave. 

Kound about stood rude carts and wagons, with board 
seats across, and a chair or two for the old peo|)le, and here 
and there, tied to the low shrubs, or to the drooping branches 
of trees were the work-horses, gay wild colts, and sober old 
mares, that had been put under the saddle for the occasion. 
Some of the riders had come bareback, apparently, as a 
number of the horses had only a bit of blanket or coverlet 
strapped on their backs, and that a good many of the old 
mares had brought women, was evidenced by their side- 
saddles. 

There were funeral services going forward, past doubt. 
Samuel dismounted, secured old Sorrel so that he might 
graze a little off the thistly grass, brushed the dust £rom his 
hat and waistcoat, and went into the house. 
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A solemn scene presented itself; the honse, built of hewn 
logs, was unfinished; bare rafters overhead, and open 
"chinks" in the wall, and the pulpit nothing more than a 
platform of rough planks loosely laid down, and elevated a 
little above the rude benches that served for pews. Only 
the benches round about the pulpit were occupied, so there 
were vacant seats enough and to spare. On one of these 
Samuel seated himself drawing a good many eyes upon him 
as he did so ; a stranger in the place naturally exciting 
wonder and curiosity, espedally among the younff people, 
many of whom were women. But if they wondered, he 
wondered in turn; where did all these men and women 
come from, and how did they live in the little huts, and off 
the black, swampy land? There were old gray-headed men 
and women, who had emigrated to this wild country for the 
sake of leaving more land to their boys and girls, perhaps, 
and it was touching to see their tremulous hands graspinff 
the thorny sticks that helped them to walk, as they leaned 
so earnestly forward, lest they might lose one word of the 
preacher's utterance. The feces of some of the women 
were almost as white as the borders of their caps, and the 
sharp shoulders showing through their thin cotton shawls, 
and the blue lips and finger nails told unmistakably of the 
ague xhsit had shaken the color, and almost the very bones 
out of them. 

The dresses of all, men and women, old and young, were 
of the homeliest homespun and such poor attempts at finery 
as some of the gayer girls had made, served only to add the 
fantastic to the rude. 

Such a congregation in such i place would have been 
solemn enough at any time, but the solemnity was deepened 
to awfulne9s now by the cofiin that rested on a roughly con- 
structed trestle, directly against the pulpit ; the coffin being 
of stained wood and nailed together almost as roughly as 
the trestle. It was that of an adult person, and being all 
unrelieved as it was by covering of any kind, even of flowers, 
increased the dreadfulness that is dreadful enough at best. 

A shelf, formed of an oak slab, and supported on long 
legs, held the Bible, the hymn-book and a tin cup of water, 
for the accommodation of the preacher, who stood imme- 
diately behind the shelf. This man was quite in harmony 
with his surroundings. He was taU, but wiuiout the slightest 
84* 
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Stoop ; with deep sank iron-ffray eyes, and thick, bushy haii 
to match, weather-beaten tol)ronze, and standing on his legs 
as an oak stands In the ground, firm, fearless, full of vigor. 

His wide white neck-cloth, without spot or wrinkle or any 
sndi thing, and his ^shad-belly " coat were all that betokened 
his clerical profession, and but for these you would not have 
been surprised to see him sweating at the anvil, splitting 
rails, or holding the plough. But when he spoke you had 
neither eyes nor ears for any one else, he so enchained, fas- 
cinated and thrilled you with his wonderful power. Now 
he swept you along with his low-toned pleadings as the wind 
sweeps the willows, and now he launched some terrible 
denunciation like a thunderbolt, and ;^on shrank back involun- 
tarily as though your heart were being crushed and crashed 
all to pieces. His very soul stood in his eyes, or threatening 
or yearning, and when his brawny arm reached toward you, 
you felt t^t it was to clutch you from the fires of the pit. 
In short he was one of those inspired men whose whole lives 
have been a cry in the wilderness — one of those who come 
for a witness to bear witness of the light. When the clos- 
ing hymn had been sung — - 



** Hark, from fhe tombs a doteftal aonnd," 

the preacher leading and all the congregation joining, and 
the mourners gathered (and all were mourners) to look for 
the last time upon the face of their dead, Samuel went 
forward among the rest. 

" You have been wise, my son, to turn aside and tarry 
with us for an hour," said the preacher, taking his hand, ^<and 
I hop e you have felt that it is good to be here." 

We will not linger over the solemn ceremonies; let it 
sufiBce to say that when the dust had been consigned to dust, 
and the fresh mound of earth heaped up among the briers, 
the good people, as they were about to turn their faces 
homeward, gathered about Samuel, to make kind inquiries, 
and to press upon him their simple hospitality. When he 
mentioned whither he was going and whence he had come 
and that his main object was to see Father Goodman, there 
was a general exclamation of glad surprise, " Why, this is 
Father Goodman that you have seen already ! " 

Samuel's heart sank down — would he ever dare show the 
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letter of the bishop's son, or the little French slipper to this 
austere man ? But the austerity vanished as they rode to- 
gether, for they were yet ten miles from the Big Bend, though, 
as Samuel was glad to find, part of this distance was toward 
home a^ain, he having been misdirected and sent quite by 
chance m the way of the log meeting-house in the wilder- 
ness. 

^ Not bv chance," says Father Goodman, ^ chance is noth- 
ing; by Inrovidence, you mean." 

The rivulets and creeks were swollen by the recent rains, 
and all out of their banks went tearing, black and turbid, 
carrying drift of rails, and mill-dams, and bridges, and some- 
times whole saplings washed out by the roots, and with sdl 
their green branches bruised and broken together. But 
Father Goodman was never disconcerted, and never halted 
for a single instant, but when he could see the path no longer 
he would drop the rope bridle-rein on the neck of his faith- 
ful beast, and let her ford, if she might ford, and if not, 
swim to the opposite bank. The roads were miry in some 
places, in others bridged with logs, and then again there 
were miles of dull, stagnant water to be plashed through. 
But never a word of complaint from Father Goodman ; he 
was as calm and content as though it had been all a summer 
meadow through which he was riding. Sometimes he would 
sing hymns, making all the wilderness ring again, and some- 
times he would read chapter upon chapter from the Bible, as 
though the text were lying open before him, and a^ain his 
sun-brown hand would caress the rustv mane of his tired 
mare, as softly and kindly as though the rusty mane had 
been golden hair. 

When they came upon a wood-cutter's hut, or a settler's 
cabin, he was sure to ride up to the door in order to give 
the inmates God speed, and the mothers would lift up the 
youngest boy that he might shake hands, and bring the 
baby from the cradle that he might look upon it ; and if 
there were a flower by the door-side it was broken off and 
stuck in his button-hole. Toward sunset they came upon 
wider clearings and better settlements, and where the land 
begun to be broken, and the streams less raging and wild, 
and at last, as the sun was sinking from sight, they beheld 
the parting rays glittering upon a church spire away in the 
distance, and directly they saw the straggling streets and 
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ehining window panes of a village. That was the village of 
Big Bend. At the door of a small, rude house in the out- 
skirts of the town they stopped and got down from their 
tired beasts. A sweet-faced woman met and welcomed 
them, and directly prepared the supper and served them 
with her own hands. She was the daughter of Father 
Goodman, and her lovely face was but the index of a lovely 
character — a widow, and a woman of good repute in all 
the churches. 

She kept his house, and had always a bright hearth for 
him, and a cheerful smile, when he came back from riding 
the long, hard circuit. They had a bit of garden ground 
and tills small house in which they lived, rent free ; they 
owned a cow and some poultry, and Father Goodman re- 
ceived a salary of two hundred dollars, and upon this they 
supported themselves, and had something left for charity. 

The circuit he rode carried him forty miles from home, 
and if there chanced to be sick, or poor, or burial in his way, 
he gave bis service and his heart with it Besides circuit 
duties he preached at the Big Bend three times of a Sunday, 
superintended the Sunday school, visited the sick and the 
sad, and for his recreation mended his shoes, or digged in 
the garden at home. He did not spare his hands, nor his 
head, nor his heart, but spent himself and his substance for 
the benefit of others, continually. In short, they led the 
lives of two saints, he and his tender-eyed daughter, he 
imparting Christian faith and hope and courage, she with 
her sweet words and ways — her gentle nursing of the sick, 
and the helpfulness of her quiet sympathies. 

The eveniug was passed in cheerful, happy conversation, 
and it was in the course of the talk, as they sat before the 
blazing logs, that Samuel learned what the reader has 
already been told about their means and manner of life. 

When the unframed skeleton of a clock counted nine 
from the dim comer where it stood, the young woman stuck 
her knitting-needles through the ball of gray wool yarn off 
which she was knitting, and fetching the great Bible laid it 
open upon the good man's knees, and it was not until after 
the accustomed devotions were ended that Samuel intimated 
the errand upon which he had come. Then the young 
woman took her candle and went away to bed, and Father 
Goodman and his guest remaLaed till the embers burned low 
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and the rusty weights of fhe old clock dragged down and 
down, almost to the ground, engaged in the saddest con- 
fidences. 

" 0, my Margaret f my little pet Margaret I my baby, 
that I have held on my knee a hundred times I " cried 
Father Goodman, as he held the letter of the bishop's son 
shaking in his hands. 

What he read was to this effect — that Margaret was not 
to be so importunate, nor t(^ come to him so often as hitherto, 
she would only excite suspicion aind remark, — for what had 
already been he was deeply repentant, but love, even sup- 
posing love to have existed, — in its truest and best sense 
he would not say it ever had, — meant a great many other 
things than marriage, he could tell her, though she seemed 
never to have suspected it. He was mortal and, with other 
men, liable to temptation, but Margaret must be aware that 
she herself had failed to exercise that severe discretion wise 
judgment always dictated. She had taken his love, for 
granted, he saw, and was sorry to see ; she had been misled 
in part, he doubted not, by the diamond ring, he having 
omitted to tell her — and he confessed himself to blame for 
the omission — that the ring was Samuel's gift, and he but 
the conveyer of it. And here he more than hinted that it 
was not even yet too late to win back her old sweetheart, 
who was in fact much worthier of her gentle, confiding 
heart than himself. He had certainly never intended mar- 
riage, and he begged that her foolish and childish import 
tunity should be deferred at least for the present ; she must 
keep her mind cheerful with visits and patch-work, and not 
spoil her pretty eyes with tears — it was quite unworthy 
of her generous nature to behave as she was doing, but if 
she was determined to make everything but marriage im- 
possible, he supposed he must submit with such grace as he 
might. But not yet. " Do for heaven's sake, Margaret, 
bring to your aid a little patience and common sense I 
Meantime, rely upon my friendship, and if you desire me to 
see Samuel for you, I will do so with the greatest pleasure, 
and doubt not but that I could forec^t a happier future for 
you and him than you by any possibility could hope to 
enjoy with me I " 

" But how am I to go f " says Father Goodman ; " how 
am I to leave all my expectant people here ? unless indeed, 
you, Samuel, should take my place while I am away ? '^ 
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"I might take it/' answered Samuel, ''but to fill it — 
that I could never hope to do — and then I am so unworthy. '^ 

Father Ooodman smiled at this, and repeated the parable 
of the young man who hid his talent, and how his lord 
answered and said, "Thou wicked and slothful servant/' 
And in the end it was agreed that Samuel should remain, 
preaching and exhorting with such power as the spirit 
should bestow, while Father Goodman was away. 

There was not much time for sleep, for at daybreak the 
house was astir again, and afber thanksgiving, and the read- 
ing of that chapter from Job beginning, " Even to-day is 
my complaint bitter ; my stroke is heavier than my groan- 
ing," they broke fast frugally and simply, the patient, 
plodding mare was led to the door, the saddle girted on, 
the pack-saddle adjusted, the overcoat rolled up with the 
umbrella inside and the red lining out, all firmly secured, 
and Father Goodman, with green baize spatterdashes lied 
about his legs, mounted and rode away, and in the old 
weather-beaten saddle-bags that were slung across the 
saddle was the little French slipper and that cruel letter 
of the bishop's son. 

Sometimes he would stop where there was a clear run- 
ning brook, or a bit of fresh grass, and with the old saddle- 
bags for a pillow, stretch himself on the ground and rest for 
an hour, and then having drank from his double hand, per- 
haps, remount and pursue his journey as cheerfully and as 
much refreshed as though he had slept in a king's bed. 

It was upon the atlemoon of the third day of his journey 
that he began to get glimpses of the hill-tops that hem in 
the beautiful Ohio ; his mare, sturdy yet, but not so young 
as she once was, was tired, and with the rope rein loose on 
her neck was picking her way along the grassy roadside, 
and nibbling a mouthful now and then as some firesh bunch 
of herbage attracted her, when Father Goodman perceived 
a light spring wagon, drawn by two smart young horses, 
coming briskly down the hill before him. He was a lover 
of horses, and this beautiM pair of grays attracted him ; 
he had seen them before, he thought, and sure enough, as 
they came up the hill he found that he knew them very well, 
and their owner, who sat behind them, driving with so 
steady a hand. It was Elder Baker of his own church, and 
on second thought he remembered that his Mend and neigh- 
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bor had been from home a fortnight, visiting a daughter 
who resided in the city of Cincinnati. He was just return- 
ing now ; but what little object was this, seated beside him 
on the board that crossed the front of the wagon, looking 
so worn, so dejected, and almost drooping upon the old 
man's shoulder. 

" Why, Father Goodman 1 " " Brother Baker 1 '' were 
the exclamations of surprise and pleasure with which they 
greeted one another. Father Goodman had ridden his old 
mare close to the wagon-side in order to shake hands with 
his neighbor, and all at once he felt the little white fingers 
of the drooping creature he had before noticed, clutching 
nervously at his arm*— and now she had thrown back her 
veil and was kissing his hand and weeping over it. Farther 
Goodman was weeping too, and trembling nearly as much 
as she. It was Margaret. 

0, my darling ! my pet I my baby ! V he cries, and then 
leaning one elbow on the shoulder of his mare, reaches 
down to her and kisses her cheek. 

Margaret wept all the more bitterly at this. "0, my 
good father," she says, all her heart sobbing in her words, 
" you would not kiss me if you knew I " 

" I do know, my poor child 1 " he says, patting her head 
softly with his great brawny hand ; " I do know it all, and 
that is why I am here ; just to see you my baby ; just to 
help you, if I can. Thank God 1 have found you, for I 
feared, from the news that came to me, that you had strayed 
where I might never find you in this world.'' 

Then Margaret told him about falling sick in the streets 
of the city months past, and about being left by her mother 
for an hour or two in a basement grocery store on the 
corner of Baker's Alley and Western Row ; how the kind 
woman who was Elder Baker's daughter tended her, and 
how she told her, among other things, that her own father 
lived in the town with Father Goodman, and that he was 
coming to visit her early in October. 

" When it got very dark about me," said Margaret, 
" something seemed to tell me to go to you, so I found out 
this good woman in the town, and waited till Elder Baker 
was ready to go home, which did not happen till to-day ; 
and here I am, such as I am I " 

And hiding her eyes on the old man's shoulder, she sat 
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helplessly flattering like a kttf that is the sport of some 
furious wind. 

Elder Baker now proposed to drive back to the city, and 
leave Margaret for that night with his daughter where he 
had found her, but Father Goodman said, '' No ; my mare 
will carry doable ; I will take the chOd right in my arms ; 
I know all the country hereabout, and by riding one of the 
cross-roads, we shall reach home almost as soon as we 
should reach the city/' 

So they took farewell, and with a cheerful God speed, 
rode their separate ways. Father Goodman and Margaret 
talked of Peter and his happy death, of Mrs. Whiteflock 
and her runaway children, of everybotly except the bishop's 
son, as they rode slowly toward the sunset, Margaret 
nestling close to the great, good heart that was come to 
befriend her. 

It was dusk when they came into the town, and not many 
people were astir in the streets. Still, whoever saw Father 
Goodman, recognized him, and Margaret, about whom, 
since she had been missing, there had been the wildest 
excitement, was recognized too, and the news ran like wild- 
fire over the village. Without halting, without turning to 
the right or left, they rode through the main street, past 
the batcher's little house, past Miss Goke's broad window, 
where one tallow candle was throwing its feeble light upon 
bonnets and ribbons, on, straight on, till they came to the 
gate of the parsonage. It was wide open, and the stable- 
yard was full of bustle — carriages and saddle-horses, and 
extra servants ; the bishop's son was entertaining visitors, 
and as he sat at the head of his supper-table, the wine-glass 
literally fell out of his hand, crashing to pieces, and so 
drawing all eyes upon him. He had seen, riding past his 
windows, and up to his very door, Father Goodman with 
Margaret on his saddle-bow I 

As soon as he could command himself he made excuses 
to his guests. " Here is a reverend father," he said, 
'* whom you all will be glad to honor. Pray allow me with 
my own hand to fetch him to you and present him I " And 
when he had welcomed Father Goodman, he said: '^ Mar- 
garet, doubtless, is too weary to join us, and shall be served 
in her own room." And drawing her aside, he conducted 
her into the house by another way. 
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She did not lift her eyes to him ; in truth, he almost 
carried her, a white little bundle, limp in his arm as a rag, 
but he felt, as he held her thus, for the eyes of Father 
Goodman were upon him, that he was bearing the burden 
of all his life. 

Before another sunset they were married, Father Good- 
man officiating, and Dr. and Mrs. AUprice, Mrs. Whiteflock 
and Miss Goke attending as witnesses. 

"It will be my turn next! " whispered Miss Goke to 
Mrs. Dr. Allprice, as she was about taking leave ; " but 
how dreadful plain your bonnet is ! not a speck of lace, nor 
a flower ! It's all the Doctor's work, I know I " 

" By no means, my dear I " says the denuded lady 
quickly ; " I never can dress gayly enough to please 
Prosper, but somehow my tastes have changed since I was 
married t '' 

She winced visibly, as she said this, and her eyes fastened 
the while upon Miss Goke's furbelows, as the eyes of one 
-who is starving, fasten upon bread. 

When Father Goodman rode homeward, he carried in his 
saddle-bags the second of the pair of woollen mittens which 
Samuel had left unfinished when he went away, and in his 
heart he carried a hundred kind messages, among them, 
one for Samuel to keep and ride old Sorrel, as long as he 
lived, for it was predicted, and rightly, that he would soon 
be licensed to preach, and remain in the wild new country 
•where he was, for good and alL 
35 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

THE QUABXEiiLT GONTEBENOB. 

sT happened, somewhere about ten years after 
the bishop's son had taken up his burden, that 
he, and most of the other persons who have ap- 
peared in this story, met at at a Quarterly Con- 
ference, in one of the districts of Southern Ohio. 

And here it may be stated, that Samuel Dale had mean- 
time become Bishop Dale, and that his praise was in all the 
churches. About many a winter fire-side, the story of his 
early poverty and hardship was repeated, together with 
anecdotes of his later lii'e, to. which the mothers listened, 
tearful-eyed, thinking that what Samuel Dale had achieved, 
might yet be achieved by other lads — perhaps by one of 
their own boys — who should say I 

But of the Oonferenpe. There was Brother Johtt' Light 
wait, a^ he was .called now-a-days, an older and a sadder 
man than we knew him, but haying his wayward moods 
yet, if we may judge by the side remarks, evincing uneasy 
concern and care about him, that were passed from time to 
time among the older of the brethren — as, for instance — " 
What do you hear of Brother Lightwait ? " *' Does he give 
satisfaction to his charge ? " "A man of ability, but I " 

It may also be stated, as indicative of a lack of perfect 
trust and confidence, that he was, somehow, without any 
concerted plans of action, to be sure, but still, somehow, 
kept in the back-ground. 

His beautiful locks were thin and faded, but still dropt 
about his eyes now and then, faintly intimating the old 
grace ; and his broadcloth had more shine about the elbows 
and knees than it used to have, and everywhere, hanging 
like a dead weight upon his arm, was Margaret, listless and 
limp as a rag. Her cheeks had lost their roses, and her 
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eyes all their toerry Spartle-^ she had Wo chirdren Ihang- 
ing bit her skirted — robust, irollicking;, importunate and 
unmanageable ;' atid, in common with her children, she ad- 
dressed her husband as faiher. When she talked, it was 
chiefly of the baby left at home in the cradle, or of that 
other girl, buried now these five years. You would hardly 
have riBCOgnized the bishop's son and Margaret; for the 
same persons they were ten years ago ; not so mu6h for 
the yoTith of life that was gone, as for the youth of heart 
that was gone. Only once did something of the old bright- 
ness come back to the cheeks of both, and that was when 
the name of Bishop Dale was mentioned. > 

In the old-fashioned parlor of one of the elders, when the 
evening's services were concluded, our special acquaint- 
ances, together with a good many strangers, were assem- 
bled for a little chat and social relaxation. 

There was Mr. Hoops, all shaven and shorn, and other- 
wise fresh as a bridegroom — the snowy whiteness of his 
linen, and the neat little patch at his elbow, attesting the 
carefill band of the wife at home — at home, as she always 
was. 

"No, she didn't come," says Mr. Hoops, to one who 
enquired for her — "She wanted to, bad enough, but the 
fact is, orders was a comin' in for bonnets, and caps, and 
things, and we couldn't both leave wery well." 

Then the sister to whom this was said repeated it to an- 
other, and. the two women shook their heads mournfully, 
fiighing, " poor Miss Goke I " for the milliner had always 
been called Miss Gqke, in spite of the Mrs. P. G. Hoops, on 
the sign. 

There was Mrs. Allprice, foolish, affected, slovenly and 
pious, talking a great deal about her lovely daughter Mar- 
garet, and her excellent son John Hamlyn, and boasting of 
the unexampled felicity of their married life. 

Nothing, indeed, could exceed the devotion of John to 
Margaret, unless it were that of the Doctor for herself — 
and really she was almost ashamed of the fondness of her 
husband sometimes. She had lectured him so that he did 
behave a little better before folks ! 

" He couldn't come to the meeting without me," she 
says, *' for he can't bear me out of his sight for a moment — 
dear Prosper t " Then she ran across the room to him, and 
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twitching his sleeve, for he was taiklDg with a yoanger and 
handsomer woman, told him in a whisper that she did wish 
for mercy's sake he would remember once in a whOe, that 
he had a wife still living in the world. 

" I am not in danger of forgetting it," says the Doctor, 
and then he renewed his conversation with the handsome 
young woman, with as lively an interest as ever. He 
seemed, in truth, to have borne the wear and tear of the 
marital teasing pretty bravely — his hair had fallen ofiP to a 
thin friz, it must be owned, and the little tuft of beard under his 
double chin was the color of linen, when it is a little over- 
blued ; but his cheeks stood out with fatness, and his body 
had gained in rotundity — gained so much indeed, that 
his legs seemed to have lost in a corresponding degree. So 
that when he waddled about, he looked a good deal as a 
fish might look, if it were attempting to walk on its tail. 
He was still professional as ever in his manner and conver- 
sation, and had come to the conference amply provided 
with calomel for gratuitous distribution, so that every sickly 
brother with whom he came in contact, parted from him 
with a shining tin box of blue pills in his hand. 

Mrs. Whiteflock was the centre of an admiring circle 
still, but how much less conspicuous and aggressive than 
she used to be. She wore a cap over her smooth hair, 
growing gray now, and in the place of the old finery, de- 
cent and sober mourning. She was a little stouter than she 
used to be, and her brow was not quite so smooth, but her 
face had gained in sweetness of expression, more than it 
had lost by time. When she went and came, she was at- 
tended by a tall, large-eyed, and pale-cheeked young man, 
whose unobtrusive and gentle manners won the good will 
of all he met, and that was Peter, home from college for the 
vacation. 

All at once the murmur and stir pervading the different 
groups into which the assembly had broken itself, subsided. 
One of the circuit riders firom the west, was talking of 
Samuel Dale, our young bishop, he called him. " He 
ought to have had a fortune by rights," he was saying ; 
" and to have been as rich in worldly things as he is in 
spiritual, but I suppose you all know how that worthless 
relative of his — one Mr. Gayfeather, cheated him out of 
his lawful inheritance; contriving by one pretence and 
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another, to get the legacy into his own hands, and to keep 
it there. 

" The Bishop never speaks of it," said the stranger, 
*' unless he is forced to, and then he makes as if his loss 
had been all a gain. ' I have been saved from vexation 
and care,' he will say ; ' perhaps from temptation.' " It 
was at this point that the brightness came into the cheeks 
of John and Margaret Lightwait. 

After this, a good many incidents and anecdotes were 
told of the young Bishop ; of the hardships he had under- 
gone in his early career as a circuit rider in the west ; of 
the good turns he had done to strangers whom he had met 
by chance in the wilderness, and of the wonderful power and 
efficacy of hid preaching. 

In one place, twenty sinners who had come to scoff, it 
was said, had fallen down, smitten by the first tones of his 
voice, and had lain before him as dead men, for hours, rising 
at last to confess their wickedness, and to pray to be 
prayed for. And in another place, it was told how that an 
old and hardened man, who had begun to cry out against 
him with all profanity, and oaths, had been suddenly bereft of 
speech, and that when utterance was restored, he had fin- 
ished the sentence begun in wrath and denunciation, with 
shouting praises and glory to God. 

One person had seen him, where he had encamped for the 
night in the thick woods, far from human habitation, spell- 
ing his way through his Greek Testament, with all the 
eager enthusiasm of a school-boy — '* for he is not among 
those," said the narrator; "who believe that ignorance is 
wiser than knowledge." 

"He stayed with me once nearly a week," said an old set- 
tler, whose hands were nearly as brown as his coat, " and 
I never knew it was him till long after he was gone. It 
was a stormy time in November ; the creeks and rivers up 
uncommonly, and the roads a'most impassable; well, he 
rode up one night, all frozen over with sleet-like armor, 
for the wind had suddenly shifted, and the rain had turned 
to snow, and asked my wife — for I was in the bam at the 
time — if she could accommodate a traveller all night, or 
maybo till the river got fordable, for it was raging and roar- 
ing, and tearing up and crushing down trees as it went, 
till you could hear the noise of it for miles and miles. No 
86* 
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matter about a bed, he said, he could sleep on the floor before 
the fire, and be very comfortable. 

" Well, he stayed nigh a week, I reckou, before the river 
fell, and all the time he entertained us, instead of us him. 
Mornings and evenings he would go out with me and feed 
the cattle, and many a time I've seen him put his arm 
around their necks, and look into their great eyes, almost 
as if they was fellar creturs — he has got such a kind heart, 
it appears like it takes in everything. When the fire went 
down, he would mend it, and then he would sit with a child 
on either knee, and tell them stories of the wild beasts that 
had crossed his path, as he was riding alone through the wil- 
derness, or of the prairie fire that had run after him, licking 
the air with its red tongues, and trampling the dry grass 
with its flaming feet. But oftenest he would read to the 
old wife, as she spun, about the green fields and shining 
flowers on beyond the river that we all dread so much. 
Sometimes he would sing hymn after hymn, of nights, 
when all was still, making the woods tremble with echoes ; 
for there was a power in his voice to wake a spirit in dead 
things, — so the week went like a day, my wife said, and 
the children cried when he put his hand on their heads at 
parting — but, bless you, what was our surprise to learn, as 
we did long afterwards, that we had entertained our 
Bishop." 

" That is just like Samuel 1 " cries Mrs. Whiteflock, " I 
knew nothing could spoil him I '' 

" Nothing," said Father Goodman, now a reverend old 
man, " unless his pretty wife shall do what all the rest has 
failed to do." 

" Wife I " cried six or eight women, all at once. " Bishop 
Dale isn't married ? " 

Then it came out that the reverend father had married 
the young Bishop on his way to that very conference. 

And after all the exclamations of wonder and surprise, 
the old man was set upon to tell about her. How did she 
look ? how old was she, and oh, of all things, was she really 
pretty ! 

"Pretty as a rose bud I " answered the old man, with 
all a young man's enthusiasm, " but I can't tell you what 
she wore, nor how old she is. I only know that when I 
took her hand, I felt suffused as with the sweetness of some 
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lovely flower, and that her smile warmed me like sunshine. 
Yes, one thing more I do remember now, her hair would 
not stay in her little Methodist bonnet of white satin, there 
was such a great golden cloud of it, but got out and tum- 
bled about her neck and shoulders, and half hid her modest 
eyes/' 

" Perhaps the bright tresses blinded ^our eyes too. Father 
Goodman I " said one of the women with a little laugh at 
the wild extravagance of her suggestion. 

" They might have done so, and have entangled my heart 
into the bargain," he replied, in no wise disconcerted, for 
upon occasion he could be gay as well as grave ; " if I had 
had but fifty years less on my shoulders, and our handsome 
young Bishop out of the way I " 

There was a general stir when Father Goodman said this. 
He saw it and interpreting it, perhaps, in an adverse sense, 
at once stood up, and coming out in sight of all, said ; " I 
am not mad, 0, men and brethren, but speak the words of 
truth and soberness. I am an old gray-beard, to be sure, 
but my heart, thank God, is as young as the youngest of 
you all I And this youth of heart and soul, my friends, and 
I speak it not irreverently, is to my mind one of the strong- 
est proofs of our immortality, this side of revelation. The 
flower grows brighter and brighter, and sweeter and 
sweeter, till it comes to full perfection ; so does the fruit, 
and why not then, the soul of man ; so large in its ca- 
pacity, so infinite in its aspirations and its ^dreams, which 
are but the shadowy intimations of its possibilities, as I 
believe, and as I know, for faith is knowledge. Why not, 
I say, the soul of man, that shall not, it may be, come to 
full perfection till more of the ages of eternity shall have 
passed over it, than we are at present able even to conceive. 

" Yes, my brethren and sisters, my heart is as much alive 
to beauty, and I am not ashamed to say it, as it was half a 
century ago. Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, I hold it to be virtue and praise to 
think of these things, more especially when they appeal to 
our loyalty through the character and life of that great 
company of good women, who apart from the world's 
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recognition and the admiration of men's eyes,. make only 
this noiseless appeal. 

" Whatever the pride and vanity of man may almost,, or 
quite persuade him to believe, woman is, after all, the 
central figure and the central power of this lower world. 
Our rougher hands hew and shape, or hew and seem to 
shape^ but hers is the informing soul — the life and the 
spirit of the life. 

" It is not the ground-work of dry dust, nor the blowing 
and beating of the wind that rounds the daisy's perfect face 
and makes it to send the very airs of heaven away from it 
sweeter than they came, not these so much, nor half so 
much, as the soft sunbeam, and the little drop of dew. 

'* I have been in the rudest homes, — I might almost say 
huts» of the prairies and the woods, and I have seen women 
that had never trodden any carpet but the carpet of the 
grass and the flowers of the grass, and who had never worn 
silken garments, nor dyed garments, nor any garments save 
from the looms at which they themselves had wrought, who 
yet ruled their houses and held their children with sovereign 
grace, and who had about them a finer royalty than any of 
your fading purples. I have been ministered to by hands 
that never felt a jewel, and that were adorned only by the 
signs of honest toil, and felt myself sumptuously enter- 
tained, for I was entertained with better things than dyed 
wool, or spun silk, or curiously carved metal. There are 
to-night, and all nights, feeding their lonely fires, spinning 
by their humble wheels, or tending their blessed cradles, 
women who make poverty riches, solitude society, the nar- 
row enclosures of their cabin walls like the chambers of 
palaces, and who find in the serving of others the sweetest 
service to themselves. 

" I thank God that I know these royal women, queens, 
and the daughters of queens, when I see them ; ay, and I 
thank God that I love them too, with a love of which there 
is no need to be ashamed. I thank God that so many of 
them have chosen the good part that shall not be taken 
away from them, for our divine Lord and Master, about 
whose cross they lingered longest, and to whose tomb they 
came earliest, will not, of a surety, forget them in that 
great day when he numbers up his jewels. Amen." 
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